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PREFACE 


The literary excellence and the interest and scope 
of the Gazetteer, compiled and written by Sir Edward 
Maclagan, imposed on the present editor the obvious 
duty of leaving as much as possible of it untouched. 
The present edition is, therefore, mainly a reproduc¬ 
tion of Sir Edward Maclagan’s work with such addi¬ 
tions and changes as were necessary to brintr it up to 
date. 

The compiler acknowledges his obligation to all 
who have assisted in the compilation; and in parti¬ 
cular he thanlcs Mr, H. Fyson, I.C.S., Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Multan; Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E.. I.C.S., 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Punjab; R. S. Pt.‘ 
Nand Lai, late Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Multan; L. Ram Nath Keshap, of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment; R. B. Prabh Dyal of Multan; Radha Krishna 
Seth, M.A., of Multan; and Dost Mciinmmad, Kanun- 
go, Multan. 
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CHAPTER I. 

descriptive. 


SECTION A. —Phtsicai. AspEr-rs. 

• ~ ■■ 

cult of the diHtrict is difB- (•) ?»«»•• 

"• ' ‘t Mu-Io-nan-pu-lu ’, which ia said to be 

?n ‘ Mulasfhanapura Albiruni. writinj? 

author «pntur>-, quote® a Kashmiriin 

MnZhi • °T“’ nPPn^ntly. Mula-tina; and 

Munahi Hukm Chand, i» his vernacular histon’. says that 
an early name of the town was Mula-trang or MulatarSn. 

conventional Sanskrit usage both Mula-trina and 
Mulaisthana seem to be used. 

^y^A wo ^‘Strict lies between north latitude 22* (*)Pon»fcri«. sm 

ana m 4o , and east longitude 71® 4' and 7^ 56' It oomajfn 

districts of 

Montgomery, Jhang and Muzaffargarh, respectively, and on 

ii!- Roughly speak- 

.cuH separates it from Bahdwalpur, and the 

Chei^b from Muzaftargarh, but in the case of Jhang and 
Montgomery- the boundary is an artificial one. To the west 
the deep stream of the Chendb formed an ever-vary ing bound- 
a^ until the year 1893, when it was laid down that specified 
^UagM should always remain portions of the Multdn and 
Mnzaffargarh Dwtncts, respwjtively, whether they were on 
the right or the left hank of the river. The district as now 
instituted foniis a rough triangle having as its basis the 
Montgouieiy hue, ^d its apex the point of junction of tho 
Chendb and Sutlej. The length of the base is about 60 
miles; that of the Chendb line 100 miles as the crow flics 
and that of the Sutlej some 20 or 30 miles longer. The total 
area of the district is 5,719 square miles. Physically, the 
fliTPe natural ^ ilivisions of the district are the riverain or 
HithAr, the high barren areas or R6va, and the lands inter¬ 
mediate between these known as the UtAr. The distinctive 
features of the riverain are the high water level and the in¬ 
fluence, direct or indirect, of river floods. The outstanding 
feature of the RAira is the low water level. If we except 
these characteristics, the distinctions between the three di¬ 
visions depend on the presence or absence of canal water. 

Differences of soil are negligible, and the varying surface 
level will cease to be of primary importance when the inun¬ 
dation ^ system of canal disappears. Were the facilities for 
irrigation equal^ in all parts of the tract, the uniformity of 
physical conditions would he remarkable for such a large 
area. 


OOr 
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CHAPTER I. A. 

Pfc)Hcal upacU- 

Bondariea. ar«M 
and yini li ooafigo- 
ratUo, 


(•) Tha riran 


Ike KavL 


fl’cXiAB tiAZirnKUi, 

2 Chap. I. — Dksceipiivk. 

The typically riverain area is relatively auiuII. On the 
Kavi, direct inundations are rare and the value of aauiind&ri 
cuts from the river has declined. t)u the Sutlej, there are 
few creeks and the cunhg^uratiun of the country restricts the 
influence of Hoods, except in years when the river is unusu- 
all}' high. The Cheuab carries larger Hoods than either of 
the above rivers and, owing to the presence of natural creeks 
and artiiiciail channels, their influence extends over a large 
area, e.specially in the Shujabad tahsil where parts of the 
country' tioute miles away from the main stream are Hooded 
in years of heavy rainfall. The effect of these inuudation.s 
is generally beneficial, but to the north of the Shujabad tahsil 
and along the greater part of the riverain boundary of the 
MultAn tahsil, bunds are necessary to protect the adjacent 
canal-irrigated lands from excessive damage. Cultivation in 
the riverain depends on the nature of the Hoods and varies 
from year to year and in the same year from village to vil¬ 
lage. For villages with a low bunk near the river, a light 
flo^ sea.son is most beneficial, but other estate.^ prefer heavy 
inundations of short duration, so that a little kharif may 
l»e harvested and a large area sown for the rabi. The de¬ 
posits of the three riveis fnassesa very different qualities. 
The ** golden ” silt of the Ravi is the best of all; that of 
the Sutlej often does us much harm os good, while that of 
the Cheiiab is generally of benefit, though markedly in¬ 
ferior to that of the Ravi. 

The i)urti<in of the Rava outside the limits of canal irri¬ 
gation cooKists of desolate stretches of waste broken here and 
there by a woll or a cluster of wells. Bartini cultivation is 
rare except in parts of the Mailsi Rdtca and the cropping is 
generally confined to a little fodder in the kharif and a few 
acres of wheat and turnips in the rabi. Tenants are difficult 
to obtain and the well areas are mostly cultivated by owners 
who attach more importance to their cattle than their crops. 

The whole of the tract is an alluvial plain sloping gently 
from the north-east to the south-west, with a slight slope also 
from the north-west to the south-east. It is alt of compara¬ 
tively, and much of it of very, recent formation. The past 
physical history of the district is in fact the history of the 
rivers, which have made up the formation: and an exceed¬ 
ingly difficult history it is to unravel.* 

The Rdvi would seem to have bad three different courses 
within historical times. The earliest was in a straight line 
from Tulaiiibu, that is, from shortly below the point of its 


* Some attempU hare been made in f*iitin!nii:tnan*ii .4ncien( Oto- 
gropkn of India, m. 221-2, in Major Rarerty's articlo on ‘ The Mihraa 
of Sind and its Tributaries' tj, A. S. B., 1803. rot. Ixi.), and in 
Kurgoon-Maior UIdbam’a article on the ' Lost Hirer uf tbe Indian 
Desert ’ in the Calcutta Review, July 1874. 



Multan Distjuct.J 

Chap. 1. — Descbiptivk. y 

euiering the dUrict, tu the city of iluJtaii. This rou.e is 

..... arrfnte 
r£.r::±!ut; i:: s silt 

which is a perfectly straight cutting ’some 

raTltlr “‘.*«"**‘** « little west of Tulumba 

to a little east of Sam. Sidcllm. The origin of this wonder 

ful n'ach IS wmpt in luysteiy. The Hindus who have a 

to K4n. rh^“^ Kachlamha at the head of the ’reach, and two 

Chl^ifn m^f T- ^ Chauntra and Uchnmn 

were hat lung here, and having no one to watch their clothe* 

lan-aIiont1,MVe 7" T" *‘ 1 ™**^^*; ‘‘ 

Kn^l K ' 1 . explain that Sita was bathing at 

Kachlaniba. and that the river straightened out To enabfe 

KiutH. f“iJi^dd" ri Chauntra; or that some 

hoautiful goddevs (name unknown), who was bathimi- Jn it,.. 

nver. . 0 . p„r,u.l ,1. Kid l "h .,1 

Kr;" nrT; •'"‘■>’‘''"'•'1 ">™ ™‘ <•. on... 15™ 

Ln « ^ Muhammadans also have their own stories to 
te Some say that the Sidl.nai reach was eicavateTbv a 
Muhammadan king whoM* name is no longer ren.ei liered 
Others te 1 how. when Dam Shikoh was bLg^TSS hv 

;rewn"7hiiw“':T il’’; 'UrT' ih 

h^nd^^f 1 • ‘ *'’ *” prevent its falling into the 

hands of his pursuers, and how Aurangacb, in oi^er to re- 

i^[rthi‘W^”’ri”' ‘1“' the Sidlmai reach 

into the CTendh. From sober history we obtain as little nid 

« fp .ie«, „™,n, action,, ,„r i„ So hSr*»| 

«"y .<•'«'■ indicotion oppoor l„ bo 

tion. Against the theory that the reach was artifieinll^ 

rf"‘eTe«‘‘^V*^‘' absence of all tmcM 

f excavation : on the other hand, it is equally difficult to 

unagine the ^J^«r cutting for itself a perfectly straight chan- 
nel throngh the highest and hardest land in the neigbl^ur- 
hood. From whatever origin it ha.s sprung, the reach a. 

It now stanils presents in floml time a most imposing and 
beautiful probably not to bo surpnssedTin any of ■ 

the nvers of the Punjab plains; either sidT being overhung 

palm'lsThe STT^l"^l”'cli the dat^ 
palm IS the most plentiful a nd prominent.* From the lower 

* Tl,. ’vh” tiWTellcd along the roach about the rear 1827, gays- 

.nd dirs: S'.”.: 

b2 


chapter Ip a. 

Physical asyocta. 

Tho Bari. 



CHAPTEB 1 A. 
nydcal MptcU. 
Tb« lUri 


[Punjab Gazettzeb, 

^ CuAP. I.—DEi>CEJi»nvii. 

end 01 ^tnklng rea^'h the river u>ed in loituer tunes to 
bend its v-ourM- oouthwurds, joining the older bed about 
Kaehida, and jmssing on like the older river, to the neigh* 
boarhood of Multdn. This course of the river lay almost 
through the centre of the area now irrigated by the Sidhnai 
canal; and in many of the Sidhnai village!) the depi'osionh 
which it has left are still spt)ken of as * mvi's From the 
banks of the river as it so ran were taken od a large Tiuinber 
of canals and water-courses, the remains of which (knoa'n 
as drtU), are still prominent in the neighbourhiMid of Makh- 
duni Kashid, Kudirpur Kan and other Sidhnai villages, but 
(cre slowly disap]>earing before the mattock of the cultivator. 
The presence of the Ravi at Multan is attested a- early as 
A.D. 712, when the city was taken by Muhammad Bin 
Kdsim; and though tradition states that when the (iurdesis 
settled in Multan at the end of the 11th eeiitury the river 
had left the city, we find that in Tamerlane’s time the Kavi 
joineil the Chendb below Multan. In 15tt2 we hear of 

the Kavi being adopted as the Imundary between the l>odi 
and latnguh domininns, and of its Iteing then only 2(1 miles 
from Shnikot* ; a fact which would seem to indicate the 
existence of the Sidhnai reach, and possibly also the junc¬ 
tion of the Kdvi with the Chenah (as at present) shortly 
below the reach. The statement of Ahul Fa*al,t that the 
Rdvi and Chendh at the end of the sixteenth century joined 
at Zafarpur (a place no longer identifiable), 27 Itot from the 
confluence of the Chendh and .Theluni, and fifl ko» from that 
of the Chendh and Indus, hn< been held to show that the 
Bavi and Chendh then joined in much the same neighbour¬ 
hood as at present; and this is not inconsistent with the other 
indications of the Ain, so far as these can he followed. In 
the days of Anrangzeb, however, there is no doubt that the 
Rdvi again ran past Mnltdn : for we hear of the Emperor’s 
camp being pitched in A.D. 1658 at Mnltdn within 3 miles 
of the place where the Chendh and Rdvi met* ; and the reve¬ 
nue village or mahal of Multdn was divided in this same 
period into portions called * tarftfs,’ of which one, on the 
Moith-eaid of the city, retains the name of Taraf Ravi to 
thi« day. And writing as late as the end of the ISth century, 
the geographer BemonlliS (depending, it is tme, on sonrees 
of information which may have been somewhat out of date) 
remark* that the right hank of the Rdvi was 2 or 3 miles 
from Mnltdn, and that a branch of that river, known as the 
Monan, ran within a mile of the city. Even in compara- 
tirclv recent rears previous to the intervention of the Sidh- 


■FeriihU iv. 398-5. Tab. Akb. EH. v. 400. 
tAin fi. 326 (Jarrett’s Traiulatloa). 

t Alainirirnaina. no. 200, ttq. 

{Dwk. lad. i. 116. 
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nai cultivutioa, it wai. not unusual in Hood time for a spill CHAPTES 1. A. 
to pass from the Kari down the old bed as far as the suburbs ~r~ 
of the city; but as to the date on which the river Hnally ‘’•‘t**** 
diverted lU Murse, so as to join with the Chendb, as now, Tht B*»i. 
in the neighbourhood of Chauki Muhan,* it is imriosaible 
to make any statement. Indeed, it is very likely that the 
course of this river has undergone several marked altera¬ 
tions in either direction during historical times, and it is 
imjraMible to be sure a'iihout detinite information as to the 
position which it occupied at any particular date. 

The volume of water in tlie Kavi during the winter 
months has niuch decreased oaing to the supplies taken off 
by the Bari Doab canals, and for the greater part of the 
cold weather its bed in this district is absolutely dry. When 
there is water in the river the whole of this is rendered avail¬ 
able for irrigation by the dam at the head of the Sidhnai 
canal; and the irri^tion, owing to the rich quality of the 
silt in suspension, is of an excellent character. The river 
above the Sidhnai reach has of late years been straighten¬ 
ing itself out, and has thus deprived many villages of the 
inundations on which they used to depend; while, at the 
same time, it has shown a marked tendency to scour its bed 
and thus reduce the surface level of the water. Although, 
therefore, in many ways the most interesting of the rivers 
of the district, the Kdvi is also the most uncertain and the 
most disappointing. 

The Chendb,t on the other hand (or rather the united Tb« ClMib. 
Jhelum and Chenab) is, where it flows through this district, 
an imposing river, never dry, and never even fordable ex¬ 
cept in reniarknbly diy winters. It is not unlikely that the 
Chenab originally flowed in a course some miles to the east 
of its present bed, passing, in fwt, the same route as that 
above described a.s having at one time (viz., after being aban¬ 
doned by the Chenab) occupied by the Ravi between Sarai 
Siddhu and Rashida. \V bile the Chendb was in this bed, 
both Shorkot and Multan lay to the west of the river; and 
it is held by some authoritiesj that Moltdn lay to the west 
of the Cbendh as late ns A.D. 1245, when the country was 
attacked by the Moghal Manguta. The river, however, 
flowed to the west of the cit 3 ’ (a.s it now doest in the days 
of Alhiruni. that is to sny, in the llth century, and it was 
also to the west of the city* at the time of Tamerlane’s inva¬ 
sion and at the time of the writing of the Ain-i-.\khari; 
and it is probable that Multdn has lain east of the Chenib 
for at least five centuries, if not longer. .\s it now runs, the 
river has no very marked high hank, and the difference lie- 

•This village derivea ita name from the fact of ita being at the 
month of the RiSvi. 

tLorally prnnnnnce<l Ch.snha. 

:Seo Rarerty (J. A. S. B., 1802. pp. 157, 15!) .snd 165). 
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aad the level of the ygherf 
flood* 18 stated to be 13 feet. The damage whieh used fo S 
done in pare of excessive flood, such as 1893 and 1894 was 
very senous ^inundation at one time threatening'even 
the safety of MultAn itself; but steps have since been taken 
by a series of embankments, extending from Khatti-Chor 
m the Aabfrwiila tahsfl to Dhundhun south of Shujiibad 
to protect the country from the po-s-Hibility of such inunda¬ 
tions in future. The Chenab water, though less fertilising 
thM that of the Ravi, is more so than that of the Sutlej; 
and the people in the south-wt^st of the district, whose lands 
rweive water from both rivers, mark the difference by culling 
the Sutlej var or male, and the Chen4b mddo or female. The 
stream is navigable throughout by country bont.s, and 
steamere used to ply upon it as far ns Randni^hat until the 
breaking up of the flotilla some 45 years ago. 


The Bias, which is known locally us the Vivah, flowed 
until comparatively recent times, in a lied, still very well 
marked, through the centre of the district from the neigh- 
bourhood of Pakhi Mian on the east to that of Theh Kulan 
on the west. Although this lied is very small and uunow, 
the ba.siii of the river in flood was fairly large, if we luav 
judp from the remains of the right high bank, which ai^ 
well marked along a great part of the course of the .stream, 
running parallel to the old chuiiiiel at u distance of several 
miles. On the left or southern side the old Bias has no 
high bank. The Bids was running in its old bed at the time 
of Tamerlane’s invasion, and the country which it watered 
is descrilied us full of supjilics and prosperous towns. The 
river was also in its old M in the days of the Ain-i-Akbari, 
and the pargana of Kliai, which depended on this river for 
its prosperity, is described by popular rumour as a tract 
which yielded the traditional ‘ nine lakhs ’ of revenue. 
There are still remains of several canal cuts taking out 
from the Bids, both in the neighbourhood of Khai (near 
Mitru) and elsewhere; and these old canal cuts are still known 
to the people by their original names (Shekhwah, liodanwah, 
Kdluwah, Oauharwah, etc.), though they have been out of 
use for many years. There is a story that the Bids deserted 
its original course Wcause certain boatmen refused to carry 
a fakir across the stream, thereby entailing the curse of the 
fakir on everything concerned with the contretemps. A* 
to the date at which the river left its bed to join, as it now 
dws, with the Sutlej near Hari ka Pattan in the Lahore 
District, local accounts arc very vague. People generally 
say that the event occurred some 225 years ago, and there 
are said to l>e some historical evidences of this. On the 
other hand, the stream is shown as flowing in its present 
course in Pennell’s map of Hindustdn, dated 1788, and there 
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wa.H a very old mac living in 1889 who is said to have re> CHAPTER I. A. 
juenibered the drying up of the stream in his youth.’ The ~r~ 

ordinarily accepted date for the change appears to be A.D. (e) Rireni!*** 

1790 or 1790,t but it is possible that the process of chang>> The Mia 
was only gradual. 

The remaining river of the district is the Sutlej. The TbaSiiti^ 
river is sometimes spoken of, especially in the upper part of 
ita course, as the Nfli, but the ordinary name for it is the 
Uh4ra; Satlaj or Sattluj being the ‘ sirkdri ndm ’ employed 
in talking to olhciuls only. This river, like the rest, has 
changed its course within historical timee, but our informa* * 
tion regarding its vagaries is somewhat uncertain. It is 
believed by some^ that the Sutlej originally joined with a 
river known as the Qakra, but now lost, which used to flow 
through the Ituhawalpur State at a distance of some 40 miles 
south of the present channel of the Sutlej. Abul Fasl’s des* 
cription of the Sutlej and Bids is not very intelligible,$ but 
from the account given by him of the Suba of Multan, it is 
clear that the Sutlej in the time of Akbar ran in a bed not 
materially different from that which it now occupies. The 
river bed is narrower and more sharply defined than that of 
the Chendb, and the depth of water during the cold weather 
seldom exceeds 12 feet, rising in flood to 18 feet. The river 
is in several places fordable in dry winters; and the difference 
between the avemge level in January and the level of the 
highest floods is only 9 feet, as compared with 13 feet on 
the Chenah. The northern bank of the river is, moreover, 
far better defined than that of the Chendb, and in ordinary 
year# presents a sufficient barrier to the flooding beyond it. 

Near the confluen<v of the two rivers the intervening land 
is regularly flooded during the summer, but the floods come 
almost entirely from the Chejiab, the Sutlej, as a rule, only 
inundating the area l>elow the high bank. As compared 
with the Chenib, the Sutlej is very capricioua in its inun¬ 
dations, ahB the area flooded varies very much from year 
to year. The stream is navigable throughout by country 
boats, and in the days of steam navigation steamers occa¬ 
sionally went up as far as Ferosepore. 

The soil of the district is of an alluvial character, and (J) Gmtegy, Boitof 
sand is everywhere met at a short distance below the surface, ““ Ttena. 

The geology of the district has, however, been subjected to 


* Sff Rsrerty (J. A. 8. B., 189.3. p. 179); srf also CaleuHa Rtview, 
1R76, p. 337. 

t fief Dr. Oldhnm In Calrutta Tferfew, Jnly 18*4, *rd CnBclnc* 
ham's Aerifat Ufooraphy, p. 222. 

I fiff Dr. Oldham’s article referred to. This view is strongly 
oppoeed in another artiele hy * Nearchni ' in Cahuita Hrrittr. 1876. 
p. .323, MfQ. 

f fire Ain tJarrett), ii. 326. 
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CHAPraiA. veiv IjhJ,. jgtaUed enquiry; and readers are referred to the 
Pfcnical enieei* of the geology of the Punjab us a whole which was 

(-, 0 .^. juperintendenr’of treVe:! 

Md U^S. ind»a. and which has been published in 

as 1 ^ 'olume of the Gazetteer series, and 

also as a leparate pamphlet. 

jpic. Jert)*’are the Jand (Prosojn, 

oleoides), Kikar Mcaom orbica) 
flfftot. Sinn (/l/bw-,a Lebbek), Bohar (Ficus indica)^ Pinal 

in ♦k f ! four are found all over the bdr, and are 
the^distriH •’’J ‘"‘rts of 

Ire Tub?Jt A along canal cuts, and in depressions that 
are subjected to ^nodical inundations; while the two last 
named are generally found in gardens. 

The Mar ia the most useful of these to the agriculturist 
He roofs his house with its wood. Hi.s Persian water-lifts, 
cart, and a^icultural implemoiifs are generally made fiom 
If. 1 he bark supplies him with tannin, and the leaves, twigs 
and seed-pods with fodder ; while the thorny branches are 
used tor fencing in his fields and making sheep-pens, Ac. 

Next in ^int of iini^rtance is probably the jam/, which, 
together with the fordsh, karril and ran, keep the local, 
markets supplied with fuel. These four arc the principal 
fore^ trees in the district They are capable of withstand¬ 
ing long seasons of dn.ught and when properly cut. (oppice 
fn^ly. Camels, goats and sheep are veiy fond of their foHage, 
aud when graas is scarce kine even browse off the plants 
with apparent relish. The tender seed-potls of the innd are 
made into a sort of spinach, and are eaten by the people- 
and in times of famine even the ripe dry jmmIs are used. On*' 
•uch occasions the seeds are removed from the pod. and the- 
outer covering (which contains a soft fluffy substance) is 
pound into flour, and after being mixed with a little did 

do.Ibt'^ik 7*T '* without 

oubt l|est wMd fnel that can be produced in the dis- 
tnct. raT^h and IcaTnl also hum well. 

. Fardsh^d karril or kartnh are also used for building 
purp^. The wood of the latter much resembles the l»x. 
and 18 not attacked by insects. The flower and fruit of the 
are raten by both man and beast—the unripe fruit 
being considered a great delicacy when prepared in the form 
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of a pickle. A dye is obtained from the fardtU which CHAPTER L A. 

are collected and sold in the Itazar*. Pbyucal 

The v6n is an evergreen shady tree, the fruit of which 
is largely eaten by all classes of natives. During the months S^ob*. 
of May and June, when the fruit ripens, most of the poorer Treei. 
people leave their homes and move on to the van growing 
localities, where they remain for weeks, living almost exclu¬ 
sively on the fruit. Cattle are also very fond of the fruit, 
and so also are hares and deer. The dried fruit somewhat 
resembles the currant, both in form and flavour, and in go^ 
fruiting .seasons large quantities of the fruit ore preserved in 
a dry state for future use. The wood, which is rather roft 
and light, is not very good for either building or fuelling 
purposes, though it is used for both. It keeps pretty free 
from the attacks of insects, and when burnt smoulders away 
without producing much of a flume, and leaves a large quan¬ 
tity of ash, which when boiled in water fornis a decoction 
that is used for killing mange and removing hair from 
mangy camels. The decoction has a wonderful effect in in¬ 
stantaneously removing hair, one application being enough 
to clean shave a beast in a few minutes. 

The thisjiam is a well-known tree. It is valued for its 
wood, which is extensively used for all articles of furniture, 
cart and coach building, and all articles of wood-work that 
require strength and elasticity. 

The her under favourable conditions is a fast growing 
tree. It attains maturity in a few years, and bears the wild 
plum, which is much liked by natives. The wood is close 
grained and tough, and is used for well curbs, light rafter*, 
door planks and charcoal making. The twigs and leaves 
are eaten by camels and goat-s, and the branches are u^ed 
for making fence.s. 

The tut or mulberry-tree begins to bear fruit at a very 
early age. It is found near welLs and watercuts, ami is grown 
as much for its shade as for its fruit and fodder. Its wood 
(which is very elastic) is used for axe and hoe handles, cot legs 
and other petty' articles. IJasket.s are made from its twigs, 
and the leaves are used for fodder; the fruit being al.so 
eaten. 

The $irin or thavinh is a tree that requires a little care. 

It grows rapidly during its infancy, but being thoruleas and 
wcwly at that stage of its growth, nniuires mure protec tion 
than the trees already described. It is grown chiefly for 
ita shade, but its wood (which is of a dark reddish brown 
colour, and rather prettily marked) i.s used for oil pestles and 
mortars, posts, door chaukhats, and thick planks, Ac. 

The bohar and pipal are cultivated princijially for their 
shade. Both trees are held in reverence by the Hindus. 
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CHAPTER I, A. The wood is of very little use except for burning. The 
Ph*4c«I MMctt. J-uttle; and the milky juice makes splendid 

(<^) ««*otv, Botsny birdlime. Charcoal made from the pipal is very inflam- 
Trll"”*' “able, and in the absence of better sorts of charcoal may 

with advantage be used in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
The bark yields a reddish brown dye, and the fresh milk of 
the bohar is advantageously used for removing films from 
the eye. 

The khajji or Indian date>palm is well-known to those 
who have lieen to 3Iultan. It is grown chiefly for its fruit, 
lar^ quantities of which are eaten and collected for export. 
It is a souiTe of some revenue to the people, who look after 
the tree while it is in fruit, but take little interest in its 
improvement. The wood is used for Iteanis, posts and water 
troughs, and the leaves are made into mats, baskets, ropes 
and hand fans. The leaf stalks are used for fuel, and when 
split up furnish material for basket making, &c. The fibrous 
matty covering which is found at the base of the fruit stalk 
is used for cordage, and the stalk itself is split up and made 
into chicks, cages, &c. Altogether the khajji is a verv use¬ 
ful plant, and is deserving of better attention. 

The bhan is a tree that is found along banks and islands 
of the Chenab and Sutlej. It is not much valued for its 
wood, which, though tough, is light and not very durable. 
It, however, is good enough for ridge-poles of sheds and 
other temporary’ structures, as well as for fuel and for mak¬ 
ing cot legs, &c. Camels, goats and sheep are verj* fond of 
the leaves, and the tender twigs are used as tooth-brushes by 
natives. 

There are some good uuinyoet in the district. The best 
are probably the Sufeda, Shahpasand and the Toiy, but there 
are not many trees of these varieties; and although some of 
the others are not bad eating, they are not nearly as good 
as those above named. The tree is cultivated for its fruit, 
which is eaten both in its ripe and unripe state; and when 
the tree gets too old to bear, it is cut down and used for 
fuel, planks, rafters, beams, &c. 

The nim is another •‘acred tree that is cultivated a.s much 
for its medicinal properties as for its shade. It makes a 
splendid avenue tree, and is used in all sorts of medicines. 
The dried leaves when packed with warm clothing preserve 
the clothing from the attacks of insects. 

The vuiUha (Zizypbus numularia) is a thorny plant, much 
resembling the her in leaf and fniit, but not so tall of course, 
and growing more in the form of a bush. The leaves make 
an excellent fodder, but to collect them the plant has gener¬ 
ally to W cut. The process of collecting is not a difficult 
one. The cut portions of the plant are dragged to a clear 
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open spot, and when the leaves begin to wither they are CHA PTER It A. 
knocked off by a few heavy blows from a stick, and are col- Mpect*. 

lected and stored away for future use. The clean straight oioi^-v BoUay 
stems make fairly good axe handles, and the branches and ^ Panna. 
thorny portions are used for making fences and sheep enclo- t<brabf. 
sures, while the bark yields a tannin, and the wood is good 
for burning. 

The phog (Calligonum polygonceides) is found chiefly 
in the sandy portions of the district. It is eaten by camels 
and goats, and is used for fuel and charcoal making. 

The ak (Calotropis gigantea) is another shrub that de¬ 
lights in sandy soils. It grows to a height of 5 to 8 feet, 
and is a very useful but much abused plant. Charcoal made 
from it is used in the manufacture of gunpowder. The milky 
sap is used in various wa3r8 and tor all sorts of disorders. 

When applied to a splinter or thorn under the nail, or indeed 
in any part of the body, it has a wonderful effect in imme¬ 
diately loosening the splinter. The point of incision of the 
splinter should first be opened out with a needle, care being 
taken not to draw blood; and then a drop or two of the 
fresh milk should be allowed to fall into the wound, and 
in a few minutes, when the milk has dried, the splinter 
may be easily' removed with a little luanipulation of the 
needle. In cases of toothache it is applied to relieve pain, 
but if used fn*quently it destroys the tooth altogether, bring¬ 
ing it away in chips from the socket. Tanners use the milk 
for removing hair from row hides, and people suffering from 
scabies use it for producing a healthy growih of flesh. 

Snake-charmers use the root, and it is believed both the 
flower and milk, in coses of snake-bite; while the root bark 
is used in all sorts of preparations by hakims. The seed 
floss is used for stuffing pillows; and the inner lining of the 
green bark yields a strong silky fibre, which is not generally 
used, but which is capable of being spun into a strong glossy 
yam. 

The kangan hhir (Haloxylon recurvum) is the plant 
from which sajji or Itarilla is made. It is cut early in the 
winter when the plant is in flower, and after l»eing allowed 
to dry is burnt over a basin, shaped hollow, that is previ¬ 
ously scraped in the ground; and as the plant bums it emits 
a liquid substance, which settling in the bottom of the pit, 
is stirred up with the living coals and ash. and then covered 
up with earth till it cools. On the third or fourth day the 
pit is dug up, and a large mass of barilla is found at the 
bottom. 

*An inferior description of barilla is also made from the 
fono fSalsola), two distinct varieties of which are found in 
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CHA PTER I, A. the disMct. They are both mach eaten by camels anti goats 
PhnioJ MpecU. wood is scarce, are used also for fuel. ' 

(flGwI^.BoUnj The /dm (Suaeda rudiflora) is another plant that yields 
inferior sort of Kunllu kut _i '> > 


and Faoaa. 

Sbnb*. 


. . u UUUI.UC 1 pianr inav yields 

an inferior sort of barilla, but which is not much us^ for 

that purpose. Camels are very fond of it, and so is the field 
rat. 


The kfitp (Leptodenia spartium) is a plant that is chiefly 
used for heating ovens, stuffing pacJt-saddles, and making 
the walls and roofs of sheds. In its green tender state it is 
munched by cuttle, but is not much relished by ihem. It 
yields an indifferent fibre, which can be twisted into ropes, 
but which IS not much used for that purpose. 

—There are two varieties of this plant. The Tamariz 
Ualltca, which is known as the Kokan or Gaddoh Taii, is 
generally met with on saline soils both near and long dis¬ 
tances away from the rivers, while the Tamariz dioica is to be 
met with on alluvial deposits. The former grows more in the 
form of a deformed scraggv- bush, while the latter (which is 
used for basket making and lining unbricked wells) takes the 
form of an erect leading shoot. Both plants are eaten by 
camels and goats, and are used for fuel. The former ha.s 
been know'n to yield a sweet semi-transparent substance much 
resembling lumps of sugarcandy both in flavour and appear¬ 
ance. During the winter of 1899-1900 the plants in the Mailsi 
tahsil were covered with this sub.stance, and crowd.s of people 
were to he seen collecting and eating it. 

This i.s a ver>’ useless plant. It is found in all 
sorts of soils, and is us*h1 chiefly for heating ovens. 

Ratham /Pluchea lanceolata).—Thi.s is another very use- 
less plant. It is eaten by camels and goats, but apparently 
not with any relish. ^ 

JoxcaM or Jaxcdnh (Fagonia arabica).—This plant grow« 
ab^dantly on fairly moist soils. It makes its appearance 
eariy in spring, when it i.s most liked by camels and goats 
and lasts till the end of the rains. It is a prickly .shrub 
standing about 18 inches high, and is used occasionaliv by 
Europeans on tour as substitute for khaskas in getting tatty 
Kreens prepared. It answers admirably for this purpose, us 
It works well even w-ith a moderately light breeze, and is 
ea-sily obtained in all part.s of the district. 

DAomdAdn (Fagonia bruguiera).—This much resembles 
the Jowasa, but is not found in such abundance, and is used 
chietly in medicines. 

The Van Vari, Rakrain and Kurkat are the principal 
chmbei^ that are found in the district. They are all eaten 
by camels and goats, and are generally found on Jand trees 
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six are considered the best for fodder:— 

Khabul {fJynodon liactylon) 
Dbuuiuii 
Pulwahu 
Kheo 
Sowunk 
Chimbar 
Oirram 
Khavi 
l^b 
Nonak 
Dila 
. Kum 
Sar 
Ednb. 


Of the many varieties of grasses ihat are to be found CHAPTER I, A- 

in the district, the following are most known; and the first - 

-- ■’ ’ ’ ■ ' - PhyiicalMped*. 

(i) OMlogy. BelM7 

» ^ ^ am] FttBSA. 

{Pennifetum CiTnchroides)* GnMci. 

(Andropoyon aimulatua). 

(!>porubolus orientali*). 

(Panicum colonumj. 

{Eleutine aegyptiaca). 

{Panicum antidotale). 

{Andropoyon ivaranciua). 

(.4, mitricatus). 

(Sfwroholut diander). 

{Scirpus viarittmus), • 

{Panicum helopus). 

(Sacchanim ciltare). 

{S. spontaneum). 

The two last named are tall cnaise grasses that are much 
used for thatching purju>ses. They are found in great abund¬ 
ance on low-lying alluvial deposits and on the banks of water¬ 
courses and canals. Both plants yield a fibre, but the moonj 
fibre of the Sar is infinitely superior to the fibre obtained 
from the Eanh. The Sar reed, which is known as the Eana 
or &rkanda is extensively us^ for making chicks, stools, 
chairs, and for roofing houses, while the last, or rather upper¬ 
most, joint of the reed is used for making winnowing trays, 
screens, boxes and baskets. Altogether the Sar is a very 
useful plant, and is much valued by the agriculturist, whose 
needs in the matter of rope and cordage are all supplied from 
the fibre of this plant. 

Some hinder fTypha angustifolia) is to be found in Oihet pkata. 
parts of the district. It is eaten by homed cattle, and is 
used for making mats, thick ropes, and baskets. The fruit 
(known as Biirf) is sometimes used for human food. 

Tli® hanitaJ or pabbati (Nelumbinm speciosuni) is the 
lotus, the roots, stalks and seeds of which are eaten by 
natives. The roots (known as Bhen) are a common food in 
this part of the Punjab. 

Tumma or Icartumma (Citmllns colocynthis).—The fruit 
leaves and root of this creeper are all used medicinally. It 
IS the colocynth mentioned in the Indian Pharmacop<pin. 

Kandidri (Argeiiione Mexicana).—This is a prickly little 
plant that hears a spherical little fruit which much resembles 
a miniature bnnjfil. The fruit, leaves and juice of this plant 
are used as medicines. 

The hahora or wild bitter gourd is found during the rains 
m well sheltered low-lying localities, and is eaten by both 
iiindus and Muhaniinodonn. 


1 £5^ 5 
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Chibbiiar .—This is a sort of a ntelon that trails along 
the ground. It bears a mottled oval-shaped fruit, about 
inches long, that is eaten by both man and bea.st. 


iMogj, BoUaj 
PaoiA 
r plants. 


The bhakra (Tribulus terrestris) is found all over the 
district. It is the plant that is so often spoken of as having 
been freely eaten by people in times of scarcity. Camels, 
goats and sheep are very fond of it, and the powdered fruit 
is usetl in kidney and urinary disorders. 

The bokhat (.\sphodelus fistulasus) and the leh or milk 
thistle are two very troublesome weeds to the agriculturists. 
They prefer a fairly moist sandy soil but are found almost 
anj'where, and are very difiicult to eradicate. The lt$at 
(Trianihenia pentundra) is another very troublesome weed. 
It grows with great obstinacy during the ruins, and requires 
a lot of weeding to be kept down. The two former "are 
winter crop weeds, while the la.'-t named is one that asserts 
itself during the rains. It is used medicinally, and as a pol 
herb too, and is eaten greedily by camels and gouts. 


The khumh or mushroom is found during the rains, and 
is eaten hy all uiuases of people. 

wot . MultAn is not a particularly good district for sport. In 

•pert. most villages of the Mailsi tahsil and elsewhere ^ong the 

Sutlej riverain grey partridge are fairly plentiful, llluek 
partridge are found usually in the IlithAr and in the reserv¬ 
ed forests, while a few gazelle occur in the latter. Snipe are 
rare and there are no really good duck jhilt. Kuranga and 
Jalalpur PirwAlla sometinies afford fair sport and a few duck 
can be picked up in back-waters of the Sutlej and Chcndb. 
Oeese abound on the Sutlej during the winter and the crane 
is common near both rivers. 


There are no nilgai or black buck, and the only descrip¬ 
tions of deer that are to be met with are the chinkora (Indian 
gazelle) and the hog deer; the latter is found mainly in the 
swampy helahs of the rivers. Pig are also to be found, hut 
they never break cover in places where they can be ridden 
to the spear, and they must either be shot or (in the event of 
their being required for a nm) netted and taken to the open. 
Obdrnh and sandgrouse visit the district during the w-inter. 
In addition^ to these, there are the quail, plover, pigeon and 
curlew, which all add to the table fare and help to mnke 
camp life plea.sant. As reganls the curlew, the three varie- 
ties (red created, black, grey and white) that are: known in 
the Punjdb are all to be met with. Foxes, hares and jacksds 
are .snfficiently plentiful to affortl tolerably good sport with 
a hohhery pack. 

Wolves arc occasionally to be met with (generally in 
pairs), but they are not destructive to human life, and ar« 
seldom even known to attack people. Badgers and wild rats 
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are uImj to Ins found, and some good rifle practiee cuu lx- CHAPTER I. A. 

made ou alligators that are often seen busking on the island- - 

and sand-banks of the rivers.* PhjnicJ 

The ehuhrus (people of the sweeper caste) shikar a liiard iwd 
Cttlled the siohiiu or >&n(]u. This repulsive looking cr^aturt* '' iW mini®!# t 
is about 10 inches long. It is gregarious in its habits, and 
IS found in the bar, living in holes about 4 feet deep. The 
burrows slope* to an angle of about and are provided with 
two chaniWis, one just below the entrance of the hole and 
the other at the extreme hiwer end. The lower ajniiiment 
is tlie nurserj' an<l is use<l al-o for (he sulitia to lie up in 
during the dead of the winter, when he Is in a semi-torpid 
state. The sahna is gifte«! with a verj' keen sense of hear¬ 
ing, ami is provided with a horny scolloped tail for purposes 
of defence. He is able to httld his own in cases of dispute 
between himself ami the smaller varieties of snakes us to 
whether he is to give himself up, body and all, for the snake’s 
dinner, or iptnm jmssession of his hole. He is most peculiar 
in his habit.s. From early spring to the commencement of 
winter he coim*s out of his hole daily, never leaving it, how- 
ever, till the sun is fairly warm; and on ndiring to rest, at 
about o or G in the evening, he carefully plugs up his hole 
with loose earth taken from the upper ehamber and battered 
against the mouth of the hole with his head to keep it in 
position. In this way he protects himself fairly well from 
snakes; but U a snake attempts to force himself into the 
hole (which they frequently do), the sahna meets him at the 
hole, tail foreiiiu-t, and, while carefully protp<ting his bodv 
by the walls of the hole, waggles his tail about and disputes 
his entrance. In the simffle that ensues the snake as fre¬ 
quently comes off second best os victorious. The sdhna 
pnerally keeps his opponent at bay as long as he does not 
take a false step, either by allowing too much of his tail 
o protrude beyond the hole, or, on being intimidated, by 
retreating to a distance (hat may enable the snake to force 
himself between the sdhna and the sides of the hole. Peonle 
who hunt the sahna know how readily he comes up to defend 
himsc f from the attacks of snakes, and this knowledge has 
^used them to devise a plan for hunting him by imitating 

fibre tied on to the end of a stick, about 5 feet long, in the 
paint-bnish. TJe holes are previously marked 
L L? • ? that are to serve as a guide to the 

fhikan when he commences operations later on. On the 
•dhna retiring to rest, and before darkness seta in. the shikari 
approaches the hole verj' cautiously; and as he moves along 

A" - (OkS.iT' 
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with the brush well iu advance of him, he trails it along 
the ground in a zigzag lashion till he gets up to the hole. 
He then liuietly squats down, and at breaks of short intervals 
rustles the brush all around and over the hole till the s6hna, 
in his excitement and by constant waggling of the tail, dis¬ 
lodges the plug of earth which, iu falling, still further ex¬ 
cites the sahna and causes him to poke it out to a distance 
that enables the shikiri to lay hold of it. He is then 
speedily jammed against the side of the hole by a flat wooden 
peg lhat is inserted to keep him from struggling. Ihis plan 
of shikar is practiced only in certain seasons and when a 
colony of s6hna happen to be within ironvenient reach of 
the chuhra’s encampment. The usual mode of shikaring 
them is during the day, either before they have opened 
out their holes or immediately after they have plugged them 
up. The implements then used are a peg similar to the one 
already described and a mallet, shaped like a polo stick, 
about a foot long, with a 3-foot handle struck in nearer to¬ 
wards the base than the apex. The mallet head tapers to 
u point about an inch in diameter, and is generally made 
of some bard woo<l. Armed with these instruments and a 
double cord-belt round his waist, the chuhra stalks out either 
before the sahnas have left their holes, or immediately after 
they have retired; and as he moves along (always without 
shoes, and at a very slow pace) he keeps a sharp look out 
for the sdhna’s hole, which he approaches very cautiously, 
almost on tiptoe; and when within striking distance of the 
hole, he brings his mallet down with such terrific fon-e thnt 
with one blow of his mallet he sinks a shaft, about 4 inches 
away from the hole, that completely cuts ofi the sahna’s 
retreat, and rapidly inserting the wooden peg into the 
crumbled chamber, he secures his shikdr, and breaking its 
spine just above the shoulders, he puts it lietween one of 
the twists of his cord-belt, and proudly marches of! to the 
next sahnd’s hole. A chuhra, after a successful day’s shikdr, 
is a treat to see. His shoes (if he has any) are generally 
stuck into his pagri, and with his belt full of these repul¬ 
sive looking sahnas, all dangling around his waist, he brings 
to memory the pictures one sometime* sees of Adam and 
Eve after they had been driven out of the Garden of Eden. 
A third way of shikaring the sdhna is to suffocate the poor 
beast. This plan admits of all the members of the chuhra 
family participating in the sport. It is carried on during 
the rains (generally after a very heavy fall, when there is 
plenty of water available). The chuhra on such occasions 
goes out with all the spare members of his family, provid¬ 
ing himself with a few pots anu some sort of digging im¬ 
plements; they go 1» the nearest depression that has some 
water within convenient reach, t.nd either drain water into 
the hole by an artificial cutting, or swamp it by filling it 
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been trying to had 
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years: in unfavourable one* uo breeae set-s in, and as soon 
as tbe scanty showers cease, the whole place begins to steam. 

There is a rain gauge at each of the tahsil headquarte^ 
and the record* are shown in tables 3, 4 and o of Part B 
of the Gazetteer. In 1917-lS the monsoon rams were ah- 
nonnallv heavj*. 13-41 inches falling during Au^st and 
SepteniWr. Excluding this year, the average for the period 
1909-10 to 1919-19 was a* follows: — 


t 

Mnltsu 

Shojabad. 

lAXlhran. 

Kabtrwala 

MsiUi. 

April to September ... 

4‘4t 

8-42 

605 

4-84 

68S 

October to Harcb 

1-74 

1T5 

1-30 

1-43 

1-26 

Total 

r.-is 

4-55 

0-36 

6-27 

6-69 


The normal average is rather more than 6 inches of whifh 
the monsoon rains account for about 5 inches. Ihe distnc 
thus shares very little cither in the summer or winter rams. 


SECTION B.—History. 


There is practically no history of Mult4n before the 
arrival of the Arabs in the 8th centurj- A.I). It is nearly 
certain that Alexander paa*ed through the district in the 
cold weather of B.C. 325—326. but it is almost impossible 
to trace his march with any definitenes-s. The accounts of 
his invasion are discussed in Sir A. Cunningham’s books and 
in Bunbury’s Ancient Geography, but the identifications are 
so utterly conjectural that it has been thought better to 
quote as it stands the account given by A man, from which 
readers may draw their own conclusions. That hi.stonon 
describes how Alexander after reaching the confluence 
of the Chenab and .Thelum rivers marched across a desert 
against the Malloi and stormed one of their cities ^supposed 
by General Cunningham to Ke Kot Kamdlia). He then 
continues:— 


• Alexander having dined and sDowod hU troops to reel till the 
first watch of the night, began to »*rch fonroH, and. 

« Breat distance in the night nmred at the 

darbreak. There be learned that many of the Malloit bad already 


• The translation is that given by M^in^ in “ The Invasion 

of India by Alexander the Great.” CoasUble, 1893. 

f The Malloi are probably the same as the MSlavas mentioned in 
tbe Ma^bhnrata. 
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hold, captured it at thrfim aJ^uft attacked the strong- 

inti it, except, of wTreTthik whoT^^f 
Then Peith6n and^i, .e„. ^eir*^ TutlSd:^ rlS^SeJ”Ae'X 

the iS fet“cTThrf* 

fled thither for re^™ On •‘•d 

c wX^ „“nSi “:i;*’rd ihS- S’ 

a-r .fca, -rs 

■oeinjj this, the rest of the Macedonians for rorv shame ^ 

1"^**“* "«t fltv to their house*, in which thov were canaht 

and *’**■« f**^*'?*- 5.00B in »n were ltil£d 

nnd, as they were men of spint, a few only were taken prisoners. 

He remained there one day to gire his army rest, and next day 
he mored forward to attack the rest of the Ma'lloi He found their 

the‘dei^“‘^‘Thf;e“h^ ‘'’® inhabiUnts had fli into 

the OMort '^ere he again allowed the army a day’s rest, srd next 

t£i ri "er wlrt^th-ir nometrioa, the caralry commander, hack to 
^Lli their own troops, and as many hatt^dinns of light 

rnfsnt^ m the nature of the work required. He directed 

any of those who had fled for refuge to the jungle, of which tilers 

unless they Tol^untarily surrendered. The troops under these two 
thc^” ®*P^n*^ many of the fngitires in these jnnglos and killed 


He marched himself against the largest city of the ^falloi, to which 
be wu inform^ many men from their other cities had fled for safety. 
Iho Indians, liowerer, abandoned this place also when they heard 
that .Alexander was approaching. They then crossed the HydrnSt^s. 
and. with a xiew to ohstnict Alexander’s passage, remained drawn up 
in order of battle upon the hanks hocause they were yerr steep. Or 
learning this, he took all the caralry which he had with him, and 
nmrrhed to that part of the Hydrn6t#s where he had been told the 
Malloi were posted; nnd the infantry were directed to follow after 
him. Wlien lie came to the rirer and deaeried the enemy drawn up 


* oxvpov Kol Teretj^ttfifvop) 

Cunningham locates the position at Tnlarabn, where there are remains 
"”**1 lort- See also the account of Tulamh.s in Chapter IV 

according to Cnnningham, is probably the monni at 
Atari on the K^irwdla-Tulam^ ro^. 

C2 
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on the opposite bank, he plunged at once, just as ho was after the 
march, into the ford, with the cavalry only. When the enemy saw 
Alexander now in the middle of the stream they withdrew in haMe, 
bnt yet in good order, from the bank, and Alexander pursued them 
with the ravatry only. Bnt when tbe Indians perceived he had noth* 
ing but a party of horse with him, they faced round and fought 
stoutly, being about CO,000 in number. Alexander, perceiving that 
their phalanx was very compact, and his own infantry not on tbe 
gronnu, rode along all round them, and sometimes charged their ranks, 
bnt not at close quarters. Meanwhile the Agrianians and (ithM- bat¬ 
talions of light-armed infantry, which consisted of picked men, arrived 
on the field along with the archers, while the phnlanx of infantry 
was showing in si|^t at no great distanoe off. A% they were threatened 
at once with so many dangers, the Indians wheeled round, and with 
headlong speed fled to the strongest of all the cites that lay near.* 
Alexander killed many of them in tbe pursuit, while those who es- 
caped to the city wore shut up within its walls. At first, therefore, 
be surrounded the place with his horsemen as soon as they came 
op from the march. But when the infantry arrived hi> encamped 
amnnd the wall on every side for the remainder of thia dav— a time 
too short for making an osaanlt, to say nothing of the great fatigue 
his army had undergone, the infantry from their long march, and the 
cavalry by the continnous pursuit and espacially by the passage of tbe 
river. 

On the following day, dividing bis army into two parts, be himself 
assaulted the wall at the head of one division, while Perdikkns led 
forward the other. Fpon this the Indians without waiting to receive 
the attack of the Macedonians, abandoned the walls and fled for 
refuge to the citadel. Alexander and his troops therefore hurst open 
a small gate and entered the city long before the others. But Perdik- 
kas and the troops under fiis command entered it much later, having 
found it no easy work to snrmonnt the walls. The most of them, in 
fact, had neglected to bring scaling ladders, for when they saw the 
wall left without defenders they took it for granted that the city hsd 
actually been raptured. But when it became clear that the enemy 
WAS still in powwission of the eitadel, and that many of them were 
drawn up in front of it to repel attack, the Macedonians endeavoured 
to force their way into it. some by sapping the walk, and others 
I by applying the scaling ladders wherever that was practicable. 
Alexander, thinking Chat the Macedonians who carried the l.idders 
were loitering too much, snatched one from the man who cnrrie<l it. 
placed it against tbe wall, and began to ascend, cowering the while 
under bis shield. The next to follow was Penkestss. who esrried the 
sacred shield which Alexander had taken from the temple of the Tlian 
.\th§nA, and which he used to keep ^th him and have carried before 
him in all hii battles. Next to him Leonnatna, an officer of the 
b^ygnard. ascended by the some ladder: and hr a different bidder 
.Abress, one of those soldiers who for superior merit drew donble pay and 
allowances. The king was now near the roping of the wall, and resting 
his shield agsinst it. was pushing some of the Indians within the 
fort, and had cleared the parapet hr killing others with bis sword. 
The hvpaspists. now alarmed beyond measure for the king's safety, 
pushed eaeh other in their haste np the some ladder and broke it so 
that those who were already mounting it fell down and made the ascent 
impracticahle for othen. 

Alexander, while standing oj the wall, was then assailed on every 
side from the adjacent towers, for none of the Indians had the 
courage to come near him. He was assailed also by men in the rity. 
who throw dart* at him from no great distance off, for it so happened 


• This is the city nsnolly identified with MnlUn^ The identifien- 
tion is very probably correct, but that it is not without diffimitice 
win be easily seen by a glance at tbe text above quoted. 
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that a mound of earth had been thrown up in that quarter cloee to 
the wall. Aleunder waa, moreover, a oonapicuoua object ^th by the 
^lendour of ^ arms and the Mtoniahing audacity he diiq>layed. 
He then perceived that if be remained where ho was, he would be ex¬ 
posed to danger without being able to achieve anything noteworthy, 
but if he leaped down into the citadel he mi^t perhaps by this very 
act paralyse the Indians with terror, and it be did not, but neces¬ 
sarily incurred danger, he would in that case not die ignobly, but 
after performing great deeds worth being remembered by the men 
of after times. Having so resolved, he leap^ down from the wall into 
the citadel. Then, supporting himself against the wall be slew with 
his sword some who assaijed him at dose quarters, and in particular 
the governor of the Indians who had rushed upon him too boldly. 
Against another Indian whom he saw approaching, he hurled a stone 
to check his advance, and another he similarly repelled. If any one 
came within nearer reach he again used his sword. The barbarians 
bad then no further wish to approach him but standing around assailed 
him from all quarters with whatever missiles they carried or could lay 
their hands on. 

At this crisis Penkestas, and Abreos the dimoirite, and after 
them I^nnatos, the only men who succeeded in reachiiig the top of 
the trail before the ladder broke, leaped down and beun fighting in 
front of the king. But there Abreas fell, pierced in the forehead by 
an arrow, _ .Mexonder himself was also struck by one which pierced 
through ^ cuirass into his chest above the pap, so that as Ptolemy 
says, air gurgled from the wound uloug with the blood. But sorely 
wounded as be was, he continued to defend himself as long as hu 
blood was still warm. Since much blood, however, kept gu^inu out 
with every breath he drew a dixsiness and faintness seised him, and 
he fell where he stood in a collapse upon his shield. Ponkastas then 
bestrode him where he fell holding up in front of him the sacred shield 
which bad been taken from lUion, while Leonnatos protected him from 
side attacks. But both these men wore severely wounded, and Alexan¬ 
der was now on the point of swooning away from the loss of Mood. 
As for the Macedonians, they were at a loss how to make their way 
into the citadel, because those who had seen Alexander shot at tipoii 
the wall and then leap down inside it, had broken down the Udders 
up which they were rushing in all baste, dreading test their king, in 
recklessly exposing himself to danger, should come by some hurt. In 
their perplexity they devised rarioua plans for ascending the wall. It 
was made of earth, and so some drove pegs into it, and swinging them¬ 
selves up by means of these, scrambled with difficulty to the top. 
Others ascended bv mounting one upon the other. The man who first 
reached the top flung himself headlong from the wall into the city, 
and was follow^ by the others. There, when they saw the king fallen 
prostrate, they all raised loud lamentations and outcries of grief. 
And DOST around his fallen form a desperate struggle ensued, one 
Mscedonian after another holding his shield in front of him. In the 
meantime, some of the soldiers having shattered the bar by which the 
gate in the wall betwi^n the towers was secured, made their way into 
the city a few at a time, and others when they saw that a rift was 
made in the gate, put their shoulders under it and haring then pushed 
It into the space within the woH. opened an entrance into the citadel 
in that quarter. 

Upon this wme began to kill the Indians, and in the massacre 
spared none, neither man, woman, nor child. Others bore off the king 
n|MD his shield. His condition was very low, and they could not yet 
J? Ti**^**' ^ survive. Some writers have asserted 

Mat KritocUmos, a physician of KAs, an Asklapiad bv birth, extracted 
*“• *Mpon from the wonnd by making an incision wtiere the blow had 
svnek. Other writers, however, say Uiat as no surgeon was present at 
torn terrible crisU, Perdikkas, an officer of the bodyguard at AUxan- 
der s own demre made an incision into the wound with his sword and 
removed the weapon. Its removal was foIIowcNl by such a copiows 
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^ V**“* Alexniidw M*in swooned, and the swoon had 

fictions also have Wn recorded 
^ accident, and Fame rcceiring them 

inTentors, has presenred them to our own Jay nor 
will she cease to transmit the falsehood to one generation after an¬ 
other except they bo finally suppressed by this history. 


The common account, for example, is that this accident befell 
aniong the Oxydrakai,* but in fact it occurred among the 
MaUoi, an independent Indian nation. The city belonged to tha Malloi 
and the men who wounded Alexander were Malloi. Ther had certainly 
agreed to combine with the Oxydrakai and giro battle to the common 
enemy, but .\lexander had thwarted this design by his sudden and 
rapid qii^h through the waterless connti 7 , whereby these tribes were 
prevented from giving each other mutual help. 


While .\1exander remained at this place to be cured of his wound, 
the first ROWS which reached the camp whence be had started to 
attack the Malloi was that he had died of his wound. Then there 
"rose at first a loud lamentation from the whole army, as the mourn- 
fill tiding spread from man to man. But when their lamentntson 
was ended, they gave way to despondency and anxious doubts about 
the appointment of a commander to the army, for among the officers 
many could advance claims to that dignity which both the Alexander 
and the Macedonians seemed of e<|iiBl weight. They were also in 
fear and doubt how they could be conducted home in safety surrounded 
as they were on all hands hy warlike nations, some not yet reduce 1. 
bnt likely to fight resolutely for their freedom, while others would to 
a tertainty_ revolt when_ relieved from their fear of .Mexander. Thev 
seemed hraides to be just then among impassable rivers, while the 
whole outlook presented nothing but inextricable difficulties when they 
most wanted their king. Bnt on receiving word that he was still alive 
they could hardly think it true, or persuade themselves that he was 
likely to recover. Kven when a letter came from the king himself 
intimating that ho would soon come down to the camp, most of them 
from the excess of fear which possessed them distrusted the news, for 
they fancied that the letter was a forgery concocted by his body- 
gnards and generals. 


On coming to know this. Alexander, anxious to present any com- 
motiosM arising in the army, as soon as ho could bear the fatigue, had 
himself convey^ to the banka of the river HydrnfitAs and embarking 
there he sailid down the river to reach the camp, at the junction of 
the HTdrafltia and the Akesines.+ where Hiphairtion commanded the 
land forces and Nearchoa the fleet. When the vemel which carried 
the king was now approaching the ramp, he ordered the aiming to be 
■ removed from the poop that he might he visible to all. They were, 
however, even yet incredulous, supposing that the freight of the 
vessel was Alexander’s dead bod.v, until he neared the hank when he 
raia^ his arm and stretched ont his hand to the multitude. Tlien 
the men raised a loud cheer and lifted^ up their hands, some towaHs 
• heaven and some towards Alexsnder himself. Tears even started in¬ 

voluntarily to the eyes of not a few at the unexpected sight. Rome 
of the hypaspLsts brought him a litter where ho was carried ashore 
from the vessel, hut he called for his horse. When he was seen once 
more on hnrsebeck, the whole army greeted him with loud acclamations, 
which filled with their echoes the shores and all the snnronnding hills 
and dales t G 

* Also called Hydrskai, Sydracoe and S.vrakonsai b.v varions claasi- 
caJ authors, .tnthoritiea are at variance as regards the proper Ranskrit 
e<inivaJent which is given as Suraka Asuraka, Sndra Rndraka. Ac. 

t i.t., of the Ravi and the Chen£b. As noted in Chapter I these 
rvera uaM up to m comparatively recent period to meet south of 
MalUn. 
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Alexuuder having received the submission of Malloi and 
(Jxydrakai, proceeded down the Chenab to its junction with 
the Indus, leaving Philip as ‘ satrap ' in charge. This Philip 
was shortly afterwards murdered by one Eudemus, who be- 
gan to extend his 3 >ower over the north and west of the pro¬ 
vince. In B.C. 327, however, the Macedonians were over¬ 
powered by Chandragupta, of Pataliputra, the Sandracottus 
of Megasthenes, and the family of this prince remained in 
power over Northern India till the beginning of the second 
century B.C., when the country was invaded by the Grseco- 
Bactrian sovereigns who were at that time being ousted from 
their own Bactrian dominions. Then from about 30 B.C. to 
470 A.D. the Eushan tribe of the great Yue-chi and their suc¬ 
cessors from a cognate race, the Little Yue-chi, were the 
pre<loniinant power; and from 470 to about 560 A.D. the 
Ephthalites or White Huns are supposed to have been in 
authority. The battle in which the White Huns are believ- 
<^1 to have been finally defeated by a Hindu king Vikrama- 
ditya (about A.D. 644), is said by Albiruni to have been 
fought “ in the region of Kanir between Multan and the 
castle of Ixini,” but the identification of this Kanir with 
the town of Kahror in the Mult4n District is very doubt¬ 
ful. 


The next indication of events in the early history of 
Mull4n is derive<l from the . writings of early .Xrab geo¬ 
graphers* in which Multfin figures as the capital of an im¬ 
portant province of the kingdom of Sindh. At the time 
when' the Arabs first penetrateil the valley of the Indus, the 
country was ruled by Chach, a Brahman, who had usurped 
the throne on the death of SahSsi Rai, the last monarch of 
a dvTiasty bearing the name of Rai. With regard to this 
dvnasty no detailed information is extant.t The Chachn^nUi, 
however, relates that Siharas, father of Sahfisi Rai, bad 'di¬ 
vided his kingdom into four provinces, the most northern 
of which had its capital at Multin, and extended as far as 
the bonlers of Kashmir.^ The date of Chach*s usurpation 
is fixed by Sir H. Elliot ns A.H. 10, corresponding to A.D. 
fi-Sl.S Having seixed upon .\lor, the capital of the Rai 
d.vnasty, he marched northwards info the province of Multan, 
which was held by Malik Bnjhra. a relative of Sahtisi Rai. 
Crossing the Bitis, which then had an independent course. 


• Collected in Elliot’s “ History of Indi»,” Vol. I. 

t The Chaehn4ma mentions the oAines of three kings—Sahtisi Rai, 
his father Rtharas, and his nwndfather Sahisi Rai 1; the Ta/of-ui- 
Hrdm mentions two additional tuimes faee Elliot, Hitt. Ind., I., p. 405). 
Another .trab History—the Majmn-{-tedriddt —assigns to the dynasty 
an antiquity of two thousand years. 

Z Chaehndaui. Elliot, Hist. Ind., 1.. p. 139. 

5 Hist., Ind., I., p. 414. 


CHAPTER L B. 
History. 
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oi Bajhra, and having occupied the fon 
afcnt-^if'tr Multan, croased*^ over to the 

ret^d within the walls, and having made an unaucceifui 
^phcauon for help to the lldja of Kashmir, at last sur. 
Jeered upon honorable terms. From Multan, Chach pro- 
^ed to subdue Brahmdpur, Kahror and Ashahai, cities of 
the Multan province, and then marching northwards, and 
I^efrating apparently into the lower Himdlavas, there tUed 
the ^undaiy- between his kingdom and that of Kashmir.* 
Chach died in A.D. 671, and was succeeded by his brother 
Chandar, who w said to have been a zealous adherent of the 
Buddhist faith.t Chandar was succeeded in A.D. 679 bv 
his nephew Dahir, -on of Chach. 



Towards the end of the year W1 A.D., while Chach 
was still alive, the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang came, via 
Sindh, to Multan. The account of his travels merely states 
briefly that “ leaving the right bank of the Indus, he arrived 
at the kingdom of Mu-lo-'an-pu-lu ” (3fuia*sthana-pura), 
and continues with a short description of the Sun-temple 
in the city. Hiuen Tsang’s account of the Punjab kingdoms 
of that day is not easily reconciled with the accounts given 
by the Arab historians, but deserves credit on account of 
his general truthfulness and accuracy. 

Aeat) rule. —Crac.s 700—970 A. D. 

One is apt to forget that when Hiuen Tsang visited 
Multin twenty years of the Hijra era had already passed, 
and that a-ithin twenty years of his departure the Arabs 
were knocking at the gates of Sindh. The Arabs were, it 
is true, restrained by various considerations from an y ini- 
mediate incursions into India, and they had set about the 
conquest of Spain before they laid hands on the Indus 
valley, but in due time and within seveutj’ years of the visit 
of the Buddhist pilgrim the Muhammadan conqueror stood 
in his footsteps at Multan. The piratical outrages of the 
Meds of lower Sindh bad roused the spirit of the Caliph, 
and a victorious army led by a passionate general of eighteen 
years of age surged up the valley of the Indus, defeating 
the remnants of the dynasty of Chach and capturing forti«ss 
after fortres.s till Multin itself was reached. 

Muhammadanism, having thus been introduced into 
Multdn, was not again repulsed. It would be a mistake, now. 
ever, to imagine that the dutrict became at once the Muham¬ 
madan country that it now is. The invading force was but 
small in numbers, and far removed from its supports, so that 
the occupation of the district was in the main a military one.. 


* Ckackmima. Elliot, Hist. lad., I., p. 144. 
t Ibid, lSS-63 
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The Governor himself lived in a cantonment some miles from CHA PTER li B. 
Molt&n, and there appears to have been a subordinate History. 
Governor at Kahror, but the majority of the people of the 
district were, as before, B&jptit unbelievers. The conquerors Ksriy period, 
must have been largely Arabs, but it was only by degrees 
that anything like a permanent immigration of true or nomi¬ 
nal Arabs took place: there is no Syad or Kuresh family 
of note in the district that traces its advent from any date be¬ 
fore the Ghainavide invasion, and there is no tr^ition (other 
than that of the conversion of the Dhudis of Diwan Chawali 
Mashaikh) which points to any general conversions of the 
natives during the first three centuries of Muhammadan 
occupation. The Uiudu pojiulations, lying along the banks 
of the river, were left much to themselves, they were assessed 
to land revenue and the capitation tax, but their internal 
organization was not interfered with, and their religious 
institutions were, after the first flush of victory, left undis¬ 
turbed 


.\s time passed on the power-of the Caliphate begun to 
weaken, and by the end of the Uth century Mult4n was, for 
all pntctieal purposes, independent of Baghdad. How the 
local governors continued to maintain their- power against 
the natives it is not easy to say: it is possible that, as Masiidi 
says, the possession of* the Sun-temple was their safeguard, 
but more probably the I’unjib and Delhi powers, though 
much renowned in stoiy, were really too weak to have much 
effec-t on the Muhammadan garrison of Multin, while the 
Sihi djTiasties to the north were fully occupied in resisting 
Mussalradn aggression in the direction of Eanddbar and 
Kdbul. At all events we hear of no wars, and the district 
remained for three centuries the outpost of Isldm in India, 
while practically the whole of the rest of what is now known 
as the Punjdb remained under Hindu rulers. 

C^ronirU. 


fldl. The Arete inreded the Indus Valley. Firishta (Briggs i. 4) 
says that they penetrated to ^lultan, but A1 Biladuri (EU. i, 118) does 
not expressly state this to hare been the cese. 

712 Mubanunsd Kssim marches triumphantly from lower Sindh 
up the' Indus VaUsy, defeats Raja Ddhir near Sakkar, and 
on towmrde MulUn. After Uking Aakalanda (suppo^ to the 
modern Uch)*, be attacked Sikka (a fort lying apparently imi^iately 
opposite Multdn on the south bank of the Rdvi), and ultimately 
gained Multdn itself. 

The following is the account of the campaign given by Al Biladuri 
(d. A. D. 892-3, ED. i, 122): — 

‘ Muhammad advanced towards Alsaks, a town on ‘bis side of 
the Bids, which was captured by him and is now in rums. Ho tMiv 

•The Rdvi then probably flowed south of the «ty of Multdn. 
Aakalanda (var. Alakanda. Akaalaad^ A’dkanda, ^.) has 
fletl. very doubtfully, with Uch. The «te of Sikks u ““bnwn ,. 
powiibly It was on the mounds south of the City Railway Station 
where the shrine of Msl Pdkddman now stands. 
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with glory The infidel. S'duSTdef & 

SNT„S:fn>?nTTere1e^l*ee5^^^ 

by quarter and point^ out to them an'.qml^M 

riveT^f "•'*** “.ter C“hi 

which lherMl? r/./o< ® * '•«®"oir like a n-ell 

Muhammad dertn^ed thie Trater-cuiirte ttl-era- 
on the inhabitant, opprened with thirat surrendered at dScretion 

** * “* “’“••‘•ta ‘be temple to tlie number of 

The author of the Chacb-nama, which waa written before 750 K D 
girea a somewhat different account. (Ell. i, 2 fi 3 itqq.)i _ 

‘!f ^"ba. he left the fort, croaMd 

the and reached the atrongbold of Askalonda, the neoDle of 

fiehf' ‘be arriral of the Arab a^) caiKt to 

u “iolators were defeated and threw themaelree into the fort 
Ihey ^au to shoot arrow, and fling stones from the mangonel, on 
iilT-r » ■« T."/ eontinned for seven day., and the nephew of the 

attacks 

b^att to be diatreeaed for provisions; but at last the 
b“?w* *•*“• to ]be night time and threw hinmelf into 
tlw fort of Sikka, which IS a large fort on the south bank of tto 

ilnVtAn " It” Kasim, with the army, proceeded towards Sikka 

MulUfn. It waa a fort on the south hank of the Rivi. and Baihra 
‘^ajhra (daughter’s aon) was in it. When be^ re- 
«iT©<I the intelligence he commenced opGr.itions. Erery day when 
ont [•?* •^'■fba advanced towards the fort, the^nemy enme 

out and fought, and for 1. da:^ they maintained a flerce conflict. 

tiTr WnUin. in ronaeqncnce 

ft ‘bejleath of bn friends Muhammad Kiaim had sworn to deatrov 
the fort, fto be ordered hia men to pillage the whole city He then 
crossed over towar^ ‘b« f^rrj lielow the citr. and Baihra 

came out to take rte field. That day the battle raged from morning 
" v‘L*‘i'‘"a ‘t' *”"'’!• • <iav-lnhourer. M.ver^ 

wLl*f “r.’^arkncaa. the king of the heavenly host covered 

fcimaelf with the veil of concealment, and all retired to their tenta 
« ”n‘‘ “**' ®®'"tog dawned from the horiaon. and earth 

was illumined fighting again commenced, and many men wen- slain 
on teih sidea: but the victory remained still undecided. For a space 
of two months mangonels and ghazraks were used, and stonM and 
arrows were thrown from the wall of the fort. At last provisions 
became exceedingly scarce in the camp, and the price of an im’s boail 
waa raised to ^ dirha^. When the chief Gnrsiya. son of CHiandar 
nephw of Dahir, saw that the Arab, were in no wav dishearten^ bnt 
on the contrary, were confident, and that he had no prospect of 
relief he went to wait on the king of Kashmir. The next da^when 
the Arabs ^ached ^ fort and the fight commenced, no pfaoe waa 
foiyid suitoble for digpng a mine until a person came ont of the fort 
and su«kI for mercy. Muhammad Kfisim gave him protection and he 
pointed out a place towards the north on the banka of a river. A mine 
waa dug, and in two or three days the walls feU down and the fort 
WM taken. Sn» thousand warriors were put to death and all their 
relations and dependents were taken os slaves. Protection was given 

to the merchants. aiTiaans and the agriculturists. When Muhnra- 

mad Riairn had settle teras with the principal inhabitants of Mnitfin 
5r a Jama ^S)id and minareta. and he appointed the Amir 

rmmani, ita Governor. He left Kbarim. 
son rt .Jbnl Malik Taman in the fort of Bramhfipflr. on the bnnln 

SobuT <Pbore»>. Akrama. son of 
Kiban Sbami, was appointed Governor of the lerrito-r round Mnitfin 

• * * 
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r^;ft^.:s3rsa> --»•»"o-*" “■ ■•"• 

h,«»^rf^M»^ d.«.h he (urtW ('"SrcSlphU^* 

ti.hrjs-'s sTerr. ^'?”h'’;L:?v«..»i. h,.,.h <««.-*..) 

Si.:' •V™'? rhi.“.i‘.-h»»'-«.«s 

p"”"* B.id...i-i. .hd .b. 

"Lr?s 

lovrins account »n.^‘» is in the family of Oaama. wn 

Multan, I hayo aaid that the throno la mi^ of 

of Loa, son of Ghalib, and ,'* j* w*M«lim frontiera, around 
fortifications. Mnlwn ”, ®"* “/ \^oog.nd hamlet* and Tillajte* a^ 

which are a hundred and twenty tnow Mnltin aa I have aaid, 
cording to the ??“,“* ,fw“'”l'hic*h la vuitod bv’people from the 
is the fanloua idol “ho b^g na^e ^eringa of 

fartheat ^ood and all Irind* of perfume* and 

money and leweU nilRrimage to it. And moat of the 

thousands /‘.^^P^jerVyed from the beat part* of 
revenue* of the l^g of Mul . brought to the idol and i* 

the pure aloe* w<^ of <1*”"*^ ^ j which receire* the mark of 

worth two wen M from other wonderful thiniff which 

a signet ring like wax, a infidel king* descend nnon 

are brought to the idt^ „^able to put theT to flight tW 

i-u^i^s^Thd^d.;::; uh.h...rM„..hhih. 

son of Asad, the Qoreshi of the house of Osama. 

.\hont 951. the Geographer *‘**|'’’J^/jgrtile th^TMultAn.’ (Ka- 

j 'a’r'B 'ws5’p.«:'l5o!“S.«.l”*“ ‘ B«»d» >■“ • ' 

S" .a 

people of Multin wear trous^. a^ moat of them speak 1 er 
sian and Sindhi as in Mansurs.' (EH. i. 2P-2t»>. 

In 97« Ibn Hankal visited India for 
very much the same acconnt of Multin as Istakhn does. 

The K.tRMtTiANS is Mri.T.ts— .\. D. 970—1206. 

As the Caliphttle prow weaker, the tendency 
in rersi a and elsewhere increased, and in S91, one Abdull 

• A. D. 915-18 Cire. . 

t The potttion of Samand or Baamad ia nrt 
ment refer^lto was known as Jandrnd, Jandrsr, Jsndur, Ac. 

-EH j. 380 


The Ksrmatii 
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(^lletl Karinat ’ froiu iiis using in confidential couiniunica* 
tions the minute Arabic writing so termed) came into notice 
a^ a follower of the Ismailians, one of tlie most dangerous 
of the Ali-ite sects in the East. This Abdulla started a doc¬ 
trine that everj'thing was allowable, and proceeded to curry 
out his views with violence. Syria was invaded, Basra and 
Xufa were taken, and even 2iecca was pillaged, and the black 
stone removed. His followers were soon afterwards ignomi- 
niously defeated in Egypt and Irak, and appear gradually 
to have pushed themselves and their doctrines into the Indus 
Talley, where towards the end of the 10th century they seized 
Multan, destroyed the Hindu temple, and altered the site ol 
the orthodox mosque. At that period a family of Lodi 
Pathans had obtained possession of the whole Punjab frontier 
from a little south of Peshiwar to Multdn, and the governors 
of this family seem shortly to have come under the Kar- 
matian influence. Already owning a very louse allegiance 
to the Ohaznavide monarchs, they now became specially 
obnoxious to that zealoiu defender of the Faith, Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who twice marched against them, and ultimately de¬ 
ported the governor Daud laali from Multan to Afghanistan. 
This Daud was shortly afterwards released by Mahmud’s 
successor Mu.-^aud, but Multan still continued to be steeped 
in heresy and we find among the Karmatious of the day a 
Baja of the native Suiura family, who appears to have en¬ 
joyed considerable power in the district. The country, how¬ 
ever, remained nominally subject to the Ghaznavides, until 
they in their turn were overthrown by Muhammad Ghori, who 
in the course of his expeditions pu.s.sed several times through 
Multdn and on one occasion is recorded to have ‘ delivered 
that place from the bands of the Karmatians.’ This is the 
last we hear of this sect in Multan which hud l»een mure or 
less in their hands for two centuries. 

The result of the sectarian wars appears to have been 
unfavourable to the prosj>erity of the city and the district; 
for when the Gardezi Syads first immigrated to Multdn in the 
relgii of Sultdn Bairdin Shah (1118—1152) the city is said to 
have been utterly deserted. The Gardezi Syads—who, it 
may be noted, are to this day Shias—appear to have got pos¬ 
session of a good deal of laud along the old course of the 
Rdvi us far north as the middle of the Eabirwila tahsil *nii 
Sheikh Yusuf Gardezi, their chief, is the first of the great 
company of Muhammadan preachers of whom we hear so 
much in the next period. 

Chrotkitlt. 

Circa 970 A. D.—Firishta says (Briggs i, 9) * Daring the reign of 
the Samani kinp the Afgh&ns formed a barrier between the king¬ 
doms of Multdn and Lahore, and thns we find the Samdni troops alwara 
limited their predatory ezcarsions to Sind and Tatta. ^en 
gorernment of Obasni devolred on Alaptagin, hia general Sabnktagin 


Mcxtak Distkict.'i 
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fr«<|uently invaded the prorinoes of Mnitan and Laghmnn, carrying CHAPTER 1> Ri 
away iu inhabitants as slarea in spue of the Afghans. Jaipal. the — 

Raja of Lahore, concerted nienanres with the Bhaitia Rijn to obtain History, 
the serrioM of Sheikh Hamid, an .VfghAn, who, being apptiinted 
(iOTernor of Multan and Laghman, placed garrisons of .\fghlin troop* The EsrsoatiaBS. 
in those districts.’ 

976. —‘ On the death of Alaptagin, Sabuktagin succeeded to his 
power: and Sheikh Hamid, perceiring that his own country would, 
in all probability, suffer in the incursions with which Sabuktagin 
threatened India united himself with that prince. Sahnktagin from 
motives of policy avoided the district of Sheikh Hamid by every means 
in his power.’ (Firishta, Briggs i, 9). 

980.—The Karmatians under Jalam ibn Shaiban took Multin, 
destroyed the idol temple and built a new mosque in place of the old 
one. (Alb. Sach. i, 116). 

1CHM. Mahmiid of Ghazni passed through the province of Miiltdn 
on his way to Bhatia. The province of Multin appears to have ex¬ 
tended up to the Salt Range, and Bhatia is supped by Elliot to be 
Bhera (ii. Ml). [Firishta Br. i, .18]. 

1005. — ‘ Sheikh Hamid Lodi, the first ruler of MulU^n, bad paid 
tribute (done homage) to Amir Sabuktagin, and after him hi* grand¬ 
son Abul Fath I)nnd. the son of Nasir, tlie son of Hamid. Abul Fath 
Daud now having abandoned the tenets of the faithful had at this 
time shaken off bis allegiance.' Ho obtained the assistance of Anand- 
pol of Lahore who was, however, defeated by Mahmiid, who then 
* entered Mnitfin by the route of Bhatinda.’ Mahmdd beaieg^ Multin 
for seven dayw, hut hearing of an invasion of Herit. retired after 
receiving the submission of .Abut Fath. (Firishta i, 41). The Tarikhi 
Yamini says ' he took Multin by assault and treated the people with 
severity.’ (Ell. ii, .32). The Karoil-ut-tawarikh (Ell. ii, 2^). saya 
the invasion was prompted hy Abnl Fath’s inclination to heresy, and 
by his having induced the people of the country to follow his opinions: 
on hearing of AnandpnI’s defeat .4bul Fath sent hi* property to Peran- 
dip and evacuated Multan. Mahmiid finding the people infatuated 
in this heresy besieged the place and took it by storm. 

_ 1010.— Mahmiid was under the necessity of marching to Multan 
which had revolted, and having cut off a number of the infidel in¬ 
habitants and brought Daud, the son of Xasir, to Ghazni, he confined 
him in the fort of Ghurak (or Tabrak) for life. (Firishta i. 60.) 

Hamid nia sa.va ' Mahmtid made war with Xawaaa (the grandson), 
ruler of Multin: conquered that country: converted the people to 
Islam: put to death the ruler of Multin, and entrusted the govern¬ 
ment of that country to another chief.’ (Ell. iii. 6i5). 

1011. Mahmiid after t.sking Thinesar retired from that countrv 
because he had not .vet rendered Multin a province of his own 
government. (Firishta i. .'52). The Geographer, .Alhiruni. seems to 
have spent some time in Multin at this period. (J.A.S.B. TSP2, 

P. 187). 

1024.—Mahmiid passed through Multin on his way to Snmnith 
rid .timer. He returned to Ghazni rid Sindh and Multin. firishta 
i, 69—78). 

1027.—Mahmiid, in order to fight ‘ the Jats who lived in the .Tud 
monntaimi ’ (i.c„ probably the Salt Range) came to Multin. built a 
fleet of boats there and had a greet naval battle with the Jats. 

(Firishta i. 82). 

10.T0.— Maaaud Ghasnari released Daud. (Ell. I. 491). Mnsand 
bim-self had at one time been Governor of Mnltin under his father. 

(Rarerty Tab. Nas. 91). 

1032.— In the sacred liooks of the Druses there is a curiona letter 
written in 10.32 by Baha-ud-din. tbe chief apostle of Hamza ' to the 
unitarianz of Multin and Hinddstin in general, and to Sheikh Ibn 
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chapter I B. .Sumar, Raja Bal in particular ’ hiddin|; th« latter ‘ oriae and brinK 
— back_ Daud the younger into the true religion, for Mosaud only delirer- 

Hiatory. him from priMm and liundage. that you might accompliiih the minis. 

try with which you were chared against .\bdalla, his nephew, and aU 
Tbs Eamt)tn<. the inhabitants of Multan.’ The letter would seem to aliuw that the 
Siimras were piiwerful in Multin at the time and were Karmatians. 
(Ell. i, 491). — 

1042.—Nami, grandson of Muhmiid Ghaanari. was made goremor 
of Peahdwar and Multin: hut Sultan Modud shortly afterwards sent 
a force to Multin against him, which attacked and slew him. (Firi-shta 

i. 116). 

1049.—The Afglidns seised on the Indus Vall^, but were defeated 
by Ali bin Rabbin, who came to Peshawar from (ihaxni, and ‘ haring 
reduced MnltAn and Sindh, subdued by force of arms the .Afghans 
who had declared their independence in that country.' (Firishta L 
129). 

1118.—Muhammad Balin, the rebellious viceroy of Sultan Bairam 
Ghaanari, advanced to opixiee the king as far as ^fnltnn. A battle 
ensued: but ' the curse of in^atitiide fell like a storm on the head 
of the perfidious rebel, who in his flight, with his sons and attendants 
sank into a deep quagmire wherein thev all perished ’ fPirishta i, 
151). 

1175. —Shahab-nd-diii Mch.-irnmnd Ghori haring conquered Gander., 
led his forces to Multdn and delivered that place from the hands of 
the Karmatians who had regained povsessinn oP. it some years 
preriouslv. lEll. ii, 293. Tab. Nas. Firishta i, 1.57, Rnv. Tab. Na«. 
449). 

1176. —He ogaiu aulidued the prorince of Multiin and marched 
against Uch. (Firishta i. 169). 

1178.—He again passed through Multan and Uch on his way to 
Gusertit (Firishta i. 170). 

1186.—Muhammad Ghori took Lahore and put it in charge of Ali 
Karmakh M’ali of Multdn. (Firishta i. 171, Rar. Tab. Nas. 451). 

1192*93.—Hinddstin baring rebelled, Muhammad Ghori advanced 
to Lahore vid Moltdn, where be conferred titles and ofhcoa on all who 
had been firm to his interest. (Firbhta i, 174). 

1203.—Muhammad Ghori was defeated in Tdrkistdn; then * Aibak 
Bak, one of the moat confidential lerranta of the State, an oflicer of 
high rank in the army, fled from the field of battle, and carried away 
the impression that by heavenly visitation the blessed {lerson of the 
Ung had met with a' misfortune and been slain. He fled with the 
speed of the wind to Multdn, and on bis arrival went immediately to 
Mir Dad Hasan, the lord of a standard,' (Raverty aa.vs Amir Dad, t.c.. 
Chief Justice, under Amir Muhammad. Governor of Lahore and 
Mnltin, Tab. Nas, 476), ' and told him that he had a private messagn 
from the king. .Amir Dad Hasan retired with him into his closet 
where the assassin pretending to whisper into his car, drew a dagger 
and stahhed him to the heart. He then ran instantly to the court¬ 
yard where he proclaimed aloud that he had killed the traitor Amir 
band in obedience to the king’s command, and producing a false 
order and commission to assume the government, he was acknowledged 
hy the army and the people.’ (Toj-nl-Maasir, Ell. ii, 233. and Firishta 
i, 182). This led to an outbreak of the Khokbars who were then 
poworfnl ^tween the Chendb and the Balt Range, but ' Baha-nd-din 
Muhammadj Governor of Songwan, with his brother who held lands 
(akta) within the borders of MulUn, accompanied hy many of the 
chief people of the city, marched out against them. Ultimately the 
Khokbars were thoroughly defeated on the Jhelum: but Mohammad 
Ghori was shortly afterwards (1205) amassinated by the Oakkbars. in 
the Rawalpindi District. 
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The Moghal I.wasioks—A. D. 1206—ld2S. 

In 1218 Cliingiz invaded Western Turkestan, and for 
the next three centuries the history- ot Multan is practkallv 
the histoi^- ot the incursions trom Western and Central A.-ia 
to which the Moghul invasion of Chingiz gave rise. 

The centre of iluhamniadau authority in India duiiug 
the jienud was Delhi, and the normal condition of Multan 
was that of noimiial subjection to the Delhi kings, but twice 
during the period Multan was for all practical purposes a 
separate kingdom independent ot Delhi, ri:., in 1210-1227, 
when the energetic Slave Oovemor, Naair-ud-din Kubacha! 
ruled over ilultan and Sindh, and again in 1445-1527 when 
the liungahs governed the district independently of the Delhi 
r-niperors. At times, too, the pinvince was held by s-igorous 
goveraoK who, though unable to secure independence, were 
powerful factors in the dynastic changes of the time. Such 
were Malik Kabir Khan, who in 1236 joined in the con- 
spi^y ^ put Razia Begam on the throne; Bahram Abia or 
Kishlu Khan who. m i:j2i, acted as the right hand man 
of (rhias-ud-din Tughlak in the latter’s succcvsfu! usurpa¬ 
tion; and Syad Khizr Khun, who marched to Delhi in 1414 
and there founded the Syad dynasty which losfeil .3S yeans. 
« e pit but little light from the historian.^ as to the character 
of the government under each ruler, and the details given 
us regimling the various degrees of severity or ability with 
which sovereigns like Ala-ud-din Khilji, Ohias-ud-din‘Tugh- 
lak, and Feroz Shah Tughlak administered their empires, 
can scarcely lie taken as applying in any completeness to terri¬ 
tories so far from Delhi as Multan and Uch. We may take 
it as veiy- probable that the interior administration of the 
district was equally neglected by all or nearly all the niuner- 
OU8 governor and kings that ruled it, and that their atten¬ 
tion was mainly fixed on repelling the hideous and incessant 
ravages of the Moghal hordes from Khurdsan and Central 
.\sia. 

There i.s^ an ^ oft-quoted {lassage in the poems of Amir 
Khusron which indicates the manner in which these pagan 
invaders were viewed by the Moslems of India. ‘ There were 
more than a thousand Tatar infidels he write>. ‘ and warriors 
of other tribes, riding on camels, great commanders in Imttle, 
all with steel-like liodie.s clothed in cotton; with faces like 
nrp, with caps of she6p skill, witli thfir heads shorn. Their 
eyes were so narrow and piendug that they might have bored 
a hole in a brazen ves.^1. Tlieir stink was more borrible 
than their colour. Their faces were set on their bodies as 
if they had no necks. Their cheeks resembled soft leather 
bottles, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses extended 
from cheek to cheek, and their mouths from cheek bone to 
cheek bone. Their nostrils resembled rotten graves, and from 
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theiu the huir descended as far as tie lips. Their moustaches 

ateut their chins. Their chests of a colour half bl^k half 
white were so covered with lice that they looked like skame 
growi^ on a bad soU. ITieir whole bodv indeed was^i^5 
with these insects and their skin as rough ^nd graTny a» 
agreen leather, fit only to be converted into shoes Thev 
devoured dogs and pigs with their nastj- teeth.’ ^ 

Such were the Moghals as they first appeared to the 
Mtions of Hindustan. As time went on the invading armies 
became less strange, numbers of them from time to tim^ settled 

fnhahitan nii«J “"ith the 

if Tdim ‘hey bad adopted the tenets 

of Islam, and ultimately when the last Central Asian in- 

inrnn were little, 

WitLn ’ r ^bich thev invaded 

reraSe." l‘® controverted questions 

3 T J ‘be etlmological relationship of Turks. Moghals 
will suffice for us to notice that at least 

CentirrA ‘be wuthem Punjab bv the^e 

recorded in the three centiiries be- 
‘here was the celebrated escape 
Gib^n, of Jalal-ud-din Khwariinn Shah acws 
tlm Indus pursued by the hosts of Chingiz, an episode which 
drew upon Multan the hostility both ot pui^er^Tnd n .r 

Turk another tribe, the Karlugh 

Si Multdn, and were 

follow^ by a Pureuing host of Moghals under Nuin Mungu- 
tah In J2.5, the Moghals under Xuin Saleh were treach^ 
ously invited to Multan to aid the local Governor in his in- 
^cre only dissuaded from wholesale massacre 

Timur A ^®^bal raiders. S^d” 

^mur Khan, defeated and killed the Prince iluhammad 

kno^ a, the Martyr Prince, who then ruled in MultSn In 
1305 an invasion under Aibak Khan was repelled bv the re- 
^ubtable wamor Ohaz. Beg Tughlafc, who is said to ha7e 
twentj'-nine rimes defreted the invading hordes. In 1.327 I 
^ire under Turmsharin Khan overran the district and onlv 
retreated on paj^nt of a bribe. In 1.397 came Tamerlane 
'^bow riwps occupied Teh and Multan, sacked 

ShahVi'TtftJ^SkpIttM Md Delhi*'' ‘‘in 1^ 

of the city before it was defeated Then ^ 

rie« province, and after a long 

of .w i.rt c»;zt,Tu 
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unhappy district Iwre the brunt of the great racial <Ustiir. 
Lances ^used by the Central Asian upheavals. The difficul- 
Ues of the ^aibar route and (for a great part of the time) 
the powerful host.h^; of the northern Gakkhare, drove the 
majority of the invading hosts to attempt the Multan route to 
flindustin. a route which. whUe the Ghaggar and SuUej stUl 
held their ancient courses, had much more to recommend it 
than in the centimes which followed. The MulWn District 
therefore, which m the ninth and tenth centuries constituted 
M outwork ot ^yeste^l Islam against Eastern Paganism, 
bccjinie in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the fore- 
mast Lamer of Indian Muhammadanism against the pagan- 
ism and barbarism which swept upon it from the West. That 
t^ distnct can have hail any real prosperity during these 
prolong^ periods of incessant raiding it is impossible to be- 
1 imiiortant commercial route ran 

through Multan gave a certain amount of intermittent pros- 
to tb* city, but in the district there was probably 
little enough of cultivation, except in the strips of alluvia 
soil along the Chenib, Bids and the Ghara. 

As re^rds the races who cultivated the soil during these 
days of distress we have little or no information. Very few 
of the land-owning races of to-day can trace their advent to 
establishment of the Eangih power in 
the fifteenth f'entury. With the exception of the Langtibs 
^emselves and of the Biloch tribee which joined them we 
^ notice of any inv^ers settling down upon the so«. 
^e tribes of Moghal or Turk orijrin who from time to time 
be^e domiciled in the countiy, must have become absorbed 
among the people and may be now represented by some of 
the numerous petty disjointed clans of the district which can 
^ve no account of their origin. The effect probably of the 
Moghal invasions was to break up and drive away the larger 
tnbal nnits, especially on the western edge of the district 

miscellaneons and haphaairf 
colonization which forms the basis of the ‘ colluvies gentium i 
now presented to our eyes. ^ 

one respect indeed the devastation of Khunlsdn and 

It led to the setting of a considerable number of pious and 
learned men, inost of whom no doubt passed on towanls Delhi 
^^om stayed to bless Multdn with their presence. 

of Ohori times had driven the 
GaHezi Syads to t^s district. A little later came a family 

tIiS*K hwarizni which settled at Kot Karor near 
T^iah and which ^ve birth to the famous Sheikh Baba-ud- 
dm Za^kana or Bahawal Haqq, who, after traveiring nearly 
the whole Mnhaminadan world, chose Multdn as his place 
of residence. To Multan also about the same time came 
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CHAPTIR I B. Tabivz from Sabzawar and Kazi Kntb-ad-din from 

^ Kashan; to Pdkpattan came liaba Farid Shakarganj; to 
Bbtery. Delhi (by way of Jfnltaii; came Khwaja Kutb-ud-din Hakh- 
HegW iBTwion* Kiiki; and to I ch came Saiad Jalul, the founder of 

many sacred families in JIultdn, Muzaffargnrh and Baha- 
walpur. In the same jjerind uruKc Sakhi Sarwar, who.-*e 
father had emifriated from Bukhara to Sakot in this dis¬ 
trict. ^^ese holy men. to^ciher with others too numerous 
to mention, would setun to have .set themselves serionslv to 
conver! to Isidm the remaining Hindu agriculturists and 
nomad" of this part of India, and it i" to their persuasion 
and reputation, father than to the sword of ony conqueror, 
that tho pofiple of the .south-west Punjdh own* their faith 
in Isidm. The lukewarmness of the population in previous 
times was roused into a kcfii fervour by the pagan invasions: 
as emjfcror’s tomb was granted a- the resting plnee of the 
body of the Saint Rtikii-i-.\lani, and from this time forward 
the holy men and holy shrines of .Multdn hes(owe»l upon tho 
city a unique reputation throughout the whole Mussalman 
world. 

CftronicU, 

1210. — Mnlik Xasir-ud-din Kubachs,* one of tlio trained slaros of 
Muhnmnind (tbori, and son-in-law of Saltan Kntb-ud-din. mnrclied 
toward* Sindh, nnd aeiied Fch and Multdn. (Firiahtn i, 20.3, Tab. 
Nas. E!l. ii, 301-2). He wa* ‘ a man of tho highest intelligence, 
cleverness, experience, discretion and aenmen.’ He set himself up as 
an independent sovereign, nnd issued coins with bilingtial Hindi and 
Arabic inscriptiona. (ThomM Path. Kings, p. lOtbl), and hi* power 
at one time extended from Sirhind to Sindh. 

1221. — Jalal-nd-din Mankbami, Khwarism Shah, wan panned by 
the armies of Chingie Khnn to the banks of the Indus. Shortly 
afterwards the Mnghal General Tnrtai advanced to Bbora and then to 
Multin, ‘ hut as there were no stones there ho ordered that the popula¬ 
tion of Bhera should he turned out to make float* of wood nnd load 
thorn with stones for the manjanick*. So they flo.sted them down the 
river, and when they arrived at Slultiin, the manjanick* were set to 
work nnd threw down many ramparts or the fort, which was nearly 
taken, when the oxcessivo heat of the weather put n stop to their 
operations.’ (Johanku.<ilia, Ell. ii, 39^. The Ro«it-us-safa says the 
Moghals were commanded hr Bala Xnyan, and that owing to the 
exoowive heat ' the hlnltinis escaped from that Bala (calamity).' CEIl. 
ii, 5691. The .Ain-i-Akhari gives the name of the general a* Turmatni 
Novian. and says he actually took Multin, but that Kubacha by 
opening his treasury repaired the disaster. (Jar. iii, 344. see also 
Bar Tab. Na.s. 6.3,^. Hownrth say* that the army wna commanded 
by two generals, Bela and Durhai (Hist. Mong i, 90). Jalal-ud-djn 
meantime fonnd hia progress opposed both hy Shams-ud-uin Altamsh in 
Hindnstan and Nn-sir-nd-din in Multin; he accordingly joined with 
the Khokhars who were the enemies of the Utter, and his general 
Ualicg Pai fell suddenly on Na*ir-nd-din at Fch. Knhncha fled to 
Bhakkar and then hack to ^Inltin, which Uzheg Pai inreated. Fthcg 
Pai seems to have struck coins at Multdn in nnticipation of takii^ 
the citv, (Thomas Path. Kings, p. 99). hot tho siege had 
(jrahankushB. Ell. ii, .396-7). Jolal-ud-din passed through Multan 
territory again next year on his way to Bindh. (Hoi. 

• T>ie name Is said to he derived from the Turkish huho, a short coat 
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bandana. Tnri (or Toll, for Turtail) 
Moghul pnnoo came with a large amiT to the walU «? tK* mtv 
MulUn uBd l^ieged that strong ?ls^or lortv d!^ 

Sin Si TirT a Porwnml liMTery that it will remain on record 

. (Tab. Nas. Kll. il, 803, and riii sriil) 
11“ Tartai recorded aboro - tlw 

acTOunU of thi* period somewhat confusod.] PirishU iii 420 saws 
Chaghtai Khan commanded the siege in penon. * * ^ 

V 1227.^hams.ud-din Altamsh of Delhi besieged and took Uch- and 
NMir.ud.din was drowned, or m soino say drowned himself, in the 

frH {'’o'!?*' }^’ ^’‘*■*•‘1* (• 210, iii, 430). Mnltia 

W1 into han^ of Sham.'«-ad*dttt and a rare copper coin of this 
king records tho of hu rule in this city. (Thomas Path. Kings, 

S •««»" a» iM-nd^lin Araa) wa^ m^e 

Roremor of Multdn. (Rarorty Tab. Nas. p. 725). ' 

.., spiiarontl.v sgain in a troubled state for 8hams. 

(Firhditr*f march against it when Im died, 

not Rarerty Tab., p. 623, read • Baniiin • 

‘ •n'-idont). Malik Kabir Khsn, 

gorernor of MnUdn. in the same year joined in the conspiracy to pnt 
w lbr«>ne; he became gorernor of Lahore, aod was 
siicieeded W Mal^ Karakash at Multil, but in 1239 Mihdn Ztl 

OH). He shortly afterwards rebeUed, and according to a local historw 

oillU® **!?“”• *>" MnlUn, where she Ixetowed muih 

alms on the poor and gave Tillages m mafi to the Kureshi and Cnrdeai 


1239, The Karlugh Turk, Saif.nd.din Hasan, wiu driTen this rear 
jom '^hiiani by tho Moghab and soinod Multdn. (Thomas Path. 

p IST)**’**'* *" R'* name. Rarerty in 

Meantime Kabir Khan assumed soTereignty at Dch, and alter 
his death m 1241, his son Tnj.ud.din sereraf time* attacked the 
Karlttghi l>eforc the gates of Slnltln. (Raverty Tab. Nae. 666). 

j army under Main Mangutsh attacked Teh: Saif. 

nd.din Am f^m MuUdn to 8indh; hut the Moghuls relink on hearing 
lr«»op» bad reached the Bids. (Rarerty Tab. Naa 1154 
Finshu I, 231). ’ 

\248—The Delhi authorities made an effort to stem the tide of 
the Moghal adranre by appointing Malik Sher Kban-i.Bnnkar to a 
large frontier gnrernment including Bfaltdn: which was taken from the 
Knrliighs. (Firishta i, 285). 

1249. —Malik HiMn Karlugh advanced from Danidn; he himself 

Karlugha under his son Nasir.tid.din Muharamnd 
took yfnltan from Tac.nd.din Balhan, who then held it. Tlio Karhichs 
were very soon afterwards ousted by Sher Kb.an. (Rarertr Tab. Nas. 
691, 792—792). 

1250. —Malik Taa.ad.diD Bnlban, governor of ITch and Nagor, 
tried to take MnlUn from Sher Khan bnt failed. (Raverty J.A.S.B.. 
1892, p. 172). In the same year Akhtiyar-ud'^din Kurea', who held 
MnlUu for Sher Khan, captured a nnmher of Moghals and sent 
them to Delhi, (Raverty Tan. Nas. 699). 

About this period the SnlUn Nasir.ud.diii visited Multdn at least 
^re. and. as uanni. showwl great respect to the sacred families. 
(Firishta t. 239.9). 

1254.--.\n insurrection in Sindh caused the loss of several forts 
IT •‘•'d Sher Khan was disgraced. Next year IsB.ud-din 

V ."j!".. governor of BfulUn. (Firishta i, 240, Ravertv 

J.A.S.B. 1992. irj). ... 
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1257.—lEA-ud-din troacboroualy invitad the Mogbolt; and Nuin 
Saleh, haring nrrired at Uch, sent a force against Mnltin. Mnltia 
was (lelirered to the Moghals and the defences of the citadel were 
destrojred. The Saint Bahawal Hnqq had to pay down 100,000 dinars 
to Bare the place from being sack^, and one Chinghia Khan was 
mode Hikim of MnlUin. (Rarerty J.A.S.B. 882, 175, Tab. Naa. 844 
and 1201). D’Ohstion relates that the Moghals retired on hearing^ of 
the approach of Muhammad Sultan of Delhi, and adds that during 
the reign of Sultan Bahu (Balkan 1265.87) Multdn became the asylum 
of many Persian princes whose realms had been inraded by the 
Moghals (Hist, des Mongols, ir, 659). 

1270.—Prince Muhammad, son of Ghias-ad.din Balhan,_was made 
gorernor of Mnlt4n. He twice inrited Sheikh Saadi of Shiraa to his 
court at Multdn, but the inritation was declined on the plea of age. 
The prince’s intention was to build a Khankah for him in Mult4n, and 
to endow it with Tillages for hia maintenance. Sheikh Saadi sent 
him a Gullstin and a Bostlln written with his own hand: and Saadi’s 
popularity in India dates from this erent. (Firishta i. 259, Tar. Fir. 
Shahi. liil. iii. 110). It is stated that although the prince was a 
noted patron of poets, he was on had terms with Sheikh Sadr-ud.din, 
son of Bahawal Haqq. 

12g4 _The Moghals under Timur Khan invaded Lahore and Dip£l- 
pur and were met by Prince Muhammad * on the banks of^ the 
of Lahore* which runs through part of the MnjWn province, "^e 
Moghals were routed, hut Muhammad while iwlated from his fol- 
iowers was surprised and slain (the incident led to his being known 
afterwards as the Kh<n-i.Shahid or Martyred Prince). Am^g rte 
captives taken hy the Moghals wm the Khiisrau^inshta 

i The Ron of the deonawd prince. Kai Khuj^. sncceedod hi* 

father in Goremment of Mnltin. (Firishta x. 2 ot). 

1288 Circa.—Malik .TalBl-nd.din Firos. afterward* SulUn, was 
made governor of Mnlt4n. in order that he might pwlude the ivy- 
aihility of anv invasion hr the Moghals (Wa^f in KIl. iii, 38). In 
1290 Firos nivsnccd to Delhi and seised the throne. 

1292.—Arkali Khan, son of SulUn Firos, was made goveimor of 
MultJln. On Firos’s assassination in 1^5, his fni^y fled to MnlUn 
for protection against Firos’s nephew Ala-ud^in Khilii. The letter, 
however, sent 40.000 horse after them who hesi^d Mnlt4n /or two 
months, untfl the citisens 

hands (FirishU i, 325). Sheikh nn)cn-ud.din. grand^n of Bahawal 
H.'ino ia said to have interceded for them, hnt on^oir arrival at 
Delhi' thev were Winded and imprisoned. N«srat Khan was made 
^vernor of MnHitn. and, he shortly afterwards defeated an invasion 
of the Moghals from SevisUn. 

1 WV 5 —The Moghals under Knh<k or Aibak Khan, an officer of 
Daa.^i Khan of MJtwarnlnahr, «v^ed Multin; they 

were defeated hy Ghari Beg Tnghlok and perish^ mu^rably in the 
Sts (T^hta i. 363. D’Ohsson. iv, 561). See also Oliver in 
J.R.A.8., 1888, p. 99. 

1321.—When Ohasi Beg of I,ahore revolted, MogKaltagin, govemw 
of Multin. jealous of prec^enee, refused to join him; he was acewn* 
ingir ent off bv Bahram Abia, ‘ a Moghal chief of some note in that 
ona^r ’ (Firishta i, 397). 6hasi Beg then usur^ the 
Delhi under the name of Ghins-ndMlin. He is said to have 
<m the Jama Maajid at MulUSn the words, ‘ I have encountered the 
Tartars on twenty-^ne occasions and.dcfeated t^m; henew 1 ^ 
Malik-ul.Ghari.' (Thomas Path. Kinp, p. 192 m n. He 

ia said to have left one Ta)-ud-din as hia governor at Mnlun. _ 


•Probably the R£t 1, but poesibly the Bits, see Ell. iii, 620. 
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1327.—A Mogfakl force under Turmuslirin Khan (uMned Multto, 
but was bribed by Muhammad TuEhlak to withdraw. (Firishta i, 413). 

1334 .—Ibn Batuta of Tansiera arrired in Mnltin from Uch. He 
the following account of his journey:— 


CBAFTEB 1. Bi 
Hiateryi 
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* From Uch I went to Mult4p. The city is the capital of Sin^ 
and the Amir-ul-umara of the prorince lire* there. Ten koe on thu 
aide one has to ctom a rirer which is narrow and deep and impassable 
except by boats. Here trarellera are interrogated and their property 
At that time erery merchant had to pay a fourth of his 
merchandise as toll as well as 7 dinars per horse. Two years after I 
reached Hinddstin the king abolished all this toll; and when the 
country was under the Abasside Caliph there had been no dues except 
the usar and aakdt. 1 dreaded the examination of merchandise for 
my packages though containing little enough looked large, and I feared 
lest the whole should be opened: hut Kutb-ul-Mulk sent a military 

nffipor from Mnititn «rith order* th«t mr h*eE«tre abonW "Ot be 

searched, for which I thanked God. ,We stopped that night on the 
rirer bank and early in the morning there came to me one Dahkin 
Samarkandi, a postal officer, who was the king’s news-ariter. After 
meeting him I went in hia compan.v to the ruler of MnltAn who in 
those days was Kut^ul-Mulk, a great and accomplished ruler. _ When 
I came to him he got up to greet mo and gave me a place at his side. 
I offered as presents a slare, a horee, and raisins and almonds; these 
last do not grow in that country and are imported as curioaitios from 
Khurdsan. The Amir sat on a raised platform corered by a carpet 
and by him sat Solar, the Koxi of the city, and a Khatfb whose name 
I forget. To the right and loft were the military officers and behind 
him stood armed men, while the army marched post in front. A 
number of hows arcre lying there, and any one in the army who 
wished to display his skill in archery took np a bow and drew it, and 
if any one wished to display bis skill in horsemnnship, he ran hia 
lance at a small drum that wo.* attached to a low wall, or played 
Chaughan with a ball that was lying there. Men were promoted 
according to the skill shown by them on there occasions. Wlien we 
had saluted Kntb-ud-din as I have described, lie ordered that we 
should reside in the city with the dependents of Bbeikh Rukn-ud-din, 
Knreshi, the rule being that the Sheikh could not entertain strangers 
without the governor’s permiseion. Delhi is 40 days’ march from 
Sfnitin and there is cultivation all the wny.’_ 

Tbn Batuta says that ho went to Delhi '•id Abohar, Abibakhnr, 
PAkpattan and Sarusti, but if the Abohar mentioned is the .\hohar 
of the Ferosepore District he hss apparently forgotten the order of 
the towns. In another place also however (the pawage quoted below) 
he has pnt Abohar near Multan, and possibly some site now disappeared 
ia referred to. Abibakhar is not known, unless it is (as tentatively 
suggested bv Af. Muhammad Hussain) the shrine of .Abubakor at DhiU 
Inn in Mailsi. 


1340.—Muhammad Tughlak rent orders to Bahram Abia, governor 
of Multdn (also known os Kishiu Ivhan) to have families removed 
forcibly to the new capital of Daulntabid in the Deccan, but the 
messenger, using insolent language, had bis head cut off, Mubom* 
mad Tughlak defeated Bahram, and ordered a general slaughter of 
the inhabitants of Multin, which was only averted by the prayer of 
the saint Rnkn-i-Alam, who came bareheaded to the king’s court and 
stood before him soliciting pardon for the people. (Firishta i, 421, 
Ell. iii, 242, vii, 138). 


Ibn Batata, however, a more trurtworthy authori^, gives a different 
account. He says that Muhammad haring flayed his nephew and sent 
hia remains round the kingdom in ferrevem, Kishiu Khan, governor 
of MnltAn, buried them : whereon Muhammad advanced against him. 
Battle was fought ' two days journey from Ma1t4n in the desert plain 
of Abohar in which Kishlo Khan was killed. Muhammad then 
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took fayed the Kaai and suspended Kiihlu’a bead over the 

"•* * .?i5riSr® “ ***“* *® i^Inltdn once'c^yj 


SO^c^’nw of Multan, was defeated hr some 
* poured down like a torrent on M'tilUn,’ 
and took the city. On the approach of tho Delhi amiv the Afehina 
retreated. (FiriahU i, 425. Tar. Fir. Shah, fill, iii, 344). 

Suhan Fire* who succeeded to tho throne when be waa 
in Sin^ •nd when in Jfoltin behaved 

*® the Sheikha of the cit.v. (Shnms.i.Siraj, Kll. iii, 2f>2). 
•_ • ‘*1.^*’“ waa mode Shikkdar (Kovemor) of MulUn (Ell. 

>r. 9). During reign the converted Hindu .Afakhnl. afterwards the 
Wazir Khan .lahan, r.^ Ain Mahm. known an Ain-uU.Mulk, seem to 
have been governom of MulUn. (Ell. iii, 36»—370). .Afterwards the 
governors se«ni to have loen Malik Mnrdan. Malik .Shaikh Alalik 
Sulaiman and Khiar Khan, all of a S.vad family. (F.il. iv. 46). 

fattacked Khiar Khan. 

Bhstti seised the Shikk (province) 
ATu^lUn. He then advanced ngainst Delhi hnt was defeatetl and 
retired to >Talt4n. (Firishta i, 4S2, Tar. Mb. Sh Ell iv .'12) 


l.W —Pir Jfqhanunnd .TahAngir, grandson of Tamerlane, invested 
J 5 S.Arang Khan sent troop* against him he advanced to 
the Bias and fell on the Mult.Anis by surprise just after the.v crossed 
the riw (apparently at a place called Taratamn or Tantana). He 
l^rsued them_ to ^fnltin, which he invested for six months, so that 
therein * nothing eatable, not even a rat or a mouse, remained alivo.* 
At last Sprang rapitnlated, bnt meantime the excessive rains bad 
cansiM a serious mortality among the horses of the besieging army, 
so that they had to shift their quarters from the ramp into the ertv. 
The neightionring xnmindars seeing this began to pet restive fFi 
4»2. Malf-i-Tim. Ell. iii, .TflP—417. Rev. J.A.S.B. 19P2. 1»1. 270). 

_ , Maantnna Tamerlane marching from the north encamped outside 
Tulamba (OctoWr l.lth, l.TOS). After chastiaing sumo xamindars in 
the neighhonrhond and •eising a l.trge nnmlier of rattle be pass^ on 
leaving the fort nnrapturoil. He thou halted at J41 for. it may he, 
at a ' ch<l ' or lake) on the Bi4a * opposite Rhahpnr,' from which be 
marched ont with a flying column to chastise Xnsrst Khokhar, who 
was encanipod in swampy gmnnd on the bank of a lake. T^e’' nn- 
sanctified Indians’ being defeated and ‘the Ond-forsaken Xn.srat' 
being flain, the army moved to Rbshnawax, a populous village* on thi. 
Bi<#, ‘ where there was a great Quantity of grain stored up ’ On 
the 26fh October, says Tamerlane. ‘ T set out from Rhahnawas on mv 
return to the baggage and pitched my camp on the hank of tho river 
Biyah, opposite to .Tanian. and gave orders that all mv whole nrmv 
and baggage should cross the river to .Tanisn for Khanisn) and that, 
thev should set up mv tent on a little eminence ontside the town 
at the foot of which was a verdant garden.' .At this place (which is 
stated to have been 40 kos from Multitn. Bar., p. ORS) Pir Afnhnm. 
mad. marching ont from Afnlt^n. Joined Tnmerlane’s armv. and as the 
rains hsd killed his horses so thst the soldiers went either on font or 
huPoeVs, ,10.000 new horses were provided for him. T, 08 ving Janjnn, 
Tamcrl.sne msrehed to Rihwal: then on .?rd Vovemher to Arwlln. then 
to .Tshw4I from which he passed on throneh Piflcpsttan to the conquest 
of Delhi.* fAfslf. Tim. Ell. iii. 413—426; Zafnrn Ell. iii. 4R4-fl; Fir. 


• Except Tnl.smhs. none of the places in this distrirt mentioned by 

Tamerlane are. so far as is known, identiflahle. 
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tkroui^ the Puninb TwnerUne appointed Khiar Khan to ho governor 

of MnlUlD. (Half. Ell. iii, 475). H»ttor». 

1405.—The Delhi forces marched aga^t ‘ 3“'MoKhallnvuions. 

lamba they wore opposed by Rai Oaud, Kama! Khan Mai. and IDu 
Habbu, the son of Rai Ratti, chiefs in the nor^m provinws, who 
were defeated.’ Near Pikpattan, however, on November 18th, hiiw 
Khan was victorious, and in 1414 he MisM on the power at Delhi, 
founding the dynasty of the Syads. (Fir. i, 501). 

1427.—Death of Malik Ala-ul-Mulk, Amir of MulUn (EIL iv, 

59). 

1429.—Malik Rajah Nadira, Amir of Mult^, died and tie fief 
was realored to Malik Mahmud Husain, l“«l-ul-Mult w^ wm 
M ultin from Delhi with a largo army. (Tar. Mub. bhah. EU. iv, 67, 

Fir. 1 524). 

1430—Sheikh Ali. governor of Kabnl, on liehalf of Shah RulA 
Miraa, stm of Tamerlane, advanced against Multan. Imad^l-MulK 
went out to Tulamba to oppose him, and S^ikh Ah ^v^ off to 
Khatibpur. On May 8th Imad returned to Multan and sheikh All 
oroasod the Ravi and laid all waste along the liank of the joint Jhelu^ 

Cbenah. (Firishta sa,vs the Rdvi). At a kos dutance from MulUa 
ho defeated and killed SulUn Shah LegU who was sent against him, 
and on the 27tb May he occupied Khairabiid within ^ milM M 
MulUii.’ On Juno 18th a fight took place in the gaidens outaiiW 
MnltAn in wbicli ho ropnlsoil; ond two days lAter ho wM agtun 
driven hack. A reinforcement of royal troops came up, and on 
Friday. July 25th, ‘ approaching the prayer-house (namaxgah) endea- 
▼ouri^ to enter the kntclft of Aui-uI-Malk.’ Sheikh Ali ^posod then 
and a great battle ensued in which he was defeat^ and driven acrom 
the river (said to be the Jhelum, but either the Chenab and Ravi is 
meant) towards Shorkot. 

The Delhi authorities getting jealous of Imnd 
and the ‘ ikta ’ or fief of Mnltfin was transferred to Malik Khair-n^ 
din Khani. The transfer was inconsiderately cwri^ oirt and t^s 
led to troubles, ^ab. Akb. and Tar. Mub. Sh. Ell. iv, <0—73. 

Fir. i, ®5—6). 

1431. —Sheikh Ali was induced by Jasrath Khokhw to atUck 
MulUn again. After taking Kliatibpur he reached Tulamba and 
sacked the town ruthle^y. He does not however seem to have 
advanced further. (Ell. iv, 73). 

1432. —Saiad Mubarak Shah, Sultan of Delhi, advanced from the 
Montgomery dUtriot in punmit of Sheikh All, and ^ter crying the 
lUvi near Tulamba put him to flight. (Tar. Mub. Shah EU. iv, 77, 

Fir. i, .*528). After taking Shorkot the king maile a detonr to Alultan 
to visit the toniha of the saints. (Fir. i, 629). In 1435 his succe^r, 

Muhammad Shah, paid MnU4n a visit for a similar purpose. (Tab. 

Akb. EU. iv. 84). Shortly after this Bahlol Lodi seems to have been 
governor of Mnitfin. (Ain. Jar. ii, 388). 

1437.—Disturbances arose in Mnitiii owing to the discontent of tto 
X/ftwgAtm who ar® ropresontod by Firishta as a Patbin tribe recently 
arrived from Sibi (*1. iv, 85. Fir. iv, 380). Their then habiUt was 
Rapri (CT. EU. v, .306). 

1443.—^Tircd of anarchy the people of MulUn selected a ruler * oM 
Sheikh Yosaf, a man of learning, wisdom and high charairter * of w 
tribe of Koresh (a descendant of Bahawal Haqq), and pubito 

? >rayer» wore read, and money coined, in his name.’ ‘ The prince 
nlly repaid their confidence b.y reorganising the government ana 
-gaining the esteem and friendship of the surrounding samindars. 

1445.—Rai Rahra, Lang4h. father-in-law of Sheikh Yuaaf. scis^ 

Molten and droro out Sheikh Yusuf to Delhi. The *tory of how be 
came to see his daughter in the town, and how haring drank dnek a 
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blo^ and taken an emetic he induced hia aon-in-law to let in aome^ 
01 tui OTO people to tend him ia giren at length in Firiahta ir. 381—2. 
I^Sahra turned the title of Kutb-nd.din Lang£h and reigned till 
I4W Finahta; the namea and ilatea in the Ain-i-Akbari differ 
■omewhat, aee Ain, Jar. ii, 234-6).* 

Khan Langih, aon of Kutb-iid-din, aucceeded. He 
attacked ond^k Sborkot and Chiniot; alao the country round Kot 
Kuror and Dinkot» which he cotonixad with Dod&i BcloeheSa who. 
Ming preued by the Moghala in KacU and Sindh, near appear for the 
u* J-A-S.B. 1848, ii, 680). Hia 

brotbor Sl^ab Dm rebelled in Kahror but waa taken and irapriaoned. 
Then the Delhi troop, adranced in aid of the exiled Sheikh iWf and 
h^ nearly roached Muhin when Hueain Khan, * croaeing the Indua * 
threw bimelf into the fort and routed the invaders, driving them 
towar^ Ohiniot. About this time, too, a number of Sahnaa emigrated 
from Sindh to MnltiLn, (Fir. iv, .387-8) and one of them called Jam 
Bayaxtd was granted Shorkot (ef. Punjib N, and Q. iii, 215). 

historian relates that in the reign of Bahlol Kb.n 
oj'.L PS,.through Multin to chostiae 
aronel culM Ahmad Bhatti, but this is not mentioned in most hiatoric«< 
rf /’.v*'- ^owo^er, the Bhattis of Jesalmir eatab- 

luhed tbemaelvw between the Sntlej and the Biia (and even as far as 
^mikot MTond the Biia) and wore in constant conflict with the 
^'chia, Joyds and other triliee of that region. Rawal 
Chachdt of Jesalmir was killed in a great fight with the I^nngihs 
near Donyapnr. (Tod Rdjasthin. Calc. edn. 1894. ii, 110—113). 

between Husain Khan and Sikandar 
Khan Lodi of Delhi. (Fir. iv, 389). 


l.W Circa.—Firiahta tells a story regarding the envoy whom 
Hnsain Khnn sent to Ahmaddhdd and who said that the whole rovennea 
of Mnltdn coold not bnild a palace like that at AhmadibAd. The prime 
minister consoled Husain Khan by aaving that * though India might 
be the country of ricbos s-ot Mnltdn conld boast in lieing a conntry 
of men.’ Among the literary men of Miiltin he proceeded to 
enumerate * Sheikh Tn«af Koreshi, Sheikh Baha-nd-din Zakaria, and 
others brought iip in the philosophic school of Haii Abdul Wahab. 
besides Fntteh-nia and bis disciple Aair-FIlB, both inhabitants of 
Mnlfdn, and who bad each tbonsands of disriplrs.' Hnsain Khan 
ahortly afterwards resigned in favour of his son Firor. hut Firo* waa 
poisoned by bis minister, and Hnsain again assumed power. ^Fir. 
IV, 389—391). 

1602.—Hnsain ousted his miniater Tmad-nl-MuIk in favour of 
Tam Bavasid Sabna. and soon after died. fFir. iv, .391; others pnt 
hia death in 1497 or 1499.) His successor Mahmud was * vonng and 
foolish sritbal,' and complaints were made to him that Jam Baraidd 
transacted public business at bis private house on the bank of the 
Chen<b and insulted the dignitv of revenue coBcctora. .Tara Bayasid's 
aon attempted to assassinate the king, and then fled with bis father 
to Rborkot, where they submitted to the Delhi Tiodis. A treaty was 
made bv wbtcK the Bivi waa reeogniaed as the boundary between the 
Delhi and Mnltfin kingdoms. (Fir. iv, .393-5, Tab. Akb. F11. v. 4W1. 


1.390 Circa.—Mir Cbakar Bind, the famous Biloeh r3iief. tried to 
get a footing in ^fulffln but was opiioaed by Sobrab Dudai and went on 
to Rborkot. rTab. Akb. KIl. v. 470. Fir. iv, 398). About this time 
Rbiism is ssld to have been introdnc«sd to Multin by Mir Tm.ad (lardesi 
—others say Mir 8babdad, son of 'Mir Chakar. (Do.) 

1624.—TKe .4rgbun 3SirVs who bad been driven out of Kandfibtr 
were induced by Babar to attack '3rnlt<n and advanced to the Ohara. 


• Mr. Dames in the Pnniab Notes and Onerries ii, 614. obserret 
that there are apparently no coins of the LangHi dynasty eitant. 
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qhaiirti Koreahi was sant from Multan to dinuado thorn CHA rlm l,^ 

bnt failed. The Langdh army oompooed largely of ‘ Bilocbeo, JaU, ■—— 

pin.1. and otben ' marched out, but at Bog, one or two marches from Hmory. 

•iultan, Sultan Mahmud died euddenlr, probahly powju^ either *>y 

Sheikh Suia Bukhari, hia minuter, or by Langar (or Laahkar) ^an, MoRhal UtmIom. 

a man of note. (Fir. ir, 39, Erak. B and H. 4fi6. Tab, Akb. LIL r, 

i71. TarkhanDuna, Ell. ▼, 314). Mahmud appears before his dosta to 

hare sworn fealty to Babar (Fir. ir, 436). 

His son Sultan Husain, a minor, succeeded him, and Sheikh Bai^ 
ud-din seems to hare persuaded the Arghuna to retire, leering the 
Qhara as the boundary. (Erak. Bab. and Hum., 391). 

1625.—Anarchy preroiled in Muitdn. ‘ The leading chiefs and 
nobles retired each to his own tribe or jagir and strengthened himself 
there.’ Langar Khan induced the Arghuns once more to at^k 
Mnltin and the place was besieged. The besieged men reduced to 
great straits through the incapacity and rapacity of Bhujs, the 
minister, and his factotum Jadab (or Junta) Machhi. (Ersk. 394). 

1527.—After the siege had lasted for a year and some months, the 
Arghuns took the fort by assault': ‘ haring broken down tho lAhore 
tfgte with axes and hammers,* Almost erery one wm massacred and 
even such os 9ed to the * consent of the Sheikhs ’ did not es^pe, for 
this also was plundered and sot on fire after being drenched in blood. 

Tho historians have preserved sereral detailed accounts of this siege 
(see Erskine ;195—«. Fir. iv, 899. Tab. Akb. FJl. v, 4,T2—6). 

Shar.is-ud-din who was left by the Arghuns with 600 men in charge 
of Mnltan committed great cmeltiea to extort money. Langar Khan 
on the other hond did his boat to rebuild the desolated city, bnt had 
soon to retire in disgost to Bahar at Lahore. (Ersk. 399). 


1628.—Some 15 months after the Arghuns took posseMion, a 
popular insurrection under one Sbamshcr Khan expelled Shan*vnd- 
din. The Arghuns then resigned the province to Babar, who sent his 
son Askar! with Langar Khan to take it orer (Ersk. 398). 


TifE Moqhal Emperors —A. D. 1528—1752. 

Under the strong, centralized Govemment of the grcater Tbs Moghal Em* 
Moghal Emperors, Multan at last enjoyed a long period of !’*”**• 
peace, and it obtained in tho documents and coins of the 
period the standing title of ‘Dar-ul-araan' (the seat of safety). 

It may be said that for two hundred years, from 1548 to 1748, 
there was no warfare in this part of the Punjab, a rebel or a 
fugitive prince once or twice flitted through the district, 
bringing no donht a certain amount of temporary depreda¬ 
tion in his train, but the countiy as a whole had settled down 
to peace. The cultivation probably remained os before for 
the most part confined to the riverain lands; the area imme¬ 
diately around and north of MultAn was (for some reason 
not ascertained) uvuilublo for settlers in Shah .Tehan’s reign 
and was colonized b.v nien from all parts of north-western 
India, hut there was probably no very great extension of 
cultivation, and the figures for the provincial revenue, so 
far as we can follow them, do not indicate any very lai^ 
development. The people, however, had peace and their 
status must in many ways have improved. Commerce at any 
rate seems to have flourished, and Mnltdn itself became a 
noted emporium for trade between HindostAn and the Persian 
Empire. The city hemme the headquarters of a provirce. 


CHAPTER l.B 
ElMtry. 
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which covered the whole of the south-western Punidb, and 
at timee included also the whole of Sindh. The govemore 
eeeiu as a whole to have been intoiligent and well beliaved, 
and the province—involving as it sonietuuea aid the com¬ 
mand of armies on the Kaiidahhr frontier—was often con¬ 
fided to princes of the Koyal House. 

Even when the Moghul power began to fall to pieces 
Multan at first escaped much of the devastation which visit¬ 
ed other parts of India. The route to Helhi by Bhatinda 
and Abohar was now too dry for armies and the high ro^ to 
Delhi from the west no longer lay through Multan but through 
Lahore. The armies of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah'Ab- 
dali, with their awful attendant evils, left Multan unscathed, 
and it^ wjw only from minor and subsidiary contentions that 
this district suffered. In the later days of the empire, and 
moi« especially when the trans-Indus traots had been cut off 
by Nadir Shah, the MnltAn province became by degrees an 
appendage of Lahore. As the central jiower weakened, the 
government became more and more a government by con¬ 
tract, a money-making concern: it got into the hands of 
Hindus, and it is to the Hindu instinct that we owe the 
origin of those local farmings of revenue, which in turn led 
to that development of canal irrigation, that forms the one 
bright spot amid the general confusion of the succeeding 
period liefore the days of Diwan Sawan Mai. 

ChronirU. 


1528—1530.—LangAT Khan, governor of Mnltin. 

15,30.—On Rabar’a death Mirxa Kararan obtained the Pnnjib and 
recalled Langar Khan to Lahore. 

1C40. — Huma^n, in bis retreat from India, marclied from Lahore 
into the territories of Bakhsha Khan Langih. To propitiate this 
chief Humujun gave him the title of Khan Jaban, and Bakhahu Khan, 
though not attending the camp himself, gave all aasiatance to Huma- 
yun to help him to cross the Gbsra. (Ersk. Bab. and Hum. ii, 306). 

1641.— Multin passed with Lahore into the hands of Sher Shah, 
Afghan. This suvereim is said to have erected three tiled mosquee 
in Multin, viz., at^ the shrines of Babawsl Baqq, Rukn-i-Alam and 
Shah Ynsaf, Gardesi. 


1512.—Huma.vnn in his wanderings came from Bhakkar to Uch, 
bnt Bakhshu Khan I>an|^ib put such obstacles in his way that be had 
to retire tq Bikaiiir territory..^ (Erak. ii, 238). 


1543 Circa.—The Biloches had meantime oontinned their incursions, 
the >fazaris reached Tularoba and M(r Chakar Rind settled down at 
Satgara in .Montgomery. Sher Khan sent Haibat Khan Niaai, 
governor of Lahore, against Chakar, and according to Biloch legend, 
Haibat baring killed Chakar’s son, roasted his ribs. Chakv, however, 
is said to bavo marched on Multin and thence to Sitpur; and legend 
(here at fault) soys that Haibat was killed and his head made into a 
drinking cup. (Damee Belochi Text Book Stories, pp. 10-12. Tem¬ 
ple's L^cends of the Punjab, ii, 491). 

One Path Khan Ja^ who was in rebellion st Pikpsttan, was also 
sttacked by Haibat and his Afghans. He fled to a mud fort )>ctwcen 
Kahror and Fattehpnr, when he held out for some time with the help 
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of Hindu Khun, Bilooh, und Bukhuhu Khan Lnng^, but the CHAPTER L 

at lart capturod. Huibat Khan, on waciun* ^ultAn, 

from the deraatation done by the Bilochu, and waa otder^ by bl»P tlialary. 

Shah to ‘ repoople Multan and to obaerve the ciistoma of ^ Lnnituha „ ^ - 

and not to ^Muro the Und b.ut to take a ahare of ^e 

Fatteh Jang Khan was left in charge of Multin and under hu ben^ 1 >«wa 

Tolent rule Multdn flourished more than under the iMgalu. lie 

founded Shergarh. (Tar. Sher Shah, Ul. ir, 398.9). [Incal I>egend 

says that .Malik Fatn’l Khan Joya, chief of Fattehpur, refused to pay 

^ rerenoe to the Suba of Khai called AU Hnsatn who bred at 

Shitabgarb. Ali Hoimin attacked him and they mot in single combat 

at Halim Khicbi, and Ali Husain was killed. Anotb« story locates 

the combat at Fattehpur and says that both were killed.] 


About 1664 the Tnrkish Admiral Sidi pass^ Mul^ 

on way from Uch Co Lahoro. In liis Jlirat-ul-Mainwiic ho wrote, 

* In the beginning of Ramaan ere came to the rirer Kara, or here, 
which we crossed oy means of a raft. The people of Smdh gare ns 
permission to proceed as far os the Machvara and the rirer was 
orosH^ by boats. On the other side we found 600 Jets awtuting i:«, but 
our fire-arms frightened them and they did not attack.^ Wo adrunced 
unmolested and reached the town of ^lultdn on the 15th of Kaniaw. 
In MultAn I only visited the graves of the Sheikhs Baba-ud-.dtn 
Zakaria, Rukn.ud.din and Sadr-ud^lin. I received a blessing from 
Sheikh Muhammad Radyja and ^ter receiving permission to coi^ 
'tinue my journey from SuHan Miran Miraa HussaiDf w® proceeded 
towards Lahore.’ (Vambery's Translation, p. 46). [The Kara is 
apparently the Ghfira or Sutlej and if so the Mnchvsra most be the 
Bias]. 

1666—1005 —Reign of Akbar. Wo have some passing notices ^ 
the persons in*|>ower in MnlUin during this reign. In 1661, on the 
defeat of Biiiiram, Muluin w.is given m jagir to Mnbanimi;d Kasim 
Khan of Nishapur (Ain. i, 363). In 1570 Khan Jahan Loth was made 
governor (do. i, 503). Some time before 1577, Syad Khan Chagbatai 
was governor (do. i, 331). Between 1580 and 1.588 Badik Khan wm 
made governor (do. i. .356). In 1686, Khwaja Abdussamad was made 
Diwan (do. i, 496). In 1691, Khan-i-Khanan’s jagir was transfer^ 
to Multjin (do. i. .135), and in l.W, .MuUAn, ‘ which if more ibM 
Kandililr,' waa given in jagir to Miraa Rust.-un Sofawi, (do. i, 3jU). 
In 15I»3. Miraa .lani Bog got tho Suho of MnltAn ns t.aynl (do. i, ^1). 
and in 1506, Muhammad Aaia Koka got Muhin in jmrir (do. i. .32/' 
In 1602. Syad Khan (ThsghaUi was appointed to tho pronnoe of 
MiilUn (do. i. .332). Mnltin in Akbnr’a time had a silver and copper 
mint (do. i, 31).* 

In 1.373, the family of Mimas, sons of Muhammad Sultan Miraa, 
reboll^ against Akbar and paaned through the_ Punjih _ towards 
Mnltiin. Near Tulamha Ibrahim Hnsain Miraa, while returning from 
hnntinc* waa attark®d ^y tbo royal troopa niid hw brothpr tekon 
prisoner. Ibrahim Husain retired, and in trying to pa« the Rhara 
was wounded in the throat with an arrow by certain Jhils [Jhabels] 
who are fishermen dwelling ahont MnltAn.' Ho was taken prisoner 
and carried to Mnitin. (Tab. Akb. Ell. v, 355, .4in. i, 463). 


1605—1627.—Reign of J.ihangir. In 1619 apparently Khan Jahan 
was m.ide governor of Multin. (Do Laet. Ind. ZtO. r/. Herbert's 
Trav.. Ed. 1628, p. 90). In 1614 the Englishmen Still and Orowther 
passed through Multin on their way from Ajmir to Ispahan. 
(Wheeler's Early Travs., 63). 


* The British Museum contains the following Moghal coins of tho 
Multfin Mint: Akbar. copper A. H. 1000; Shshjahsn. gold 10«; 
sflver 1039, KMO. 1042. 1043, 1046, 1048. Anrangseb, gold. 1076, 1077; 
-silver lOTO, 1073, 1()76; Psirukh Siyar, silver, 1125, 1126, 1180. 
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liJlS. tt; '.Sr ‘3 

S;^‘Si.^1SiS“5SAlits 

1?*^ if* “ ^ MrUin SaddosAi exiles came and settled 

in Mnlt^ and RangpY* Pnnc* AnrangEeb is said to have repaired 

AfUr this Mnl^ became part of the lajpr of Dara Shekoh for a 
.^ar and a half, bat was again tranafeired to AnranRseb. While 
Anrangseb was occupied in the sioge of KandAhAr (1652), Mnltin 
w again (pron to Dara, who appointed Sheikh Musa Gilani as his 
j camt the illnM of the Emperor Shah Jahnn, the 

dweat of^Dara near Agra and the assumption of the sovereignty by 


The .tngustinian friar Manrique seems to have visited Multin 
twice during Shah Jahan’s reign. (Itincrario, p. 378). 

_ 165^1707.—Reign of Anrangseb. Dara Shekoh, fleeing from 

^horo before Anrangseb, came to MultAn for a few davs (5th to 13th 
Septemb^ 1658), put his treasure on boats and marched himself by 
1. i® to go to Kandihir. He broke down behind 

him the bridges (probably boat bridges) on the BiAs and Sutlej.* The 
vanguard of Anrangaeb’s army sent out parties to DunyApur, to see 
that Dara had not fled to Ajmir, but when it was dear he had escaped 
to Bbakkar, Saf Shikan Khan was sent in pursuit and Aiirangseb 
himself stay^ at MnltAn. On 25th September 1658 the Emperor’s 
camp was pitched three milm from the city at the place where the 
ChenAb and RAvi met and a day or two afterwards he paid his respects 
to the shrines. Sheikh Musa Gilani was dismissed and Lashkar B^an, 
governor of Kashmir, was transferred to MnltAn, Khan Alim acting as 
Naib till Lashkar Khan should arrive. After staying five days, 
Aurangseb heard of the movi^enta of Shnja Khan in Bengal, and at 
once marched back to Delhi. (Alamgimama, pp/ 200 seoo. Khafi 
Khan, Ell. vii, 232. Dow iii. S*''.*'. 

After two years Lashkar Khan gave place to Tarbiat Khan, and 
he afterwards to Saif Khan. MnltAn then became jagir to Prince 
Mnhammad Asam, who sti^ed bore a long time and seems to have mode 
a good governor: be is said to have been accustomed to go in disOTise 
th^gh the city at night like Harun^al-rashid. After him the Jagir 
went to Prince Muhammad Akbar. Then the Subadari was h^d 
jointly hy Allayar Khan and Karnm Khan. In 1694—95 Mnir.z*ad-^n. 
afterwards Jabandar Shall, grandson of Aurangseb, was governor ana 
seems to have been fairly active. He refused to help the Dandpntras 
of BahAwalpur on their opposition to the governor of Sindh. (Trvine 
in J.A.S.B. 1896, pp. 176 and 206. Shahamat Ali Bnhawalp. and 
Malt., p. 16). , 


1707—^1719.—Reigns of Bshidur Shsh, .Tahandsr Shah and Far- 
mkh Siyar. In 1712 Jnhandar Shah is said to have appointed the 
dancer Xiamat to he governor of MnltAn: the Waxir demanded in 
mockery a naarAna^ of l.OOO gnitan and the Emperor canceUed the 
appointment. (Trrine in J.A.S.B. 1996, p. 167. The story is somo- 
wh'st differently told in Shall Khan, EH. vii, 432). 

Fnder Jabandar Shah Kokaltash Khan (Ali Mnrad) is said to have 
been Governor, with Sher Afghan ns his Deputy. 


* There is a local tradition at ShujAtpnr in the ShdjAbAd tahsfl 
that whan Dara Shekoh bad passed the bridge over the BiAs there tbo 
inhabitants broke it down behind him to aid him in his flight and 
were consequently severely punished by Anrangaeb. 
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8 «l>«d»rs of MnlUa, CHAPTER L Bi 
*^31““ Zmad, Sher Aflaui Kh«ii, Akidat Khan ; anj w a, a, 

^nnlv^fwems to hare been only the 
Deputy of Kntbnl Mnlk, the Waair. (Irrine in J.A.8.B. 1898, p, 166). 

a.k Mahammad Shah. The following were ^ 

k ?•>« Afkan Khan, laMuddaula. (2) Bakir Khan who 

bout the Bakirabad moeqne which stands near the Lahore road abont 
two miles N^. of the city. (3) Sayad Hasan Khan. (4) Sher Afkan 
Nawab Abbnssamad Khan Tnrani; he held both Lahore 
and MnlUn, an^nilt the Idgah. (6) On his death in 1735 his son 
oaKaria (nown as Khan Bahadur Khan) was granted both 

wubas, and li^ sometimes in one, sometimes in the other. In his 
time an the Tran^Indns part of the Mnlt4n prorince was trans- 
fcn^ from the Delhi Empire to that of Nadir Shah. (7) On hi» 
death hm son Hyat-nlla Khan, known as Shahnawas Khan, who bad 
prenously been left m charge of Multin, was granted both Suhas. 

ck of 8hBh. On the death of Mohammad 

Shah Mnin-nd.din Khan fMir Mannu), son of the Waair Kamr-ud- 
din Khan, was ^pointed to the Suhas of Lahore and Multin. Kanra 
Sial. a low h^ Kirar, who had obtained promotion under Shahnawas 
WM employed hr Mir Mannn to march against Shahnawns. There was 
a fight outaido Multin in which Jaasa Singh Kalal. the founder of the 
Ahlna^lia misl, aided Kanra Mai. At first Kanra 5fal was defeated, 
nnt Shahnawas hearing that Kanra Mai wa« with only a few atten¬ 
dants on an elephant near Danrina Lnngina, went against him with 
Mmo ho^ and was shot while actually rutting with his ssrord at 
Kaura MaVs howda. Kanra Mai then took the ' ijars ’ of Multin as 
Nasim on behalf of Mir ^fannn and assumed the title of Maharaja. 

maintained a friendlr intercourse srith the Dandpntras 
of Bahiwalpnr and Wtowed on Bahswal Khan the perpetual le."Jie 
of the Adamwahnn taluka for Ra. 4,000 per annum. To improre the 
^w Bcqnisition Bahasral Khan huHt the Shahdara fSarditrwihl canal. 

Lahore and on one occasion he left as 
Naih-Nasim one Zahid Khan Saddosai Khankhel; this man haring dis- 

against him. hut when the 
armies met at Mati^^ Zahid Khan’s armr deserted and he dis- 
and fled, bnt was aftersrsrds captured On 

fiehting sgainst Ahmad Shah Abdali. 

BaVhH 115 w"j“lit’' 7^*"- f-wiplit the land of Shini. 

d^ ^ Moghal) and Duniwili from Sheikh Baju Oar- 

them iindrr cnltirmtion fJ.A S B 1®4S H 568 ^ 

"" '**’■ "* «>’ 

"f district was for a long time under the 
™ ™ * 1 ” •."** '’”® a good deal about them 

Sutlej it is tlmught conrenient to annend the 
JiHo^ng hst of the more rc^nt ruler, of the BaHwsSur’^st^i *_ 

sr' V ■ 'f’’h»n'mad Khsn I; 1740 Bahawal Khan T- 17K1 

Muharik Khan; 1772 Bahawal Khan TT* Ifiim C.a.'v xr’k ’ ^ j 

IW Of these the heat remembered in the district 

irHSen“of'J^SrkhT'BX Multin campaign, who ia always 

^aen of as Bakhf Bafaawnl fpian, i.e., the generous. The Vawah 

simpfy “ cenerallr tpokep of as • Khan 

+ Ahmad Shah struck coins at Multin in A D i:.''2 and 1754. 
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Pathas aru Sikh lloi*. 

Aiter Laving l»ecu an ouU.ving province of ihe Delhi 
Kmnire MultAn m 1702 became a produce 
often verv nominal, tn the AfgbAn kings of Kabul Ihe 
countn- was ruled for the most part by Govemom of Pathdn 
extraction, and under the nUe of the Saddoxam of ^^b^ 
a marked change took place m the fortunes of those 1 athan 
fannlita, chiefly Saddoaais, vrho from tme to t^e had fled 
from AfghanisUlu to take refuge in this distinct. By de¬ 
grees those families, known as the Multoni Pathans, 

S good deal of poaer: the fief of Shujabdd remained for 
some time in tbe^nds of one of them and 
Nawabs iluzaffar Khan and Sarfra* Khan the 
dozaifi set up for themselves a kii^om wluch u-as ^r ^1 
practical purposes independent. Under tlieir govemmen 
f.”d« were .^n^ferrod froely on ^e Pathan families: and 
numbers of Badozais, Baraozuis, Tanns, Bnbars, KhakwAnis 
and oihers, who had previously been mere towns-jKople or 
soldiers of fortune, become large jagirdiire and land-owner*. 

The rule of this Path6n government has come down to us 
surrounded by a certain halo, parUy on accojmt of the heroic 
defence made by the Nawabs agaii^ the Sikh aggressions, 
and parUv on account of the very valuable 
the B^tish arms by the Pathfin families in 1848; but as a 
matter of luct, the Patli^ udmini.-'tration of the country seems 
to have been exceedingly lax, and the ndere, who were 
brave men in the day of battle, were slothf^, luxnnous and 
ntterlv unbusiness-like in the management of their terntones 
in daVs of iieace. The rule of the Saddo^is extend^ over 
both ‘sides of the CHeiiab from the 

Siddhu to about half way down the present Shujfibdd tahsil, 
and the revenue they collected was about b} If *■ 

Their arrav consisted in peace time oi M*uie 2,U00 men and 
20 nuns but the number could be raised on emer^ncy by 
the calliiur out of 10,000 or 12 000 miht.a 
who passed through Multdn on his way to Kabul m 180i, 
savs of the Multdni administration: Nothing could be 

worse than the government; all sorts of direct exactions were 
aggravated by monopolies. ™P«cious and ungover^ble troops 
and even' other kind of abuse. (Elph. Caubul. ^3)* Tb 
following account by Elphinstone of his reception by Jiawah 
Sarfraz Khan gives an idea of the Pathdns’ notions of dis¬ 
cipline and order in matter* of ceremonial:— 

* The principal evenU of oar stay wera our meotings J;*;! 
gosernor of the Vovinc*. The name of th« 

wk«n end a* his aorernment was in India, lie had the title ot ^ano . 
w. wk. of an VkWd familv. of the royal triho of Rnddow, hat Ins 
had so teng heen settled in MnlUn. that he had ’«?• most of 

tSVnrih" «5 -- ".a-i -•k •“s.w™ ..J 
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ot ottr moil or followera to ontor without expreHs pertnituou. Hi —. 

alito doulilod hit bubixU, and we hoojrd. from. Kood authority, o! Hiotarr- 

dehatei in hit council whether it waa moat probable that we ohould 
endearour to nirpruo the city, or, that wo should procure a cession t’otlion and Sikh 
of tt to us from the king. He, however, agreed to Tisit me on the rule. 

15th of December, and a very large tent was pitched for his reception. 

One end of it was open, and from the eutronoe two canvaa screens 
ran out, so os to form an alley about ttrenty yards long, which wns 
lined with oervanta in livery, other servants extending beyond it. 

The troops were also drawn up in lino along the rood to the tent. 

Mr. Stracliey went to meet the governor, and found him mounted 
on a white horse, with gold trappings, attended by his officers and 
favorites, Kurroiinded with large standards, and escorted by 300 burse 
and .3,000 foot. The dust, crowd, aud confniion of the meeting are 
represented by^lr. Struchey ns lieyond all description. The governor 
wrelcomcd Mr. Strachey according to the Persian custom, after which 
they joined and proceeded to the tent, the preoaure and disorder 
increasing as they went. In some pln-^ men wore fighting, and in 
others people wore ridden down. Mr. Ptr.ichey's own bone was nearly 
^rne to the ground, and only recovered himself by a violent exertion. 

When they approached the tent they reiKsed the road, came in front 
of the line of troops, ond rushed on the cavalry with such impetnosity 
that there was barely time to wheel back so os to allow n passage. 

In this manner the tide poured on towards the tent, tlie line of 
servants wns swrept away, the screens were tom down and trampled 
under foot, and oven the tent ropes were nssailcKl with such fury that 
the whole tent was nearly struck over our heads. 

The inside was crowded and darkened in an instant. The gov. 
ernor and aliont ten of his companions sat, the rest seemed to be 
armed attendants and. indeed, the governor seemed to hmve attended 
to nothing hut the number of his guards. Ho sat but for a very 
short time, during the whole of whicit lie waa telling his beads with 
the iitmoat fervency, and addressing us with; “ You are welcome." 

08 fast as ho could repeat the words. At last he said he was afraid the 
crowd must annoy me, and withdrew. Parfaras Khan was a good 
looking young man; be wore the Persian drees, with ' r«r' nnn m 
ahawl turhon over it, and spoke very good Persian. His attendants 
were large, fair, and handsome Afghiins, most of them very well 
dre-vied, hut in no sort of order or discipline. On the same evening I 
returned his visit, and found him sitting nnder an awning, on a 
terram in ono of his gardens. He had a largo company sitting with 
hun_ in good order. They differed greatly in appearance from the 
natives of India, hut were neither handsomely dressed, nor so decorous 
as Persians. The Nabob being now free from alarm was civil and 
agreeable enough. 

Only a little le<« than half of the present Multan dis¬ 
trict was in the hands of these Pnthins: the rest, consisting 
of the whole of the Mails! and I/odhnSn tahsils, and the 
southern half of ShujihiSd, was in the hands of the Daud- 
putra chiefs of BahSwalpnr. who had irradttall.v aoouimd the 
Tarious talukas in this tract on lease from the rulers of Mul- 
tiln. Wh*en the power of the Mult4n Nawabs grew feebler, 
the Daudputrns ceased paying their rent for these tracts, 
hnt on the advent of the Sikh power the rent was again 
strictly exacted from them. Under the Sikhs the rent wb.s 
enhanced largely, nntil nltimately in 1831 the Daiidputras 
failed to pay it. and the whole country west of Sutlej then 
passed info the hands first of frenerarTentura and then of 
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Diwan Sawau Mai. The Daudputra rule in tie SuUej tahsUs 
had lasted, off and on, for some eighty or ninety yew, and 
their management of the country seems to have been on 
the whole sensible and popular. Some of their It^w, such 
as Sirdar Muhammad Khun and Jam Khun, have left a nwe 
behind them for energy and justice, and it is to their 
management that we owe for the most part of the presen 
system of canal irrigation in the district. 

The earliest canals of which we can trace the origin were 
the Muhammadwah and the Sirdarwah which were made some 
time before 1750 to improve the Daudputra lands m the w^t 
of the present Lodhran tahsil. The lands further to the 
east were then taken in hand, and m another hve yearn the 
Daudputras hns excavated the Bahdwalwah, Sadikwah Md 
Kabilwah. Further east agam were constructed shortly 
after^vards. under the Kardar Jam Khan, the two large canals 
the Jamwah Kalan and the Jamwah Khui^, which are called 
after his name. .\nd, finally, furthest to the cist of all, 
when the Sikhs had taken the country, Ghulam 
Khakwani built the canal Diwanwah, which he named after 
Diwan Sawon Mai. The succ.-ss of these varlo^^ imgalion 
schemes was great; large tracts of land were brought ^der 
cultivation, and tenants migrated ea^rly from the Chenfib 
lands to the Daudputra canals. The Pathdns on the Chen&b 
side were not slow in taking up the cue, ^d the Governor 
Ali Muhammad Khan started the digging of the large canal, 
still known after him os the Wali Muhammad, whicn 
gatcs the lands round Multdn: but, with this ex^ption, 
the attempts made to irrigate in the ChenSb tahsil? were 
feeble and irregular, compared with the great works of the 
Daudputras on the Sutlej. Two small cuts, now the Shahpur 
and Durdna Langdna canals, were made at an early date. 
Another, now the Sikandardhad, was constructed by the 
powerful Khokhar family for the irrigation of its own lands. 
The SaddoEois fostered their jagir in Shujdhdd by permitting 
the construction of the Gujjuhatta, Bakhtuwah and Dhnn- 
dhun canals. And towards the end of their rule some small 
efforts made to extend irrigation northwards by tbe construc¬ 
tion of tbe Kbadal, Tabirpur and Matital cuts. The Govern- 
ment, however, had little to do with the canal making on the 
Chendb side; and, indeed, the cultivation carried on by these 
<3hendh canals seems to have been but small. Elphinstone, 
who notes the number of “ large and deep watereburses ” in 
the Sutlej tahsfl, does not mention canal irrigation round 
Mulidn. He says that a good deal of the country in these 
parts was '* most abundantly watered by Persian wheels,” 
but ” a large proportion of the villages were in ruins, and 
there were other signs of a well cultivated country going to 
decay.'t [Elph. Cauhul, i. 28], 
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The chief factor in this picture of deeolation was the ^**^^5^** ^ 
continual warfare with the Sikhs of the north. From the Hbtar,. 
time when the Bhanjfi Misl first appeared before the city in „ ^ ^ ^...v 

1771 to the day when the army of Kanjit Singh stormed thei^?““^^ 
Multan fort in 1818, the greater part of the Multan and 
Kubirwala tahsils was being constantly overrun by predatory 
armies, and the havoc thus wrought has left its traces to the 
present day. Even when Ilanjit Singh had taken Multdn. 
he contented himself for a time with putting in governors 
of the muharrir type, who were quite incapable of restoring 
the prosperity of the country or of coping with the robber 
bands that overran the Kabirwala “ bar:” and it was not 
till 18iJl, when Diwan Sawan Mai was made governor, that 
the unfortunate district obtained any real peace or strong 
government.* 


For 2y years the Chenab tahsils, and for 13 years the 
whole district, was under the rule of Sawan Mai. The care- 
less and disorganiaed happy-go-lucky administration of the 
Pathan aristocracy was now exchang^ for a government con¬ 
ducted on the s^ctest of business principles. There was, 
*\r sj’stem, as we understand it, in Sawan 

Mai 8 government: administrative boundaries were terribly 
confused and constantly changing, and his revenue arrange¬ 
ments still baffle u.s by their local and individual character; 
but want of system was atoned for by a most minute know- 
iMfro of personal and local matters, a precise attention to 
business and strong centralization of power. We hear little 
or nothing of Sawan Mai’s kardars and his government wa'* 
of t^he ‘ one-man ’ tjiie. He was constant and methodical 
in his kutcheny hours, and minute in his supervision, es¬ 
pecially over matters of accounts. He wa.s thus able in a 
rem^kable way to make thw district the most contented in 
India, and yet at the some time to make it yield every rupee 
of income that could be squeezed from it, and this result he 
achieved by a combination of strict justice with minute reve¬ 
nue management. 

In his judicial work he was strict and impartial. Ed- 
^rdes, who saw through the spectacles of his friends, the 
Pathin refugees, attributes this largely to Sawan Mai’s own 
low origin ‘ What in us,’ he writes, ‘ is an imperfection in 
fsawan Mai amounted to a vice. He could not tolerate a 
pntleman. A low bred man himself, he hated any one who 
had a ^ndfather. Rich merchanb he loved and called 
around him for they earned their money as he did himself; 
but inherited wealth he regarded as contraband, a thing to be 
seized and confi.scated whenever found. Thus the same man 


• So much liAve th««e Sikh 

• 1 . people that 

lo bal< indf hai abhirun it hai.' 


lacnraiona impreaaed thcsualvva oa 
JwT .e*’® • “Jing : * Siia. 

Miafortuna ia from the anrth.* , 
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cflAPTEK L a who would lend money to a Jat to buy a plo^h or dig a well, 
CflAPTER I. a ^ Multini l»uth6n out of bis estate and think he 

did God a service. Between the poor he did justiM wiUi ^at 
pains and impartiality; but a rich man, even if in the right, 
^er got a verdict from Sawan Mai without paying for 

it-* 

So too in his revenue arrangements, which will fur- 
ther described later on, he carried out the id^ of lanU 
nationalisation to great lengths. Uis main principle was 
that if land was cuUurable and the owner did not cultivaU 
it. another cultivator should be put in by the State, anc 
the owner recouped by a small due or not according to cir- 
cumstances. Each village was assessed in the way that j^ye 
the largest return to Government, but whenever possible 
that way was also the most suitable to Ibe cultivators. It 
a man had not capital to build a well or to buy 
SUte at once supplied the capital and recouoed i^lf as 
best it could, not according to any system but by taking as 
much from the owner each year as he could spare without 
injury to the cultivation. The canals were diligently cleared 
out the zealous zamindars being encouraged by rwar« and 
honours, and the remiss being severely punished. The Hindu 
who wanted to invest money in land was given unculU^ted 
land to reclaim, and when he had reclaimed it was made to 
pay a full annual revenue for it. Useless exT»nditnre on 
jdgirs and mafis was reduced to a minimum, and everything 
able to yield revenue was made to yield it. And yet the 
people, tired after long barassments and pleased with the 
substantial justice they received, were kept happy and coir, 
tented as they have probably never been before or since. 

fJkrtmicU. 

Trom 17S2 to 1767 the most prominent person in the hirtorv of 
MuIUn was AU Afuhammnd Khan KhakKoni. This officer, who 
aecompsnied Ahmad Sh»h in hu expeditions, was appointed in 1/ia 
to 8U«^ Khwaja Ishak at Multdn He was at first a go^ niler, 
hnt afterwards became avsneioos and opprwve. In 175R the Mab- 
rattas who had been invited into the Punjfib by Adina Be* Khim, 
overran the district: AH Mnhammad Khan had to retire he^nd the 
Ohara, and the Mahrattes appointed one Salih Muhammad Khan as 
Nisam hi hia place.* After some two years, however, a frejA invasion 
of the Doranis caa'ted the Mahrattaa to retire and Ali Muham¬ 
mad in 1760 came to hia own auain. Next year, however, he ^ 
snapended, and the province was committed to the joint rule of Abdul 
Karim Khan and Allayar Khan Bamexai. After another intervid t^ 
province fell to Nawah Shuja Khan Saddosai Khankhel of the 
35ahid Khan who had previously been nailKnaxim. 
man of the king Ahmad Phah T>nr<ni. About the end of 176^ how- 
ever, Ali Muhammad Khan waa again reatored. and wrfth the help <w 
the Dandpntrna he seiaed the province of Dera. In return for thm 
help he lea-ied to them for Bs. 6.000 a .rear tee ilnkaa of Khamirth 
Kahlwin nCalhrwflaf). Adamwahan. Tmam-ud-dmpnr (Mnmdi Man- 
tarn^ and Shekhwan: he also allowed Mubarak Khan to aeixe ano 


• Apparently in mibordination to a Mahrntta Bliamaji Rae 
(Mnhammad Latira History, Punjab, 231). 
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the landa on lease in perpetuity for R«. 4a) per annum. The latter _ 

aoqaiaitioBs were entrust^ to Jam Khan, «on of Miilla Ali Kilirant HiiterT. 

who at once bcKan to hniJd a canal for their irrijtation, and the socceea ' 

of those Bntidi canals was insured by the imniiKration from the north Pathan and Sikh 

induced by Ali .Muhammad Khan’s cruelties. Meantime Ali Mtiham-n,|^ 

mad Khan seised Siiuja Khan and put him in prison. When Ahmad 

Shah advanced uKainst Multdn, Shu|a Khan was relesked, but he had 

careftdiy kept the additional nails and hair which he hod urown in 

prison and showi?d these to Ahmad Shah, who in bis indignation seised 

Ali Muhammad Khun, hud his l>elly ripped open and his body exposed 

on n camel through the streets of Multan. (See Sh. .tii, 49, AS—t 

Slid J.A.S.U. 184^, ii, 568). 

The years 1767 to 1770 ore inarkecl hy what may be called the 
Uoji Sharif rpimtdr. Althouicb Nawab Shuja Khan was aepin ap> 
liointod Subador on .Ali Muhammad’s death, one Huji Sharif Khan 
Baddosai shortly afterwards f(ot himself nominated from Kibdl for the 
appointment, and Shuja Khan flndinf; himself deserted by his army 
had to retire to Shujibifd. From Shnjibdd he sent a Hindu called 
Dlinrm Jns to Kiihill with instructions to obtain the Subadarship 
either for Shuja Khan or for Dharm Jas himself; the Hindu did tM 
latter, and sent one Miraa Sharif B^. Takln, a common chaprasi, 
os his naih to take over charge. Sharif Bee after seeing Shuja Khan 
at Shujdhdd advanced to MultAn, entered the city h^r the Pak gate 
and then went into the fort by the Sikki gate. Haji Sharif Khan 
was having his beard dyed at the time in the Samman Bnri of the 
i^ort; officer after officer was despatched hy him to see what the 
disturbance was, hut os none returned, his suspicions were roused 
and he escaptsl hv the window. As he hsd been fiere so short a time 
the people said of him ' Haji Sharif, na Rnbi no Rharif,’ i.r., he had 
not time to see either spnng or autumn harvest. ’The naih Sharif 
l^g ruled well. When Dharm .Tas came to take over rhar^, he 
summoned Sharif Beg to meet him at the Cbenijb, but Sharif Beg 
refused and shut himself up in the fort, and while Dharm Jss was 
walking on the roof of a house in Diwsn Mansn Rsm’a garden, a 
well directed ball from the fort killed him. Sharif Beg thereupon 
proclaimed himself ruler, and to protect himself from the anger of the 
king at KHhuI ho invited the assistance of the Bhansri Sikhs. A on^ 
eyed general called Bahadur Khan Diirsni (called Bibra Khan in the 
Taskirat-ul-Muldk) was sent from K4b61 to chastise Sharif Beg, and 
he took the city hy undermining the walls, but failed to take the fort, 
and retired on the arrival of the Sikhs. Sharif Beg wisely refu,«ed to 
let his deliverers into the fort, hut one day, when he was at the Tdgsh, 
his Diwsn nBowod them in, whereon Sharif Beg fled^ to Sitol Das* 
garden, and ultimately agreed to retire to his Jagir at_ Tnlamha 
where no built the present fort, and a few years later he died. (See 
also p. K, Sh. Ali where a somewhat different seeonnt is given; also 
•T.A.S.B, 1848. li, 571, where the dotes differ a little). 

From 1771 to 1779 the lihanai Sikhs held end terrorised the whole 
of the no^tl^ and centre of the district under their chiefs Ganda Singh 
and Jhanda Singh. Their general was lAhna Sinch and the ‘ killadar ’ 
of the fort wae Diwan Singh Chaeebowflia. ’They feded to t^n 
Shnj4Md in spite of a three months’ siege: and Shuja lUian with his 
allies the Dendputrss advanced against Multan snd ssised the rity, 
hut faHing to ohUin the fort retired again. So too one AH Muham- 
msd Khan Dnrdni who was sent from K<bdl to expel the Sikhs was 
able to take the city only and failed to take the fort. In Juno 1771 


• Coins were struck hy Taimiir as Niram in 1762—64 and 1770 at 
.MnlUn, the device being’ ‘ Bs’alam yafl sikka Taimnr Shah Nisaim 
ha Hiikm-i-Khuda wc Rasnl-i-anam.’ and on the obverse * San—sart 
Dar-aUamaa MultAn.’ Coins were struck at MuU<n in the name m 
Tabniir Shah os king in 1790 and 1791. (Dames* Coins of the Duranis 
in Nnm. (Tiroa. vKi. 825, Re.). 
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Ahmad Shah Durani died and was saccwedod by his s»m Taimar, 
had hitherto been the nominal ‘ Niaam ’ of Multdn.* So also in 1776 
Nnwob Shnia Khan died nt Shujibdd and was succeeded by hM son 
Mosadar Khan. The Sikhs had leas^ the rounti? of Dipnlpuff 
Kahror and Kntiehpur between the Bias ond Putlej to Madad All 
Khan Dandputra; but when the attack on Shujiibad cai^ Musaffar 
Khan to retire to Bahiiwalpur, the Daudpntras espoused hia cause and 
sent an army with him against the Sikhs. After besieging the city 
for 23 days they were admitted by the postern gate of the Oardesis 
on the west side of the town, and at once fell to indiscriminate looting, 
while the Sikh killadar. Diwan Singh, being shut up in the fort, aent 
expresses to Amritsar for aid. When Ganda Singh arnred ^be 

Punjab the greater part of the Dandputra force were b«nnd to bare 
returned to their homea in anticipation of Mnetion. and the Sikhs 
had little difficulty in dririiig Musaffar Khan Imck Sh“l<h«d- 
From Shujdbad incessant appeals for help were sent to Taimur 
who then ‘ ordered Sirdar Bihru Khan with a proper foiw. experienced 
in war, to proceed and expel the Sikh* from Multin.’ Thm genc^ 
in 1778 had almost taken the fort when ho was 

undU Sirdar AH Maddad Khan w« sent ‘hortly afterwards and 
thu too bad nearly taken the fort when it was wi^dra^. In 17^ 
Taimur Shah himself adronced from Peahdwar to Dora Ghim Kh^ 
and shortly afterward* a big fight Umk place between ‘be two fow 
in the direction of Shujibid. The Shah’s troop* numbering 18.000. 
under Zangi Khan. Kamilsai. are said to have been caught in a dust- 
storm while facing the Sikh army; having obtained a Sikh drum, the 
P^tTirtgan iSating it. and. the Sikh* hearing their ^n war 
drum began groping their way in small parties towai^ it and won 

:!^rdo^hy’th?^Pathans a* th<ry cat^ Kh«’'n' ^brjou^ 

off and sent in kajawa* on carats to Dera Chin Khan. Tlieront^ 

'K.sa is.'sr ^4'™ 1 

snv;- w-s. 

From 1779 to 1818 Voviah Vvtaffor Khnn Paddomii remained in 
power at Multin. 

w;. rslations toward* the Kibdl authoritiea were very varying and 
So^^itT In nW Sur Shah took him to Kihul ,nd was it u 
S? TnGuiding to taorison him when Taimur 

j t law ‘TmvnAffi TiftTnAn ShnH confirmed ^fttEansr Khun, 

Mia" 

Wif i"' 

the powr of the l •! . , , W«»ir Fstteh Khsn indnced him 

Meantime in 1807 Shah Shuja regained ascendan^ re F^tere 

^irhinistin and sent an expedition under the son of hi* Wos . 
AfghinlsWn. ana sen* an ^ compromised, and Shah Shnia 

Mnhammad Khan, nnt makers ^ govern- 

dnly ennfirrr.ed Mnwffar ^bam a^atin^^ h 
ment hi* non Nawah Sarfaras KW Tn Ijm. 

went for nine months on • MssiMTthrooffh MnlUn. re- 

ahrence Wphinatone’s Fmbamy to pas^ 

maining in the dUtrict *b««\b to^e oj ^ 

Shnia’s power re these pa^la*ted tiBlN^na Shuis-nl 

his rtruck in Multin in that year. The stcri » tna. 
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MolUn ow to him, o 1 L Siddhu. Sinlirpur and ffitiarr- 

MulUn with Mu«affar Kb*«». ® i„t^„,no 0 ; aiid it » 

SiTir.S»S 

lodged in the HMuri , ... Vnhemmad Khan’s H*»eli outside 

gra.^SinKf.s 

lifctim. and indeed aftor the S.kte had 

his death was in the “ahraud Shah (see J.A.o.n. 

■Daines loc. cit. and Taakirat-ul-Mnldk). 

In hi. relation, with the D.udputr« of 
he remembered) held the greator par o happy, and 

the * Sntlei tahsfls,’ Muaaffar KhM was Mt at n« ^ followed br 

?e*be5^f'.^np’ro^H i^TIwurkar^m wi kiuJ 

a skirmish in which V* 'when other KOTemors were sent 

After Zaman Khan s death, ho^jwr, received the hearty 

from Kabdl to onrt Muaaffar Khan the latter 

assistance of the Daudputraa j. n-ra Ghasi Khan and 

helped that chief in his to 

MuSfargarh In IW “ TJhe tra^ of Adam- 

Khan renewal the Wase to th^ j * 1 ^ Daiidnutras ‘brought 

wdhdn. Khinpur, Shergarh *”r Xn cerUin rebeb 

them under fine cultivation. jj^ndputra in the lands nortH 

rtood out against Muhammad Khan IT mudp«ro in 
of the Sutlej Sarfara. Khan ^m, to have 

and the ‘S^h? rSn^ on bad terms. In IMl 

lands ** *'^. Rahiwslpur State were allowed by Mus^ar 

HirrV.’?un\?i;’^^^^ Year in Pb. Front ii. 

Khan to Kamdiia under Khan Muhammad Khan ?'*^,?**[.**^ *^1^* 

” SS .Tm. h;S{?S;r.b«i -f" 

Son!., wm. induced to retire hy the promise of a large nasrana. 

~*fW .torv is that Shuja-ul-Mulk found in Multin anotlwr refug^ 

Shalia Xan Ballh?.' brother of the Delhi 

receipt of an allowance from the Afg^iAns; and that m toe Wah^ 
allowance was in the form of an assignment o^f the 
Sto and hou^ss of ill-fame. Shu a-ul-Mulk was not 
2 a?plv for sSr pecuniary aid. The japr 

X pu^ly located in a dir«:tion where the ^ of the Svdls and 
•KathUs WWred collection of revenue very difficult. 
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M K^'j^htim Kb^ ««>Ta«ion : fa« .dr.noed a* f,, 

wml. Ul«n). but '«“»*' K.b'r' 

e«*tern frontier he - M^r»tt«» under Holkar wer* 

v*! invaaion tfK>ir*plllS**R'aniit 

^ultiin by AbduftAnmuri b^tnc unread tn 

rf-imant of 1803 R^STiZif . the 

Mp h!!5 **“ enemy A^ad^KEJii‘^fit'1^^ ^ harbour- 

Mrchcd hu troope (o Kot a ^ and amiin 

^k'^'T SK". ‘b« o? th^'Lrr 

wtinp! the kiram of tlie nei£rh»w,..,i!lU might hare an excuse for 
Khndarar K^n bn1 tfrt "“de ^ 

MTanring against Raniit Ritioi.>. 9®^*^ »»'ord, and wa» 

Th* Sikhs then .dS on"*Muiu„'’‘“jL:’*i*j do::!;: 

retired into the fort and af^ «n^, P«thiirw 

bed no siege appliances aco^nfAfi Rnnjit Singh, who 

jnd after exacting 7 further sum fL -f the toim). 

T/ahore. In 1810 Raniit Sin-i. ’*”*,‘•^1'!" the Dandpntraa returned to 

Mnxaffnr Khan. The Sikh* renM^A^xt iL “ s^aidy promised by 
took possession of th^ ritr th^ n^t dJ «" P^^niar,- :Mth and 

^ exacted from the Dand^.t?” '1^ «« 

Kbptd*r.^-,^I;trya^^ 

but ibV'raihi^ "nfferi*^^ ««>•. 

f«ned‘’‘A‘heiJ^ »SSarfm7nTJ7 k1^up‘lo/‘^roil 

out aay effect. Batteries soveral dara, but with- 

nn incessant fire was maintained but hardlv anv^nST*^ ****^ 

on the riUdel. Rooonrse was at Unt+k * i. ^ was mode 

heeieged suooesafuUr^rntTrmincd """'f®' J*-* ‘^e 

solemn and Inrish nromiaea to Sv”*r^ Sin^h made the must 
tbemjelre. in the ac^tiSn it eidi2“effmiro distinguish 

wnallr reconnoitr«<l the enemv’a o«^n - " »dvwM». He per- 

ffxed ),Ls own. .narki.g out X tJ »*«* 

lines of approach to the different'^hiefs. wW 

•■ountrrmen was appealed to with rehemonoa **!?*. their 

arrangements were made both hv land transport 

Amritsar, and the whot r^ur^i of IhelLu.i^^?’'iJ** 
placed St the disposal of the SnM- anUiorit^^to ^ unr^rredly 
•weted possession. The famou* '• Bhnnu; /II. » ““•'h 

was hronght from Lahore to hatter down th7w«!uTf‘1he 
made little impression on the he*S It 'i 

21 maunds. Ot.ri.ch .1 or W IM. ^ Sht hut 

wwking bilge piece of ordnance were wanting in the Vikb*^ 

hy the .Sikh .rtiUe^ bad thT effect oTA 

the besieged, who in countermining blew nn the hettln-^^ 

.\ttar Singh. Dhiri. etoae to the f<wt Tlline tkl 

others, and secerelr wounding mTiiy m^ I!!** 

-^Jbl\&"?e.'\Ttl.e ‘iLi^Tr;. \tt‘'’If 
d-IriTlh\:h«kh”^arSrwl^^ 

NW did «-mMertia1 Ssr^ 

^ \rm :nmnarnin. did thp» Silch army mp#t with bMffvr _ 

b. other nwartnrs B.wsn Mnhkwn rhand. who had K 
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11 1 irt nctrml aft^ult WUft CHAPTER l« R- 

r^uo. Shuiibid. lound tbe — 

iU, andV to- on Htofr, 

ooKUiderabe giVM in killed and wounded, wiu» Rreal. Puhui and 8tkb 

Tbo protrmcud miliUry oper*>ioju ^ “ITshuiSw wd iho 
vUion* in tbo. S.^ «“P' «“irS o^lpra. 

rejecUd with .corn, nnmfly, • Of*^' nm^t of thJ 

'^^ritr‘‘3S(S. wrjald wnL AbX^^ Khnn. 

miuoin K». JU,W« w» pam im up a» a ho»Ug« for 

brother-in-lnw ^ i?**^!^**” >nJ| ii£)iirdia’a ‘ ntnour propro ' beinc 

nnd tbrowins tho Maine on hi. S.rdar. and officer. 

Shortly after thU Muwffar Khan Mgan t". 

Englhdi in^Calcuttn. while Ranjit Singh approach^ ®i!r,t*^i«t^|farti^ 
in Ludhiana, each hoping to receive English aid P*^ 

were Mfi^ aasistanoe. In 1812 the Sikhs appearedfor the /i/»fc til^ 

^‘Tm^STthi. time by Dal Singh l^e Ra. PT^lto 

.nbRidy was .UU due, but the Nawab having "^d h» jew^ at l^i 

made np the balance, the hortage wm net free and 

In 1813 the Kabul troope threatened an nttark on 

Trimmu Ghat, and Muaaffar Khan wnt hi« V akil. Ohulam Muhai^ 

mad. to liahore for help, with V 

Sarai Siddhu under Kanwar Kharrak Singh, and the danger averted 
In 1816 the tirlh Sikh invaaion took place; Ranjit Singh advanced to 
Tulamba, boaieged Ahmaddbad. and camped at Salu^ahan. An ^ 
vanced column went on to Multdn to enforce the suUidy demand^, 
and Phula Singh, Akdii, intoxicated with lAung »uddonly rtormed 
town with wme fanatic* and got poascMiou of part of the f^. ^ 

Nawdb then paid down Ra. 80.060, promiiing to pay ai^her 1U, W.OOO 

in a abort time, nnd Ranjit Singh pa—ed on to Mnnkera. In 181 < a 

trwrnth incursion was made under Bhnwani Das who wm, howev«, 

r.»mpelled to raiic the aiege and retire, for which want of he 

wa. Bad R». 10,000 by bU master. In 1H18 came th.- ripf* and last 

Sikh attack. It waa felt that this wa* to he n to tlm dwth, und 

immenae preparation* were made on either «ide. The Nawab* rai*ed . 

the CTT of religion, and endeavonred to enli*t the Mo—alman aym. 

pathiffl of their neighhonr., while the Sikh* endeavoc^ to deta^ 

them by all mean* in their power. An army of 26,000 ^n. fnlly 

eonippi^, wa* marched under MUr Diwan Chand into tw trana- 

Chenah lands of the Naw<b. and, after taking Khiinsarh and Mnaaffor- 

garh, appeared before MultBn early in February. The eii^ wa* taken 

after a few day*, and the citadel wa* then bombarded. To quote Hir 

T.ep^ OriSn (Punjab Chief*, p. 851:— 


“ Tbo NawBb had only a force of 2,000 men. and the fort wiu 
not provisioned for a siege, but he made a defence the Kko of which the 
Sikh* had never Men before. Till the 2nd of June t^ tembani- 
ment went on, and two large breaches hud been made in w wall*, 
for the great Bhaiigi gun, the Zam-Zam of .\hmad .Shah, Durruni, 
iiad be»*n brought from Lahore and had been four tiro*, fired ^tn 
Hffeci. More than one aaaault had been made by the Sikhi, b.t they 
were repulsed, on one occaaion with the low of 1,880 ineii. Tlie 
ware blown in, but the garruon raised behind them mound* of ea^ 
on which thev fought hand to hand with the Sikha. The dmooder* 
of tl^ fort were at length reduced to two or three hundred aghtmg 
men. most of them of the tribe or family of Muaaffar Khan. The 
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vnw *ncl aH that remained of the Karrison, stood avord in haiul 

‘ . ki^ drew back and opened fire on the littUJ>arty 
if ^Come on like men ’ shouted the AfKhins' 

Sikhi^d***/*^ >n fair fight,’ but this was an invitation which the 
Sikhs did not care to accept. There dird the white-bearded Mnzalfar 

Zulf^ancbln*' quarter, and there died five of his sons 

AuUaqar Khan, bu second son, was also wounded severely in the face' 
Kh‘n -nd Amir Beg KhaT qoal^^; 

D^nt Jiri" Sarfaraa Khan upon his ele¬ 

phant and conducted him with all honor to his own tent Few of the 
gw^n^ escaped with their lives and the whole city was given to 

(p. ■*««^ri»ie.l in .Muhammad Latif’s Mistor.v 

up to be plundered by the 
^h troops: great were the ravages committed by the Sikhs on this 
-WO to 500 houses in the fort were rased to the ground 
and their owners deprived of aU they had. The precious ^nee' 
jewellery, shawls and other valuahlea lielonging to the Nawab ware 
wnfiscat^ ^ State, and kept carefully packed by Diwan Ram 
Diy^ for the inflection of the Mahfirfiia. The arms were all 
earned away. In the twn many houses were set on fire, and nothing 
was left with the inhabitants that was worth having. Hundreds were 
stripped of their dothes. Outrages were committ^ on the women, 
many of whom commit^ suicide by drowning themselves in the 
Mils, or otherwise patting an end to their lives, in order to save 
t^mselvm from dishonor. Hundreds were killed in the sack of the 
city, and indeed there was hardly a soul who escaped both loss 
and violence. So great, in short, were the horrors inflicted upon the 
unfortunate inhabitanU that the terrible incidento attendant on the 
o»ck of MuHAn are recollected to this day, and still not unfreouentlr 
form the topic of conversation. When all was over. Prince Khar^ 
Singh niade his triumphant entry into the fort, and took poeseesion 
of all the State property and treasures belonging to the NawAb. 
The fort of ShnjAbAd was then captured and sacked and booty estimated 
at 4.00,000 rupees, consisting of gold and silver utensils,'and other 
valnablea, fell into the hands of the victors. The first man who brought 
intelligence of the capture of MultAu to Rsnjit Singh was a mace- 
bearer (chobdarl in the service of .Sardar Fateh Singh, AhluwAlia. 
The MfihArAja presented him with a pair of gold bracelets and a she^ 
of rich 'kalabatun| (cloth made of twisted silk and goM threads), 
aiui on the news being confirmed through oflirial sources, great rejoic¬ 
ings were made at T.nhore. which was the scene of festivitim for eight 
days. 'Hie MAhirAja having taken his seat on an elephant, moved 
about the principal streets of T,ahore, showering dnim rupees to be 
scrambled for by the crowd. 

Thus ended the PathAn rule in ^fnltAn.t 

'• ^ = " Th« attack threatened 

to end. like former ones, in failure when an adventurer named Jones, 
in the Sikh service, took charge of the batteries, advanced them close 
to the citadel and breached it.” 

t For the various attacks on NfultAn see Muhammad T>atif. n. 3.® 
•W. .W. .372 .V6. .W. .W. 407, 410. and 412; also Shahsmat 311 
p. 1B8. 
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K-tween 1818 and 1821 the Sikk OotermaT$ of Mol^ ®* 

chM^d. At Enit Sokh Dyml, Kh^ri. •" Hirtory. 

vndeaTonred to moke the IBlO^he wo* impriooned 

by liberal Rranto of [" ^ Sham •■•‘h- 

/or a deSciency in hi« f 1 nf MiduT^for 6 » lakhi, mU. 

Sinuh, Pe^iwH. who .djta^^jhe ^ put iownUU 

Irith*^bi51*hand. “in‘l81» Ron jit Sinith rame himself g" ^ 

He wa* succeeded by Radon ”•••* 7 ’ c.«-.n Mol a Khatri of 

f d‘’li^nr^r«riS Shn?r^^^ Portly «';r„ *1“ 

IM8 Major Kdwurde* wrote of fuiutTons of Mattaiino 

;„s 

fMuhammad LatiP* History. Pnn,nh. ‘ 1 ». J-A-R-B- ». '''•• 

Tklw. Year ii. 29 ). 

With the appointment of i/iiroH Soman Maj • new aUte 
a.,^ Heston^ the raids of the Kathila in the ^ of the 
TTis naib Dava Ram. a natirc of OnirdnwAla anddenly attack^ and 
killed Bakhn^l.anKriil. a noted free-hooter in the ^ 

Tninmha. The ramindiirs were made to W 

the Diwan’s remitUnres to I^hore were always - 

other ilnkas were added to the V®" rw.i"Khan 

Rreater nart of the I>era Ismail Khan. !>»« Oh<ai Kh.m^Iu«a^ 
earh and Jhang districts in hia charge. The Sutlej ***^”*^^'^: 
erer. remained outside his prorince till 1831 : these w^ ** 

in the hands of the Daudputew. "*««?* *« TlITRikta 0 ^^; 
and ercry vear the moner had to l» realised by the Sil^ at toe 

sword’s point. At last in 1831 General Ventura* 

• porting thanaa and office* at the different t^a to .^wnUte tl^ 
poh» and collect the reTeniie.’ And after thi* 

to ban* come within Diwaii Sawan Mai’s prorince. fMuhammad 
Tjitif -lAO. Sh. Ali. 206 — 7 ). 

On Raiijit Singh’* death in 1830 . Diwan 
firmed in the goremment of Multan, in spite of the hostility *>1 
Snnimn faction at Lahore. The IRwan ww. »»'>we'W, 

Tmhore hr Kanwnr Nao Nchal Singh. He oheved the 
frankiv and therehr not only sared hi* rroytnee from 
obtained authority orer the fort in Afuliin. which preriously had Iwn 
under a aeparate Gorernor. From this time forward he spent a 

•The Gene.-al stayed some time in Multin i^f-. 
house on the site of which the present Distnet Jad is hndt. ^ 
remains of a canal called the ' 

tahrtl. The General is said to hare cntici*^ Sawan Mai * i^eni^ 
for the fortification of -Mnltfin. and though his adnee wa* followed it 
made Sawan his enemy. 
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Tber w^r^^hU CinZd "Ve « I 

loadfed pwtol; and burning with inH^Sr!’**'^ retained nnd«>r hu^arf'a 
put on him -C 'WT^ of *“ ^ 

reronge h.ntvjlf if it cort hu l"c • ao hi ^ retired to 

of the .scarf orer his breast and .1 , the pistol under corer 

««!»»«. At last the nTur broke »««nk 

smile of gratified malice ^ddi^ .i"^ Sawan Mai, with a 

oommenced taunting him’with*^^ fSlr .fsoldier, and 
of t^ abuse the^dier pulW the trL<^r':^**i?^'^^ *" the midi? 

P','1?' •■®re lodges) in the Diwan's left breasf"idwi!"' of his 

solder was. T beliere. cut to p"e^ by thTlon^** «•* The 

up for about 10 das-a, and was aDDar*ntlv*lL5^ •^‘ horw 

The following was the family of Sawan Mai:— 

I»r KisVa Pesi 

Ja-gklsr of Oaod. Mat. B.bainr^h . 


By Sat- 
Ifani, sbter 
of the kit. 


Kaa Ou. 
died before 
bis fetkir. 


Ifulrsf. Koram .Xsraia. 8b>ai 8-aab 
b. 1«I». b. 16M 


-1 

Rem Bmsti. 
b. 18S7. 


I 

Narnia 

BInrb. 


'Patir Cbond. 

Ssnl'i?;!r‘r;bf,ru5-r" '■•'* “ 

Utter not, and the saying was tha* fililtdn P?P“'•^ fha 

reins), Leidh got K.r^ (k“dn^\ .?d Z**'® »““««» 

msset that eats the com) ^an M“U (an 

ooBfirm^ on the same terns as his fatkop •f^'irea J/u/ro/ was 

Ukhs. He fell out wTtb hk fl^nilr Ind^ «> 

? 5 r^TOJtbo^t ^ii-e^iiin-tTr?^ ukuTf^ru-p^" 

^uSr tr'imrnrVu'r 

up su land* nor?h of Urn Ra“ lud paid".« 

thrw years beginning with the Kharif of ll'* 

John Lawrence, Mnlrai “ faithfullv fnlSlUd k- “**"*«“*« to Sir 

to the rtHinisitions of the Resident when oTied .1* *“V at^.nding 
redress the complaints of his dcodIo *^In 

;sv: 

quality. The traders and agnenltnrisU of the proriiM^ had *boan 
complaining of his exactions.” fKdw., ii, 40). ^ ***** 
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Th* •PPwU road* to tho Reaidont i^nav h» CHAPra I, B. 

™.l of tb. Ponjit Hb “"^,;';y“,k^r^dS K.LTb.M^ 
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Mr* P. A. Van* Agnow of the Ciril Serrioe and Lieutenant Yt . A. 

An^iaon of the Ut Bombay European Fusiliera. 

Thb MtTLTAK Campaign, 1848—49. 

The first Punjab war o£ 1845, though it led to the ap- 
Doinlment of a Besident at Lahore and the deapateh of officers 
to settle the retrenue of various districts of the 
led at first to little or no change in the government of Mul- 
tdn, which continued as before under its . T 

rai the son of Sawan Mai. But when Mulraj determined 
to resign his charge and the English officers sent to replace 
him were massacred by the populace at the Idgah in April 
1848, Multan appeared at once in full revolt and the events 
of the next year are of the great^t interest. No one who 
cares about the local history should fail to read the entic¬ 
ing account of this year which is given in the ^ond volume 
of Sir Herbert Edwardes ‘Year on the Punjab hrontier 
or the clear description of the siege and campaign gi^ 
in Gough and Iniies’ ‘Sikhs and the Sikh \Vars :t but 
for ordinary reference a brief abstract of the chief events 
wUl be found in the ‘ Chronicle ' appended below. Koughly 
speaking, there were three phases in the campaign. 

First, from 18th April 1848 to I8th August: during 
which Edwardes, Van Cortlandt and the Bahawalpur ^ips 
unaided by any British soldiers, drove in the Sikh forces 
from the south and practically confined Mulraj to the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of Multan: winnbg during the period two 
marked victories,, one at Kineri in the ShujAbad tahsil on 
June the 18th, and one at Siddhu Hisam, near the preaent 
Cantonment Railwaj' Station on July Ist. 

Secondly, from August 18th to December 1^. During 
this time a small British force under General Whish arrived 
and sat down before the city, but, being deserted on Sep- 

• Some interesting nolen by * Z.N.’ on the state of the district in 
Sikh times wUl be found in the Pionetr newspaper issues of July^ 
snd December 17. 1897; August 17, September 2. September 10, 1S08, 
and October 13, 1899. • „ . j 

t The map in the latter work aboutd, especially, be consiuUd. 

Other works of interest in connection with the campaign are Hugo 
James’ ‘ Scramble through ScindeDunlop’s illustrated accost m 
the BiOffe of Mti1t£n mnd Siddon** doscription of tho in tha 

Corps Papers of the Rorsl snd East Indian Oorapsny’s Engineeta 
(Vd. i, 1849-Cn. See abo the ‘ Punjab Blue Book ^oL 41, 18491. 

There is slso an interesting Ternacnlar account of the oi^poiga 
written by Pir Ibrahim Khan, the Bahawalpur agent. A local Terna¬ 
cnlar poem on the same subject U printed below as sn sppendiit to 
this role ~ ~ 
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tember 14th by the Darbor troops under Sher Singh, had at 
once to raise the sief^e and wait for the arrival of an adequate 
besieging force. 

Thirdly, from December iUth, 184S, to January 22nd, 
1849. The reinforcement having arrived from Bombay, the 
siege was renewed on December 27th. On January 2nd 
and 3rd the city wais captured: and after a severe bombard¬ 
ment the fort was about to be stormed on the 22nd, when 
Mulraj in the nick of time surrendered. 

The revolt of Mulraj—his action, it may be noted, was 
treated throughout us a revolt against the Darbar—was no 
doubt at first unpremeditated. It was primarily a revolt of 
the Sikh soldiery in Multdn against anticipated English 
interference, and it was actively assisted by all the Hindu 
element of the district, which so largely profited under nearly 
30 yeara of Eihatri rule. On the other hand, the movement 
was neither a national Sikh movement nor was it in any 
sense a rising of the people. Sawan Mai and his sons had 
kept so much aloof from laihore politics that, when the re¬ 
bellion broke out, none of the Sikh Sirdars, however dis¬ 
affected, gave it any appreciable active help, and when the 
real Sikh insurrection gathered head in the north of the 
province, its leaders pursued their own game, leaving Mulraj 
to defend himself as best he could. The people of the dis¬ 
trict, moreover, who were almost all Muhammadans, had little 
sympathy with the revolt, and the Puthan nobility, who had 
been brought very low under Sikh rule, deserted almost en 
masse to tfie British side and assisted most actively in the 
suppression of the rebellion. 

.Vs regards the conduct of the campaign there cun be no 
two opinions us to the admirable services -rendere*! by Ed- 
wardes, then a young Lieutenant in political employ. But 
on two points there was at the time a good deal of dispute. 

In the first place it was questioned whether a large 
British force should not have b^n sent against Multan in 
June 1848, in order to take the city at once and prevent dis¬ 
affection from spreading. Edwanles thought this should have 
been done, IajhI Gough and Ix»rd Dalhousie were against 
it; and the yrot and cons of the question will be found fully 
set forth in Gough and Innes’ book above referred to. 

Secondly, when the seige had been commenced, it was a 
good deal disputed whether the bombardment should be 
directed on the fort or on the city: and at various times 
different views were adopted on this point. Ultimately, both 
city and fort were breached, but Mulraj's timely surrender 
made it nnnece<isary to scale the breaches in the Fort. 
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18th April 1W8. (Mo^aro. Agnew .nd And«^n 
and encamped at the Idcah). They had a SiUi eeeort of 1.400_ 

eOO Gurkhas, 700 Caralnr und « ««««• Mulrai who ’JW'.p, Moltan t arn 
Am Khas less than a mile away made two vutts to the Idiyih duriM ihah- AI'' 

the day, and it was arranjjed that he should make fiver the fort to the P* 
new Governor next morning. 

19th April. Major Edwardes gives the following account of the 
events of the day:— 


•* Early on the morning of the 19th of April the two Britul^ffioeni 
and Sirdar Kahn Sinj^ accompanied Mulraj into the fort of Mtutan; 
wore shown idl over it; receiv^ the keys; installed two companies of 
their own Goorkha infantry in poesession; planted their oa-n aentrie^ 
mustered the Diwan's garriaon, who seemed angry at the prospect of 
being thrown out of employment; allayed their fears with promises 
of aervieo; and prepared to return home * * The cavalcade 

passed forth and entered upon the bridge over the ditch. Two aoldiera 
of Mnlraj’a were standing on the bridge. One of them, named Fmeer 
Chand, gaxed for a moment at the two unarmed Englishmen, who 
presumed to ride in and out of the great fortress Bswan Mai had 
made so strong; and brooding, perchance, over his own long services 
and probable dismissal, impatiently struck the nearest with hLs spear, 
and knocked him off Ilia horw’. .Agnew who_ was ij^orant of fear, 
jumped up, and struck his assailant with the riding stick in his hand. 
The ruffian threw away his spenr, aud rushing in with his sword 
inflicted two severer wounds. He would probably have kilU>d Mr. 
Agnew on the spot, bad he not been knocked into a ditch by a horse¬ 


man of the escort. 


" Tlie scuffle was now known; the crowd pressed round to see what 
was the matter; news was carried back into the fort that swor^ 
were out and going on the bn'dge; an uproar njM> within, and in 
another moment the whole garriaon would come pouring forth. Mulraj 
made no attempt to stem the tide, and rescue the Englishmun who 
had come down, at his invitation, to Mnltiin. He either tlmught 
only of himself, or was not sorry for the outbreak; and forcing his 
horse through the crowd, rode off to his gardon-bou«' at .Am Khas. 
Nor was this all; his own personal sowars turned back half-way and 
pursued Lieutenant Anderson, who had as yet escaped. Who ran 
tell now who ordered them ? * * Wliat moved them we can 

never know; but we know the fact that they sought out Anderson; 
attacked and cut him down with swords, so that he fell for dead upon 
the ground, where he was found afterwards by some of his own 
Goorkha soldiers, who put him on a litter, and carried him to the 
Idgah.* 


* For comparison with the above description is appended tbe 
account of the affair given by Mulraj's Judges in their written judg¬ 
ment ;— 

“ About 7 o'clock on the morning of the 19th. the British officers, 
Kahn Singh and Mnirm visited the Fort. Mr. Agno«' inspected the 
stores and magaxines, harangued the troops of Mulraj who were to 
be retained ir dismissed and leaving tbe Fort in charge of two 
companies of the Goorkha regiment prepared with tbe rest of tbe party 
to return home. The egress from the fort lay through an inner gate 
called Sikhi, and then an outer one Korar Kotha. This last was 
eonnected with the glacis by a standing bridge over the deep fort ditch. 
At this point Mr. Agnew is said to have liMn riding on the extreme 
right, on his left was Mulraj, then Lieutenant Anderson. Kahn Singh 
being on the left flank. Somewhere near this bridge, for the spot 
is placed differently in different depceitiona. Mr. Agnew was struck 
with a spear by an assassin, fell from his horse and was wounded 
with three blows of a sword by the same man. who eecaped by falling 
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or xottins into ibo ileop ditob. Mulmj seeing whiit had talwu 
puiib«a on his horio, Lieutenant Anderson, too rode off rapidly, while 
Kahn SinRh stopped behind with Rung Bam, a relation of Mulraj 
by mniriai^, to take care Mr. Agnew. From the bridge the 
d^nce to the city gate is less than the distaii« to tU city gate 
(which has the name of Dowlut) from the Am Khim, the residence 
of Mulraj, and that U about 100 paces, the road lying though a 
basaar in the suburb* under the wnlls of the_Am Khas to the Idgah, 
where Mr. Agnew wan encamped. In taking, however, thw the 
regular road the elephant on which Mr. Agnew had been placed was 
compelled to go s byo-rosd to esespe from the hostile demonstration 
of the soldiery, whose cantonment surrounds the Am >^ns or rather 
with Mulraj’s Palace compose* it. Matchlock* were fired m u to 

warn the party from the direct route and guna were brought ou t of 

the cantonment. In the meantime Lieutenant Anderson had been 

•everely wounded in his Bight from the scene of the “l*^ 

Agnew and was found beyond the Dowlut pte lying on the groiiM 
with seven wounds on himself and four on hu horse. 
home by some of hi* own people, bat th* manner of hw "R 
down fa not clear." Anderson appniwnUy tried to pt to the Idgnh 
for help snd was pnrsoed bv two sowars. It u said that, sithougta he 
lost hfa way for a time, he ont-dfatanced them and woold have escaped 
if hfa horse had not fallen in attempting to jump a water-course 
somewhere between the Hssuri Ungh and the Tdgah. 

A* regard* the onslaught on Agnew the defence made at Mnlrai’a 
trial waa that the soldierfa spear accidently Agnew as the 

latter wa* riding past (p. 167, Tnal). Sikh procIamatioTi M 

April 22. 1W9, represent* the assailant of Aenow as having *e^ 
without any sort of provocation (p. 160, Parly Blue Ibwk. Punjdh 

Vol 41, 1B49). Rnraonr however invented all sort* of stories, alleging 

provocation: .one of those fa given in the ballad repnn^ at fne end 
of this Ciaaerteer; another fa that Amira wa* angry at being called to 
by Mr. Agnew to get out of the way. 

The site of the incident fa few yard* to the west of the well which 
lies on the left of the pskka rood which lead* from the oircnlar road 
to the Prshlidpnri shrine. 

‘ Meanwhile Sirdar Kshn Singh, protected by the presence and 
assistance of .Mulrsj’s hrothcr-in-law. Bong Ram, whose hom^ deeds 
are the only witnew worth a straw of Biwan * good intentions, 
hsd extricated Mr. Agnew from the mob, lifted hiin on to his 
elephant and hurried away toward* »mp, ruddy binding up Mr. 
.-tghew’s wounds as they rode along. The road Uy properly by one 
end of Moolraj’s garden, the Am Khas; but as soon as tbev emerged 
from the sorburfai, between the fort and garden, a discharge of 
matchlocks from the latter warned them to come no donor; 
were being dragged out of the garden gate; so they tnmed their 
elephant aside, and took another p.ath; and as thejr «nt, a 
ahot from the gun* behind them hiwed over their he^. Jtfiilraj 
who hsd gallopped on before, ws* in the . 

At last the two wounded Englishmen were brought Iwick to the Idi^b. 
A sad meeting for them, who had gone forth in the moving foil of 
life and health, and seal, to do their doty The natw dortor of the 
«k)orkha regiment dreoaed their wound*. This dona Mr. Agnew pwv 
reeded to report those oecorrencea to the Resident at Lahore, ana 
then addressed a letter to Diwnn Mulraj expreastng a generous di^ 
belief in the Diwan’s participation, hut calling on him to jimtifT 
this opinion hr saising the gniHy partiea, and coming himself tow 
Idgah This was at 11 s.m. At 2 r.n. Mr. Agnew wrote to 
G«,B«r*| Oortlandt and myaclf aasistance. At 4 ».ii. one "f tlio 
Diirsn’s chief offioers. Rneaadah Too fa ea Da*, bronght an answer from 
Mnirai hrieBv stating “ that he conid neither give np the gui.tr nor 
eome himself; that he snd Rung Dam h^ rfreadr tried to do te. 
been stopped bv the aoldiers. and Rang Bam severely wounded for 
edvWng the visit; (hat aH the gar r i son Hindn and Muhammadan. 
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were in rebellion, and the Britwh ofSceni had better lee to their own 
eafotp.** Mr. Agnew seenu to hare behared with oonsummato ralnw 
ness and heroism at this tryins moment. He ^ntod out to Toolaee 
Das how grave a matter was in hand, and how absolutely indispen<tablo 
it wits for Diwan Mulraj to call on him, if he wished to be thought MoltaaCais. 
innocent. Toolkeo Das retnmed with the admonition, but Mnlrai never _}„_ tnui m 
came. Why should be? The nmbn-.sador found tho master, wlin had ^ ’ 

sent him on a messaga of (keaoe, now presiding in a war conni il of 
his chiefs. The Pathina of the garrison were setting their teals to 
an oath of allenanoe in the Koran; the Hindus in the Shastars, the 
Sikhs in the Holy Granth. The Sikhs were fastening a war.hracelet 
on the wrist of Mulrai himself I * * 


On tho evening and night of the 19th April the whole of tho car¬ 
riage cattle of the officers and their ascort, which trere out at grase, 
were carrie*! off, camels, bnlloeks, elephants, every beast of burden. 
Thus was flight cat off. It was necessary for tho little camp_ at the 
Idgah to face the stem emergency, and prepare for open hostility on 
t^ morrow. That night, under Mr. Agnew’s personal direction, the 
six guns which had oome from Lahore were mounted in three batteries, 
and all tho soldiers and camp-followers of that luckless expedition were 
railed inside the walls." 


:Mth April, Major Kdwardua cuuliuuea: 

** Morning broke, and Mr. Agnew made om last effort to avert the 
coming tragedy. Haring failed with Mulraj, be now forwarded to 
Mnlraj’s officers and chiefs the parwanas of the Mihirdja, ordering 
them to make over the fort to Hirdar Kahn Singh, and ob^ all Mr. 
Agnew’s orders. 

" The messengers found Mulraj again in council with his chiefs 
preparing proclamations to the people of the province to rise and 
join in the rebellion. They had just agreed, too, to remove their 
wives ond families into the fort before opening the gnns. The mes¬ 
sengers presented the Mihflrdja’s letters. The chiefs and officers 
replied that Mnlraj was their master, and they would only obey him. 
The messengers returned and extinfpiished hope. Mr. Agnew wrote 
off to Peer Ibraheem Khan, the British Native Agent at Ibihiiwalpur. 
to bring troops to his assistanoe, intending to hold oat in the Idgnh till 
the reinforcement oould arrive. 

" .\ll disguiso was now thrown aside. The gnns of the fort 
opened on the Idgah as did also the guns at the Am Khas which wrere 
dragged on to a high monnd hard by. One round alone was fired in 
return from the aix guna in the Idgah. after which the Lahore 
artilleryman refused to serve the guns. The fire of the rebels never 
slocked. 

" And now arrived an embassy from Mulraj in return for Mr. 
Agnew’a Mulraj invited the sseort to desert the British officers, 
and promised to raise the pay of every soldier who came over. One 
GmIuo Singh, Commandant of the Ohorchurrahs of the escort, led 
the way and went over to Mulraj, who tricked the traitor out with ’ 
gold necklaces and hraoeleta, and lent him back as a decoy. In vain 
Mr. Agnew bestowed money on the troops to bold out for three days 
only. It was honest money. The troops went over,—horse, foot, 
artillery—all had darted hy the evening, except Rirdar Kahn 8ingh, 
some eight nr ten faithful horsemen, the domestie servoata of the 
British officers and the Munshls of their office. 

" Beneath tho lofty centre dome of that ejnpty ball (so strong and , 
formidable that a very few stout hearts could have defended it), stood > 
this miserable group around the beds of the two wounded Rngliihmen. 
All hope of rceistonce being at an end, Mr. Agnew had sent a party 
to Mnlraj to sue for peace. A conference ensued, and ‘ in the end ’ 
says the Diwan's judges, ‘ it was agreed that the officers were to 
quit (he eountry, and that the attack upon them was to oeaae.’ Toe 
late! iHie sun had gone down; twilijdrt was olesiiig in; and tte rebel 
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axuqr bad not tuted blood. An indistinct and distant murmur reach¬ 
ed the ears of tbs few remaining inmates of the Idgah, who were 
listening for their fate. Loader and loader it grew, until it became 
a cry, the cry of a multitude for blood! On they came, from city 
anbnrijs, fort; soldiers with their arms, citisens, young and old, and of 
all trades and callings with any weapon they could snatch. 

“ A company of Mnlraj’s Sfnsbeee, or outcasts turned Bikhs, led 
on the mob. It was an appalling sight, and Sir^r Kahn Singh 
begged of Mr. Agnew to be allowed to ware a sheet and sue for mercy. 
Weak in body from loss of blood .4gnew’s heart failed him not. Ue 
replied; ‘ The time for mercy is gone: let none be asked for. Thov 

can kill us two if they like; but we are not the lost of the English'; 
thousands of Englishmen will come down here when we are gone 
ind annihilate Miilraj, and his soldiers and his fort.’ The crow* 
now ruslied in with horrible^ shouts, made Kahn Singh prisoner, and 
pushing aside the senrants with the butts of their muskets, surrounded 
the two wounded officers. Lieutenant Anderson from the first had 
been too much wounded eren to move: and now Mr. Agnew was sitting 
by his bedside holding his bands and talking in English. Douhtleas 
they were bidding each other farewell for all time. Goodhur Bingh. 
a Mus^, so deformed and crippled with old wounds that he looked 
more like an imp than mortal man stepped forth from the crowd with 
a drawn sword, and after insnlting Mr. Agnew with s few lost in¬ 
dignities struck him twice upon the neck, and with a third blow out 
off his head. Some other wretch discharged a musket into the life- 
leas body. Then .\nderson was hacked to death with swords; and 
afterwards the two bodies were draped outside, and slashed and in 
suited by the crowd, then left all night under the sky.” 

'i^d April. The news of the outbreak reached Lieutenant Rd- 
wardm, the officer incharge of the Derajdt at Dera Fatteh Khan. 
90 miles from Multin. He at once began to raise levies, and called 
for assistance from General Van Cortlandt at Dera Ghilsi Khan and 
from the Biihfiwalpnr State. 

-May. The Government of India decided that no Itritish force 
should be sent against MultAn, but that five columns of troops, 
belonging to the Sikh Darbar and the Bah^wslpur State, shouH lie 
order^ to convertm on the district. In pnrsnance of this arr.ingo- 
ment Rdwardes, who was to command the Derdjdt column, received 
orders on May 9th to retire and stand fast on the west of the Indus. 

6th June. The three oolumns from the north having all been 
much delayed, Edwardea received permiaaion to cross the Indus and 
join the BahiwaIpnr colnmn which was marching towards Rhnjtbdd 
rid Jaldlpnr Pirwila. 

17th Jnne. The Babiwalpnr colnmn after a long halt at JaliSlpnr 
had advanced to Gawen, and the Sikh troops under Bang Ram were 
encamped across the high road, three miles south of Shnjdhdd. To 
roite of orders to attack the Dandputraa before they were joined by 
Edwardes, tbe Sikhs allowed Edwaides to reach the west hank of the 
Chenib opposite Panjlni and onW moved forward to Bagren on tbe 
evening of the 17th. Hearing of their intention Kdwardos and the 
Dandpntras agreed to converge at once towards the Kinert ferry which 
lay on the east bank of the Chen<h near Panjin i. 

18th Jnne. Rang Ram finding tbe ferry occupied by the Dand- 
pntras took np a position at tbe abadi of Nunar, near some old salt 
pans, in the village area of Panjini. Edwardes himself crossed the 
river and reached the Dandputra ramp about 8 a.u. in time to bring 
them into some sort of order. He sent orders for Van Cortlandt to 
cross with his guns as soon as possible and spent the rest of the 
morning in waiting till this reinforcement shoula give him the i-eces- 
sary superiority. The forces were—Rang Ram. 8.000 to 10,000 trained 
troops: 10 gnns. Dan^ntras, 8,SOO troops: 11 guns. Edwardes, 
5,000 irregular toviaa. Van Cortlandt, 1,S00 trained troope: IS gnna. 
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/b, 2 ..M. tlut D«adputr«k bad bagan to retiro ujid the enemy 
commenced moving after them. Edwardc», whoee iroopo remained 
concealed among the jungle on the left of the line, tried to Uave ufi 
the enemy by ordering a cavalry charge, and about 3 r.M. the charge 
waa KucrossfuUy and gallantly carried out by his mounted levies under 
Kanjdar Khan, Alisaj. Before the enemy had recovered from the 
effect of this charge^ a considerable number of Cortlandt’s troops and 
six of his guns arrived, and Rdwardea at once pushed forward nut 
of the jungle into the cultivation bi%'ond. Then be came upon the 
enemy advancing through the ‘long stalks of the sugar’ ({Kiasibly 
jowsr). Both forces at once commenced an artiBery duel, and they 
were so close as to be able to use grape. As the onemy’a fire sladcened, 
one of Van Cortlandt’s regiments diarged to the front, fallowed by 
the whole line of infantry. The enemy retreated but rallied again : 
and the battle was brought to a close by a wrild rush on the part of 
the Patbiin levies which sent the Sikh forces back in full retreat on 
Nnnir. In this engagement (which Rdwardea termed * the ^tUe of 
Kineri ’*) the enemy lost their whole camp and ammunition, together 
with 8 ont of their 10 guns. (The story now told locally is that 
Mulraj’s intention was to stand at Shujibfid, but that the Babla 
money-lenders gave his commandant Jamiat Rai a large snm of money 
to move on ao as to save their property near Shnjihdd. It is also 
said that the Pathins and indeed roost of Muing’s army, except 
the Gurkhas, were won over before the battle: and that they wore 
branches of tamarisk in their turbans to show they were Wends. The 
aetusi hand to hand fighting waa at the Ahmduwfils well in village 
Panjfini. 
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22nd—26th June. The force encamped at Shujfibfid. a city wbieli 
had given the rebels much enoonra^ment. Edwardes writes: ’'^e 
chowdries. bankers and chief Knthries (rebels to the backbone all of 
them) prveented themselves and liegged for kind treatment. 'Hiis 
I realty promised though it is more than they deserve, for they 
have been suppiving Mniraj largely with money, stores and cncniiragew 
menf from the Shastras. The rebellion indeed ia a Bunyah rehi'Ilion. 
with a Sikh insurroction grafted on to it. One shroff alone of Shnjfi- 
bfid. a mean looking little follow, nndertook to fnrnish Oiwan Mniraj 
with two months’ pay for hi.s .army if he would only send them 
agsinst the Xaw-ub’s tmops, a circumstance I shall not forget witen we 
are pressed for cash. Such moneyed men are invalnablr in theee 
times.’ 

26th June. The force advanced took the fort of Sikandarfibid. 

27tb June. The force reached Adibagh (village Tfirfigarh). 

28th June. March to Snrijknnd (village Eayanpur). Lieutenant 
Lake, in charge of the Bahdwalpur troops, joined the camp this day. 

1st July. As Muirnj hsd broken down the bridge on the Wali 
Muhammsd canal at Surfijkund, the force moved up the west canal 
towards Abid Khan ka bagh (rillam Langnfil) and encamped in Tibfai 
Mansurpur. Meanwhile Mniraj, who had intended to attack at Rnrdj- 
kund, moved back his troops along the east side of the canal and 
haring crossed them at the bridge sonth of the Lange Khan garden 
(the only bridge near the city then existing) marched in the 

direction of the present cantoiments. He took up a position ronnd 
Riddhn-Hi^nra (called in the historiea Saddosam), close to the place 
where the Cantonment Railway Station now is: and hxlwardes’ forte 
turned out to oppose him. .tn artillery fire wm kept up on both 
sides, hut Rdwaroea had more guns than the Sikhs, and the latter 
hatl ultimately to turn and flee to the city hotly pursned by Edwardes ’ 


• Tho changes of the rivor have swept away all traces of the 
hnmlet of Kinsri. The Kinerns are a tr.’lie of weavers and luuplets 
railed after them are not oncommoa in the district. There is s 
KaneriwiSla w^ close to the site of the hstlle 
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B troop*. U is soid thnt MnJrsj hovmg ctomwI tho hndtco oT«*r th# 
oinol with his artillery, plonted two Runs on it to stoo h's 
soldier* from retreotinj?. ‘ The mnjonty of the enroll fnptij^ 
forced the Worrier with some low. but nisny of them tried to swim the 
nnllnh ond were drowned.’ . . . j 

6th .lulv. The Dorhar’s eoltiron under Sher Singh, which hod 
mnrrhed from Lahore vid Tulamha. Sird<rpur and Gnjpra. arrived and 
encamped at Snriijkund. The fidelity ^ tW ‘^ooP* .*« nmch 
oospect^ and Edwardea purposely arranged that he at Tibhi should 
We lietween them and the enemy. 

10th .Tiilv. Edwordes having ashed for the imm^iate d^P'}^ 
of rtillerv to his aid. Sir F. f'urrie, the Resident at 
on his own responsiWility to send the retjuired 

were issued for the despatch of a dinsipn under General W^sh con¬ 
taining two Rritish regiments and o siew train: ^ 

from T-ahore Wv the RHvi and part from Ferowpore hr the Sntlej. 

16th .August. Kdwnrdes and Sher Singh evchano^ encampments; 
the former moving to Snriiknnd and the latter to Tihhi. 
was n^de in order that Edwarde* might he in 
Whish’s force, whieh was to encamp to the east of Snr<|kund 

lSth-19th August. The Riri and Sutlej column of General TThish * 
forJjoin^ andCantpod at Miri Sitnl and awaited the arrival of 

the siege train. i » w 

1st September. Edwardes* troops moved nrros* the canal to take 
„P a iosHion rea;er General ^ish., Thev dislodged 

the Khnd, Tsr snd Katti V.rd’,^ou?h of 

temple and the riRoge of Dnira: and encamped .as> yarn 

Til. «.«. Irui. I.™ , , 

s.tti ".iw ""a Ik' •'"'I'’' 

• a * t.A OTI ^lOIlJP ItTld 

houi2’;in't^nT^f'the\n"i!^nchments, hnt the attaek wc, repulsed by 

12th September. JlJlrtTamlt"orMTo ur"t ^-^^ilt^.^'and 

hi, front. The troops Xle the British troops on the 

took the hamlet „'Vhe Dharmsala.t The canlnre of 

east t^P'cd » J^«riiwr^ion and is thus described hr Edward^; 
thi* a io toH Mnlrai mlmlr ih^ voiinff Kn^«h 

. Praret^lr r ninn IncWer 5n tli.- 

Engineer. Lieutenant Gri d . P^^ e«sved to hnrl it hark: how 

faces of defenders, h „f *t,p ■io,,d’ with what a veil the brave 

T’"w’'orthr^HHVdro^^owp among them from the branches of the 
Irish of the imn or^orp™ .inadlv conflict of the lion and the 

trres above; and j’"'.*r«spple o7the pale English with the 
tiger in " iJ^e wapS the TeM« thought so strong. 

niSl, .r fnlN -I M.W. 

■^.Idiers in a heap in thM eneWre^__ 

■^AVr^mi-renTlandmarkstiB'existing on the left of the railway 
between the ^fadsi and Basti Maluk roads. 

♦ This hnilding "djoiiu the Hpadn buying ^7’;^-p^,.|,'\Tult:ln 

’t^ marta of the bullets are stiB visible ^ 
ritr from wore largehv Gurkhas these would he 

:C^:m’n^nW5^e^lSr^:» Xh'arfofmed Van Ag^.w’s guard. 
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CHAPTER LB. 
Bi«ory- 


SiBjsh, »-ho had long boon U ATering, took 
fnr r onemy. Aftor thU it was impoasiblo 

-^r ^i»rol Whishs fortsp to oontinue the siege, and as the abs^on- 
meiit of our entrenrhmenU left these works os corer for the eneniv 
It was decided to move tho whole force to the west of tlie canal whe^.-n- VnHsn Csir 
K**,^*} f^rotatnuniestions with Baliiwalpur and the tncts MUf. i$4g__4P. 
which suppli^ food to tho army. This chanfte was exeentad on the 
. iT- *** ^ptember, the British troops encamping at Bakbar 

Siirijkund. Thus ended the first siege of 
.Multan. During tlm siege Mulraj inned some rupees in gold which 
are now rather difficult to procure. 


Pth Octo^r. Sher Singh, who had been received with great dia- 
trost by Mulraj determined to marrh away from Multin and join 
his father Chattar Singh, who was in open rebellion in the north. 
Ho accordingly left Mnltan, marching by Qagra anil Sirdirpur. 

During the next three months loth sides made strenuons prepara¬ 
tions for the siege. The Diwnn tried, in vain, to get assistance from 
outj>ide. A British force ssaembled at Feroxepore to me«'t tho main 
Punjab rebellion in the north and a Ifcmbay army was ordered to 
advance to help in the siege of Miiltin. 

7th November. Tho enemy having advanced in front of the British 
lines were attacked by Edwardes on the west, and Genera] Markh.am 
on the east of the cansi, and driven back with considerable loss. 

rflth Ifocember—Slat. The Bombay colnmn arrived. It included 
some British seamen who belfied in working the guns. 

25th-S6th December. The Bengal force again encamped at M4ri 
Sital: the Bomha.r troops betwenn them and the canal: and Edwardes 
to the west of the canal. It was dciermined to attack the north-east 
angle of the Fort and as a preliminary to turn the enemy out of 
their positions along the eastern face of the city. 

27th December. The real object of attack was the Am Khas and 
Sawan Mai’s tomb and these were easily occupied by the right colnmn, 
while two other columns were making serious diversions to the south. 
One of them after a struggle occupied the Mandi Ava, a large brick¬ 
kiln standing on the left of the road from the Pik gate to Ram Tiratb, 
and the other seised the Ridi Lai Bhir, a high mound How by the 
prenont city railway station on the right of the road from the station 
to the city. These successes led General Whish to modify his previous 
plan and to direct hatteriw against the city walls as well as against 
the fort. 


30th December. A shell from our batteries pierced the roof of 
the Jama Mnajid in the fort which .was used os a magasine and cansed 
an enormous explosion, destroying 600 of the garrison a'ld 40.000 Iba. 
of powder. 


2nd January 1P40. Breaches being reported practicable, a Bengal 
force was at 3 p.w. aent to attack the Delhi gate of the city, and a 
Bombay force to attack the Khuni Burj, or Bloody Bastion. The 
different fortunes of the attacking parties are thus described by 
Edwardes: “The storming party of the Delhi gate (which was led 
by u fine soldier. Captain Smyth of tb« Grenadier Company of Her 
Majesty’s .'12nd> bad no sooner emerged from tbe snbnrhs than they 
found themselves on the edge of a deep intervening hollow; after 
crossing which nndcr the heavy fire of roatchtocka. thev ‘ found to 
their surprise the eitr wall in front about HO feet in height, nn- 
breached and totally impracticable.' which the hollnw had hitherto 
concealed from both the breaching battery and tho Engineers. TTiey 
bad the mortification therefore of retiring, bnt repaint at once to 
the breach at the Bloodv Bastion to assist their more fortunate .•otn- 
rndes in the city. The Bloody Bastion was assanited by three companies 
of tbe 1st Bombay Fusiliers nnder Captain I.ieitb. Tbev found ’.ne 
breach eaay to be snrmonnted. bnt it was retrenched inside snd a 
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in tra tr bloody «trugi^ ensued for victory, in which the gnllsnt ^''th 
was MverW' wounded and carried off the field, but hu pln^ 
taken by Lieutenant Gray, and Colour-Sergeant John Bonnet of the 
lat Puafliers liaring planted the coloura of old Kngland a^ ^k 1 
beaide it till the flag and staff were riddled with balls, the Fusihere 
iwenibered the legcnda of their ancient corps, and flMing 
rebels, soon made the city of Multfin their own.’ All t^ 
gates were, in fact, occupied that same »»temoon: nert 

the Delhi and Daulat gates were seiaed, .Mnlraj shut “?* jv 

the fort, the streets of the city were occupied by the British, though 
not without resistance: and the iwnanto of the Sikh fow ^^mM- 
ing over the western walU or issning from t^ 

tSmselTes tiO night among the Afghfin suburba; then under ww 
of the darknees dispersed fled, ’^ithont gam or honour, to their 
distant homes.’ , 

21 .t January. The siege of Uie fort >‘• 7 "*, 
with great rigour, two breaches were made, teth of 
cleari^Uible. one on the north-east near the 
•a.i nthtkT nil M)uth-w€«t optKWite the Hoiiaii G*ht. Ordew w«r 0 
i:S^!,^fnS?^L«ed forthese breaSbi to be stormed next morning. 

22 nd January. In a storm of wind and rain the troops P*^P*T, 
for ”riuwnilt,^nt at 9 a.m. Mulraj ‘**- 7 *J^V*^ 

entire garrison laid down their arms and became prisoners of i^r. 

... TiS 

SJoU V?. "o.. £‘r'.w.’’r‘’i'T‘irwh ss; 

few hare been in Oorernment sern oe. __ _ 

- • Thar, ia a brass in the north transept of the cantonment chur^ 

which ro^om^ri^tbe name, of the rarion* regimenU engaged in 

the aiege of Mnltto a. jyi^Uio^. o , r • 

•o 1 kw^iWt^rw A Trooos l«t ^ Tfoopf, 3 rd Bripmde, 

w ° 2 nd Co^MT 2 nd Battalion. Srd Company 3 rd Bnt- 

2 ?^ STnatUlion, and 6 th Company 7 th Battalion. 

flappers; 2 nd and ^’ornpa^Pionenrs. 

of Guides ftnmhny niriston. 

ArtiUerv . 3 rd Troop 1 st Brlgsde Horse Artillery; 2 nd 

SC^lTrtmerTrirt and ?nd clmp^nuSTth^B^ttaliet 

19 lh Natire Infantry. Indian Nary. 

TSl‘'of‘>fnlVnj, late Narim of Multfin. ^om ;nthentir 
doenlnSTu pHnt^at^the 

C B““'rciel PoSil Vr. Ta. Bowring appeared for tV proseen 
Son’and Captoin Hamilton for the defennf . 
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Meantime potion of the district 
the name of the British Uoverumenl. M'ritin becAine the 
headquarters both of a division and of a district.^ 

The following account of the event* ^ 

from the I’unjab Mutiny lleport (pages 110— 

kt h«aauuarter» of the division much auxiety was caused to 
Major Hamilton, Commissioner, and all the 
oTiio corps ^rpoTaut 

with EnKlnnd. Bombay and Multii 

di«irmedintimo,andno outhr^k^kpl.^ Uborl? •«! the only 
?hcro"bTX Srniib could lommunicie with the r«t cl 

the outbreak it was occupied by the ^ 

edtb Native Infantry, Irt ‘r”j?“^^^*^^rtilWr^**m* The*6»th was 

and suWiiuent evenU venfi^ the u„co/ Th^ old 

neewemry to provide a * j;,; „ it had been baUorad 

fort, which had Inm in a • ,049 |,ni in a position of 

and’dimnantlcd J.n Jf (kptain Tro«on-- 

dofonce, provisior,.-d, ,rnifiBenient« .Kscupied some 

Kultar MukUi poi.c-e he trust*! from 

daw. and “>0 "J K^beridao of thi Indian Navy, who happen*! 

hour '"{‘VVn ,^th Cis ve^l vra* requested to detain tho stcniw 

'§m§t^wM 

bmlilv fenr. Famil.v remittanrea. which ibo soldiery h^ hitjmi^ 

S:r ThJ^pSS 

^Td roin'^rlljiidly'*in7ho «chX^ “((S^inT"^ 

r 5 :.r J;:: I’SK r„V 

^ .as”".™ 

L“. •.‘.'K."r.rrai;.Sr> r.T.a.a.rardi.iaa.^s'Kia:'” 

anbrert onr rule 

Colonel Hicks, romnmndinc c.t Mnltiln, failed to diawr^ in tM 
conduct of the rr5pin'’nf of native 
inatifv him in takinp from them their arm-?. The Chief 
however, sent preemptory orders that they wi^rv to he 
on the morninR of .Tune 10th the minds of P^ropean 
residenta were relieved, commerce was rM<rtnMisbod and our anUio^ 
vindicated hr the moat anccessfn! disnrminB of the (End and BPtn 
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XatiTe rnfantrjr bjr Major C. Chumberlaiii, coniniiuidiiui Ut Irreirular 
Caralrj. The peculiar chararter of this excellent inor? was that^ 
boroi^iin troora were but 48 artillerymen. The other auxiliaries were 
, the 1st Irregular Caralry. was composed 

of Hindds Unis, buri^ the whole day the townspec^lile flocked to the 
Commissioner, Major Hamilton, expressing their hearty congratulations 

““‘J own relief at the prospect of 
^ of On the l»th and two foWing 

Bombay Fusiheri came in, and about three 
weeju afterwards the right wing arrived. The imperious requirements 
the Mrriw, however, forbade the authorities to keep these troops 
here, and they as well as the tnuty Punjdbi troops who arrir^ 
from time to time were piuhed on towards Lahore or Delhi; so 
*'*" j * **oeption of the lat Irregulars the eompanv of 
willeo' and the po.ice battalion, Afultin had alMoIutely no militarr 
mndby to rMist the two full regiments of Native Tnfantn' which 
«re lorot^ there. It was an anxious time. If proof of the ill-will 
of the TOth he r^mred, it is afforded hv the facts that the chief 
native offiror of the regiment and 10 men were blown from guns bv 
Mntence of court-martial for sedition and intended rontinv; that iiirt 
before their execution they boasted of their intent and reviled each 
other for the cowardice displayed in their own past inaction; that 
u j"i disarmed it was found that the artillery- (native) 

had laid the guns, in anticipation of a struggle, directly on "the CPth, 
avoiding the 02nd; and that the demeanour of the corps tliroiiglioiit 
wa.s insolent and rehellioiu to the last degree. On the 11 th August 
the horse artillery wna disarmed as « precautionary measure. On the 
tamo date the enroluient of men for the new 11th Punjiib Infantry was 
mmmenci^ by transferring to it men from other regiinenta. The Oiigera 
uisurr^tion broke out little more than a month afterwards. The 
new men at MiilUn were still undisciplined, and could hardlv vet he 
relied on as a semccahle flold force. Most of them were left in guard 
the station, ijdiile Major Oiamherlain led out his regiment, the 
m Irregular Cavalry (Hindustinis), with some 200 men of the new 
leviM, Bgainat the insurgents. Another cause of anxietv at Multin 
had been the conduct of the preventive service on the Sutlej. Very 
many of the men employed in it were Hinddstlnis. Thev bolted at 
the flrst rise in Hinddst^n and went off in numliers to join their 
kindred hy blood and by disposition who were enjoying a transient 
glo^ over the smonjdering riiina of Hdnsi and Hissar. >ie?i to take 
their place were raised in the district, and no serions damage was 
done to the Oovernment intoreet by their defection. Fnder the ordeiii 
of the Chief (Tommissioner a camel_ train was organised, having one of 
ita depAts at Mnltdn. It was designed for the conveyance of private 
parcels, munitions of war and nierclinndise hetwean Sind and the 
Punjib, and proved most useful. The care of it constituted one of 
the many miscellaneous dutios entailed on Maj’or Voyle, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. The duty of preserving the safety of part of the road 
between Lahore and Multifn, especially during and after the Khnrrat 
insurrection, was anofher moat anxions charge for him. TTie nnm^r 
of widowed ladies, wounded olBcers, and other travellers who pasi^ 
down this wav and who were incapable of protecting themselves, made 
it very needful that the road should he defended. To this end the 
Depnty Commissioners of Lahore, Ongera and Miiltin were desimi to 
locate extra police, both horse and foot, at every road police station. 
The arrangement was vigorously carried out, and after the end of 
September, when the rosd was re-opened, every Enropenn traveller was 
provided with a guard. The trail-carts were also defended in their 
passage; for until route* opened up threiigh Bahdwalpur nrd .Tbang the 
Punish waa a* regards rommnnication with other loenlities hermeti- 

caHv sealed.* ___ 

• An interesting account of the mutiny in Mn1t4n. with a nlen 
aKofring how Ma>or Chamberlain carried out the diasimament. will he 
found in Cooper’s ' History of the Crisis in the Punjib.* 
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The above account omits any mention o£ the only sw»- CHAPTER I. B, 
om. local outbreak that occurred during the 
t£>nd and b9th >’ative Intantry Kegiments though dmrmed, 
were kept in cantonment for some months, un^ in June Britnt. R«l«. 

18oy orders were issued for their disbandm^t. In order 
prevent the assembly of large 

at one spot, it was decided that the disbandment ^ould be 
carried out gradually in daily bands of 20 men. Ihis order 
Kave rise to the belief that it was the intention of Oovem- 
ment either to massacre them in small bodies or to arrange 
for their seizure on the way to their homes in Hindus¬ 
tan and for their subsequent transportation. The feelmgs of 
alarm thus engendered were fostered by mischief-makers ^d 
towards the end of August 1856, rumours were tmrrent that 
the disbanded regiments intended to mutiny. Ao adeqimte 
measures were taken to allay their feare and the pwautions 
airainst an outbreak appear to have been msufiicient. Uu 
August 31st practically the whole of laith regiments mutinied 
whUe on parade; they made attacks on the European Artille^ 
and their old lines; murdered the Adjutant of the Bombay 
Fusiliers and four European Artillerymen; and then broke 
away in various directions. The Commissioner, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamilton, bad previously made excellent airaiig^ 
ments for the protection of the city and the civil lines and 
few of the mutineers broke through the cordon ho had drawn. 

Of about twelve hundred who mutinied, some three 
hundred were killed in cantonments, while the remainder 
escaped into the district. One party numbering almut 4tW 
tted Luthwards past Sher Shah and Sbujdbdd, pursued close y 
bv the tahsllddr of the latter place, the followers of the JlakU- 
dum of Sher Shah and the local yeomaniy and peasants 
At night they split up into two parties, the sma ler of which 
wa- driven into a low marshy island m the Cbenab, '»b»le 
the larger followed the river towards its junction with the 
Sutlej. The members of the former body were either drown¬ 
ed in the river or killed or captured by the police and lo^l 
leaders. The second party was overtaken a fear da>^ later 
bv Lieutenant Norgate, who had been sent from Multan with 
a* detachment of cavalrv' and infantry, and although the 
mutineers fought desperately, they were practically annihi- 

*"*^**Anotber body of rebels had fieri northwards up 
Cbenab. where they were pursued by a detachment of cavalry 
which, however, failed to intercept them and the murineers. 
crossing the T.nhore Bead, turned southwards and fled through 
the hdr in the direction of Lnddan on the Sutlej. The tahsf - 
ddr of Serai Siddhu. with all the (wlice he could eollwt. fol¬ 
lowed in pursuit and was shortly joined hv a lar^ body of 
Langrials, Hirajs, Sargannas, Traggars and other clans, head¬ 
ed hv their chiefs. Ohulam Mustafa Khan. Kl'ikwinf. wa§ 
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wih Canal, hot so desperately did the mutineers fight, that 
the Govci^ent party had to retire with the loss of several 
killed and wounded, among the latter being Bahawal the 
chief of the I^ngriil clan. This was on September 5th. 
On the same day the force from Serai Siddhu arrived, led 
by their chiefs and Angat Kai, Tahsilddr. An immediate 
attack was made and the rebels were completely defeated. 
No quarter was given and no prisoners were taken. The 
other mutineers who had escaped from Multan were cap¬ 
tured one by one and within a few daj-s of the rising the 
whole were accounted for. 

The most gratifying features of an incident, that might 
perlmps have been avoided, had more care been taken td 
allay the fears of the disbanded sepov.s, were the thorough 
and prompt arrangements of the civil authorities, and the 
active loyalty of the local tribes and their chiefs. The mn- 
^y was confineil practically to the Hindustdni Hegiinents. 
The 11th Punjabi Regiment, which had only recently been 
raised, gave assistance of very great value in the defence of 
the cantonments and the dispersal of the rebels. 

SECTION C.—PoprT..\Tioif. 

(a) D^tjr aiut dk* The density of population per square mile for the district 
(iftatioaol popiils- and each tahsfl is given below:— 

tkXL 


T*h»U. 

Popabation per 
aijiutn) mile. 

PopolstKin per 
aqtmiv mtlr ot 
cnlttvktian. 

MnlUn 

ShajaUd 

Lodfarfn ... 

Mailii 

KtUaawal 

K«lHrwiU 

rMrirt 

48S 

I9S 

J19 

80 

143 

172 

• 1&4 

•372 

46.' 

383 

aoi 

315 

m 

399 
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The relatively high density in the Multdn tahsfl is ex¬ 
plained by the inclosion of MultAn city and cantonmenta 
while the low density in Moilsi is due to the extensive areas 
of Government waste. ^ The pressure of the population per 
^uare mile of cultivation is nowhere particularly heavj’, and 
in some tahsils it is distinctly light. 

There are in the district three towns only with a popula¬ 
tion of more than 6,000 souls—MultAn, ShujEbAd and Khdne- 
w41. The popniation of Mnlt4n was returned at the last 


£xc]afnTe of Mnlu&n city and castonmonia. 
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at 84,S06, of which 10,536 persons were resident in the CHAPTCB 1. C 
ments. The former figure represented a d^reaM ot 


OK'ing to an unusunllv severe epidemic of plague. 


tirely expiaineo oy me iitci - - . ’jiu™ 

1921 was made, a large number of the people had deserteil »t 


ShujiWd with a population of 6,730 has mcreaiwd httl. 
in size since 1881, and there is in fact little scope for dev«^ 
lopment. It is situated about five miles east of the Chen*b 
river, and two miles west of the Shujtlbdd railway station on 
the N -W Railway. The town is chiefly built of bnrk, and 
is surroundeii by a ‘wall, with four gates ; the Multdni on 
the north, the Mari Mori gate on the east, the Rashid bhah 
gate on the south, and the Chautika gate on the wMt. The 
city wa-s foundwl in a.d. 1750 by Nawab Shuja Khan, who 
built the present walls in 1767 to 1772. The town vras a 
favourite residence of the Naw&b, and great pains were wken 
by him to induce Hindti'^ of wealth to live and trade in it. 
Tinder Kawjib Muzaffar Khan the prosperity of the town ^ 
still further advanced. Besides eight large houses, one for 
each of his sons, this Kawab built at considerable cost the 
Mubilrik Mahal, the Samman Burj and the .Tabiz Mahal. 
The two former were on the city walls, an.l have since Iwn 
destroyetl, but the .Tabdz Mahal is now used as a tahsil. The 
building received its name either from the fact that it was 
built more or le*« in the fonn of a ship, or as a coiruption of 
* Huj&c/ its constmction havingr hoen undertaken immediate- 
ly after Muzaffar Khan retumeil from Mecca ; and in the 
western room there are still to he seen some curious frescoes, 
which are said to represent Arabian cities. The traveller 
Masson, who passed Shujdbad on his way from Sindh to 
Lahore, apparently in 1827, wrote of this place (Travels, i, 
p. 394)— 

* Shnjih Kot or SLujibid is a considerable fortified town and its 
lofty battlements, irregularly built, have s picturesque sppesrsnoe. ft 
has a very excellent hassr, and is the seat of some cotton manufactures, 
besidca being famnna for its turners in wood. There is a small garri- 
oon, and a few gun>- .ire mounted on the walls; nenr it sewral 
good gardens, partii ulnrly one hearing the name of Mnoaffar Kban. 
The town stands in a highly rnUirated tract, and for two nr three 
int to the south there were immense fields of sugarcane. Th'* cotton 
plant is alao abundantly grown.’ 

Rhujfihfld capituTafed to Kdwardcs in 1848 immediately 
after the action at Kineri, and throughout the siege at Mnltfin 
it was the site of a crnsidemble rommiss; riot Bepfit. 
Kliiinewfil has risen to the dignity of a town since 1911 
when it was little more than a village. Two events have 
contributed towards its growth:—the 'construction of the 
Khfirewnl-TKwlhrin chord line, and the colonisation of the 
surrounding areas of waste land. The first has made Khdne- 
wdl a railwav centre of some importance, but it is to the 
Txiwer Biiri t)odh Colony that the town owes its prosperity. 
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The mandi, after some years of vicisaitude U aow m a 
flouriahinfr state; there are several cotton mills which have 
increased the demand for labour and the development of the 
nemhhouringr estates is steadily adding to t^. volume of 
trade. It is the headquarters of a tahsil and has a noti¬ 
fied area committee to protect its local interests. 

From table C in volume B it will be seen that there are 
1 647 villages in the district in which live 89 per <»nt. of 
the total population and that the average popidation per 
village is 482. It must, however, be imderstood that village 
is coterminous with revenue estate and does not, as 
Central Punjab, connote a common village site within which 
the population is settled. Except in parts of the Sidhnai 
and in the Lower B4ri Doab colonies, the well is the unit 
of population ns well as of cultivation, and, away from the 
rivers, the villages are merely a collection of wells sunk 
in the neighboulrhooil of a canal or in favourable spots on 
the high lands. There is little community of interest, each 
settler haWng built his homestead on the well around which 
he cultii-ates. 

The variations in population since the census of 1881 
are shown in the table l»low:— 



a 


i 

1 

J- 



»»• 

• 

• 



s 

8 


5 









76 051 

101.170 

74.tUit> 

79,10:. 

ast.lC4 

1 rrctnit. icornuc 

9 

15 

u 

14 

60 


The population of the district thus increased by 60 per 
oent. within the perio<j of 40 years, this large rise being due 
primarily to the colonisation schemes on the Sidhnai and 
Lower Bdri DoAb Canals, and, 8P«-ondly, to the development 
of resources that occurred elsewhere. Between 1911 and 1921 
the ])opulation of the Khdiiewdl tahsil increased by rather 
more than 100,000 ; that of Kabirwala showetl a slight rise, 
while in the remaining four tuhsils there was a decrease 
which was considerable in Multan. Hud it not been for the 
Lower Bdri Doiih Colonisatiou, there would have been an ap¬ 
preciable decline in the district as a whcde ; but as already 
explaine<l the census was made at a time when an epidemic 
of plague had caused many ]ieople to leave the district. The 
chief cause, however, of the failure of the population to keep 
jwce with the growth of natural resources was the influenza 
epidemic of 1918 daring which the death-roll was extremely 
heavy. 
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The figTires relating to migration will be found in table CHAPTER 1, C 
8 of Volume B. They are sununariied below:— PopeUtioo. 


Miaritioa to Multan 
fro:n— 

Miftntion from Mnlton 
to — 

Net immlpnition 'Ji.SSS. 


Canal 

colonial. 

Other 

BritUb 

diotricti. 

Pan jab 
Butci 

Ontiidc the 
Prortiiw. 

6,861 

R>.83t 



... 

0.0 


Ijati 


(iO 


Migratioa. 


The district thus gained nearly 23,000 persona as a reeiJt 
of migration lietween 1911 nnd 1921. the chief if not the o^y 
cause of this gain being the colonisation of the ^ine^l 
tahsfl. The same factor explains the migration within the 
district for although attempts were made to check the econo¬ 
mic loss to the rest of the district from on exodus of tenanU 
to the canal areas, these met with only partial success. Uf 
the outside districts, Lyallpur furnished a large num^r ot 
tenants. The loss to the Punjab States is laigely explained 
by migration to BahSwalpur. 

Tlie .stati.stics relating to age will be found in table 
No. 10. The only feature that calls for remark is the rarity 
of early marriages among both sexes and the relatively late 
age at which the ordinary man marries. On the other band, 
there are few men nnd still fewer women of more than 40 
years of age who are unmarried. 

Table 11 gives the vital statistics of the district. They (/) viul rtoiUtka. 
are based, for the years given and so far ns rural areas are 
concerned, on the reports of village watchmen, and they can 
only be accepted as fairly accurate. The excess shown of the 
inftl e over female birth rate is almost certainly due to faulty 
record, and it may similarly be doubted whether the figures 
correctly represent the relative death-rates of the two sexes. 

Excluding the veor 1918 which was abnormal, the average 
birth-rate for five years preceding 1921 was 38 and the av»- 
age death-rate 28, these figures being in each case below the 
provincial average. 

Multdn has not had a serious epidemic of cholera for 
many years, and smallpox ordinarily accounts for hut a smal' 
proportion of the deaths. The ilistrict has also been compa- 
ratvvely immune from plague, and until 1918, when 
deat^ were reported from this cause, the cases were sporadic 
nnd few. Since 1918, there have been several outbreaks, but 
of minor severity, although more severe than is indicated by 
the statistics above. Fevers are by far the most common 
cAUse to whicli death is attributed, and, if tbe vital statisti^ 
are to be accepted, they explain well over fM) per cent, of the 
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CHAPTER I, c mortality in an ordinary year. But to the Tillage watchman 
fever is a very comprehensive term which includes 
pneumonia, many cases of plague, influenza and almost every 
ill to which flesh is heir ; and as Multan, with the exception 
of the area that is inundated from the Chen&b, is not a bad 
malarial district, it may be assumed that the evil record 
given to fever in the Government returns is far from just. 

In common with the rest of the province, Multan suffered 
very seyendy from the terrible epidemic of influenza that oc¬ 
curred in the last quarter of 1918. The death-rate from this 
disease alone was estimated at 53-9 per mille and during 
October and November the population, in towns and villages 
alike, was paralysed by a calamity to which they knew no 
parallel. In the rural areas it was impracticable to organize 
relief measures of any value. The medb'al staff available 
could not cope with the situation in the towns, and the illi¬ 
teracy of the ordinary villager made it almost impossible to 
publish advice Regarding simple pre<“aution8 and expedients. 
For the time being, agricultural operations practically ceased, 
the dead lay unburied or unbumt, and the sick had to care for 
themselves as best they could. As elsewhere, the disease took 
a very heavy toll of young adults including very many women 
of child-ltearing age, and generally the mortality among 
women was much heavier than among men. 

The mortality nniung children is high, the causes Iming 
the same as in other parts of India —ignorance, poverty, dirt 
lujd neglect of the most elementairv principles of hygiene. 
The recent institution of Health Weeks in which special pro¬ 
minence is given to infant welfare, will, it is hoped, do some¬ 
thing to reclueo this nnnecesaiy drain on the population ; hut 
if ^11 be many years liefore an improvement is manifest in 
the rural areas. 

The proimrtion of males to femalos at the various cen¬ 
suses is as follows:— 


(A) InfMl murtelitjr 
•Dd birth conloa*. 


(<) Ssi rtatJtUei. 



mi. 

1891 

1001. 

lOjI. 

mi. 

Number of frmKlM 
po' thoaiukl maiM. 

SIS 

819 

'30 


Si* 

Vtsmb^ of 

prr malrg 

Mnfmni- 

HZ7 

831 

81* 

813 

837 

Nttiubpr of fi>iniUr< 
per ‘hoownd 
unoni- Himln*. 

779 

791 


781 j 

785 


Tlie decrease in the relative proportion of females in the 

d^do ending 1921 is explained by two causes, firstly, the 
among women during the influenza epidemic 
1^18, and, seoondly, the advent of a certain nninber of 
colonists without their wives and families. 
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..... . • . ui CHAPTEB L C 

The st«tistic-s of civil conditions will be found m table 
10 Part B. The only point that calls for remMk is the p»p«Ut>oa 
narrow limits within which polyganiy is oteerved. (y) SiatwtiM of chril 

Hindus the number of married men is actually more uia cotulitvsw. 
number of married females, while among MuWmadans the 
excess of the latter is nominal—138,829 to 138,6 1 2. 

In Multiii cit>- the Aroras have a custom calleil ‘ 

■When a woman is in her first pre^ancy, and has reached the 
fifth month, a kind of sweetmeat is prepared by the * 

parents : a little is put in her lap, and the rest is divided 
among the relation-s. 

In the seventh or eighth month the custom of kanji is 
observed. In the Ullages the woman’.s relation.^ send her 
clothes for herself and her husband, with trays of sweetmeat. 

The neighliours then collec-t together, and concoctions of flour, 
salt and ghi and sweet sherbet are distributed. This custom 
is observed in the first pregnancy only. 

If a son is bom, it is customarj’, some six days after 
birth, to call in the relations, and the mother, in the present 
of the females of the family, gives the child the breast ; thi.s 
ceremony is known as ‘ thanj pildna ’ and it is accompanied 
with gifts and a certain amount of feiisting. On the seventh 
day the mother is bathed ; so, again, on the thirteenth day, 
when she is further adorned with surma, Ac., and^ food is dis¬ 
tributed. Some time after, the child who has hitherto been 
naked or in swaddling clothes, is clothed in a * chola, ’ either 
at the shrine of some pir, or at Devi’s temple, or in the hou.se 
of the family. On this occasion sweetmeats are distributed, 
and the Brahman, after reverencing Ganesh, puts the ‘chola’ 
on the child. 


At some interval after birth comes the ceremony ^of 
‘ .Thandian, ’ when the child’s hair is shaved by the nai— 
sometimes at home, sometimes at some place by a or 

under a pipal tree, and sometimes at the shnne of the Sitla 
Deri, or at that of Bahiiwal Haqq or Sakhi Sarwar. In some 
families the children’s hair is shaved by ti^s on the smtable 
days, and soraetiraes a boy grows to a considerable age before 
the time comes for his hair to be cut ; but if the ceremony 
is performed at the Ganges, all the children have their hair 
cut at once. Some people perform the ceremony four or five 
times a year. In the fifth yeaf, on the day^of Akhantrij, 
they hegiu to teach the hoy les-sons. When he w from 7 to 11 
Tears old, they go on some favourable day to a river or canal, 
or to some shrine, Hindu or Muhammadan, and,^ haring 
eollected their relations, the Brahman puts on the janeo or 
sacred thread. The hoy is then clothed in new garments, the 
old ones being given to the nai. his ears are bored, the Brah¬ 
mans are again feasted, and presents of clothes, Ac., are given 
to the boy. 
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CHAPTCR 1, C. During pi-pgtiancy a Muhammadan mother also observe* 
PopttUtioo custom of ‘kanji’. From the tilth to the seventh month 

she neglects her appearance, omits to use henna, to cut her 
nails, to wear new clothes, &c. In the seventh month she 
“ “*• c^Ib in her friends and relations and gives a feast, at which 

the nni's wife sings ‘ doras ' or couplets. The woman is then 
washed and heo- foreheail marked with sandal, after which she 
resumes her oi-din..rT habits. 


Soon after birth the child is waahed by the dai. and the 
mulla or kS*i is at once called to whisper the ' bdng ’* in the 
child’s ear. If the kiizi is not availahle then the duty is per¬ 
formed by some other man. The dai then proceeds to inform 
the neighbours, and receives a congratulatory present from 
each. The brotherh4K>d are on the same day presented with a 
4«oncoction of lira and sugar cooked in ghi, which is known as 
‘ Fhal zira, ’ and for some fifteen to twenty days there are re¬ 
joicings. with singing and dancing, up to midnight. On the 
third day the child’s name is chosen ; this is generally done 
on the advice of the mulla or of an astrologer, hut sometimes 
the Kordn is opened at random, and the first letter of the page 
is taken to intimate the first letter of the name to be adopted. 
As elsewhere, the child of poor parents is brought up by the 
mother : that of rich parents by the Jai, Pathdns generallv 
employ Biloch women (camel graziers) as dais. On the sixtli 
day (known as the * sntthi ’ the brotherhood is fed with milk 
and rice, with white sugar in it, and then the child's hand ii 
washed in milk which is afterwards thrown away on some 
high spot of ground. On the seventh, ninth or eleventh day 
(hut sometimes after three months or a year) comes the cere¬ 
mony of akfka or * jhand utdmd, ’ i.n., shaving the child’s 
head: on which occasion (unless the parents are too poor) 
two goats are killed if the child is a boy, and one goat if it is 
a girl ; or a he-goat for a hoy. and a she-goat for a girl ; 
and the hones of the slaughtered goat are buried. The 
mother is then washed and clothed in red clothes, and cakes 
are distrihnted. When the child's head has been shaved a 
present is sent to the nai. Ki birth there is generally an 
attendance of hards (hh&nd). eunuchs (khusiA), quack dorton 
(kdtfm^r and silm4rl and fakrrs of all sorts, who duly receive 
presents from the family. 


There is no fixed rule as to the date for circumcision 
(khotna): some famili<^ have it done on the second or third 
day, while others put it off to the fifth or sixth year. The 
operator is always a Pirdhin or follower of Sakhi Sarwar. and 
many come from Shahkot in the Multfin tnhsfl, whore Zain-ul- 
Abadin. the father of Sakhi Sarwar, is buried. The parents, 
if well off. generally arrange for a good deal of tom-tom 


• The meaning of the words used is,—Say there is but one God, 
who is great and Muhammad is His Prophet.' There is hut one Ood. 
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i. over the neiphlwure give their tamhol or P^"«: 
■When the wound heals this is token as the excuse 
distribution of food, &r.. but on a smaller scale. The expen¬ 
diture on circumcision ceremonies is. however, much lea ex¬ 
tensive than in the Punjab i)roper. and in ordinary families 
the expenditure ranges between 25 rupees and 4 annas. 

If the proposal of marriage among Hindus ''o™« ^rora 
the girl’s parents, no spe<ual c^n-monies of betrothal are 
eustoroarv. If it comes from the boy’s parents, some five or 
six of the bov’s relations go on a favourable dav to the girl s 
house, when they present a couple of ruiioes and a few vege¬ 
tables, and soinetinies some clothes. 'Tliey then 
small present in money, known as ‘ miim, ’ and the be^thnl 
is complete. The cost of a betrothal seldom exceeds Ks. 15 
in this district, whereas in the Central Punjdb hundreds of 
mi>ees are squandered over it. 

The next movement, known as the ‘ Kaj Ganotra, is on 
the part of the Prahman, who gives to each party a paper 
showing the exact date and hour which is auspicious for each 
part of the marriage ceremony. Shortly before the marriage 
the female relations of Itoth sides join together for a formal 
grinding of a few grains of wheat: this is known ns ‘ chung '; 
and after this the near relations of the bride quarter them¬ 
selves on the bride’s honse till the marriage is over. Then 
follows the ‘ Deo Asthdpan * or invocation of the manes, and 
the ‘ Nawighri ’ or adoration of the planets. On the latter 
occasion food is distributed to the relations, and the males 


who receive food are snpposed to return something by way of 
‘ tamhol. ’ Meanwhile gifts, known as * mura, ' are con¬ 
stantly passing from the house of the bride to that of the 
bridegroom, and as the marriage day draws near the cereinnny 
of .inointing ('tel charhand') is gone through. Th" hride- 
groom's he.id is anointed, and the vessel containing the oil is 
then sent to the bride, whose head is also anointed forthwith. 


On the marriage day the bridegroom has a^ silver crown, 
known as * mnkat, ’ put upon his head, and he is monnted on 
a horse. Tn some coses he is also given a paper nmhrella. 
Another hoy, known as the ‘ sarbdld ’ or * sabdla ' (generally 
his hrother-in-law), sits behind him, and the male relations 
follow. The proeession. contrary to Punjab usage, generally 
includes women. As the procession starts the bridegroom 
cuts a branch of a jand tree with a knife, and then moves or 
to the bride’s Wllage. The bride’s father advances a short 
distance and greets the visitors anth the words * Pdm Kdm: * 
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bc‘n(e this part of the ceremony, known in the Punjab aa the 
• Milui ’ IS here called the ‘ Uini Kaiii. ’ In some cases the 
Slide is then brougrht out and made to pass under the horse s 
i.elly. Presents known aa ‘ ghal ’ are then mven to the boy, 
.Hid the boy, after dismounting, is respec tfully greeted by 
future father-iu-luw. A few of the relations follow the boy 
into the house, but the rest (contraiy to the usage of the 
Central Pun jib) return to their homes without partaldng of 
any hospitality. Among the Arnras food, known as junj, is 
then distribute. It is then customary for the men of the 
bridegroom’s party and the women of the bride’s party to sinij 
abusive songs against eacih other dohd, sakhidn, 

‘ sitthridn ’). The boy and the girl are then confronted, the 
Brahman recites the formulas of mairriage on ^half of both 
parties, and the bride and bridegroom join their right hands. 
The bride’s father then recites the nanic^ of the* three nearest 
male ancestors of the bridegroom and of the bride, and imurs 
water into the bridegroom’s hand. This is known as the 
‘ sankalp ’ or offering ceremony, and the bridegroom says: 

' Svasti ’ in reply. The Brahman thc*n utters some mantras, 
the bride’s face is shown to the bridgeroom. and the ‘ horn ’ 
offerings are made to the gods. The parties then walk seven 
times round the fire, and the bridegroom baring gone through 
a general conversation with the bride, the ceremony is brought 
to a close by the bride being placed in a palanquin and carried 
to her bnsband’s hou.<ie. 

TiOter on the bridegroom’s father goes with a small party 
to the bride’s home, and then rec'eives the ddj or dower: this 
risit is known os ‘ warfsdf. ’ The married couple then gv 
to the bride’s house to perform the ceremony of ‘ phera, 
which is followed the next evening by the ‘ sirmel ’ or com¬ 
pletion of the marriage. 

'The Kirars haw a sort of dance known as ‘ chhej ’ or 
' gdtkds ’ which they are fond of executing at a marriage. It 
consists of a company of men moving slovriy round and clash¬ 
ing together small sticks, which they hold in their hands. 

The Hindus of this district, though well enough off, are 
much more economical in their marriages than those of the 
Central Punjab; and it is said that the total expenses of a 
marriage seldom exceed Rs. 600 or Rs. 800 to either party, 
even in the Avcalthiest families. The ‘ tombol ’ given is any 
sum from Rs. 10 to Re. 1 and seldom exceeds the latter sum. 
Careful accounts are kept of the ‘ tamliol ’ given and received. 

Betrothal (‘ uiangna ’) among Muhammadans takes place 
at any age. Very often a boy or young man liecomes betroth¬ 
ed to some girl of ihe neighbourhood, not infrequently to a 
first cousin, much in the same way as in Euroiioaii count no, 
the selection being made either by the {larents, or, if the 
vouth is grown up, by the youth himself. The girl, too, has 
a greater soy in the matter than is usual in India, and very 
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of tea she has a very fair acquaintance with her future husband CHAPTER EC- 
before marriaffe. Instances of girls refusing to marry the 
husbands selected for them are not uncommon. If there is opaian* 
no one suitable in the neighbourhood, some I’ommon friend «— > ««■■ 

!.« got by the boy’s relations to arrange a betrothal with a mxaoag \ha Raliaa. 
suitable‘family, and the family, after making the necessary 
encjuiries, .send word that they agree. .\n auspicious daj' 
having then been fixed, the boy’s male relations, and som^ 
times the female relations also, come in a body to the girl’s 
family. Here they are fe«l with ‘ |)atdsu ' and rice, and some¬ 
times with milk and fruits also. The prayer of blessing 
(‘ fatiha-i-khair ’•) is then pronounced, and clothes and 
jewellery are put on to the girl. Poor people content them¬ 
selves with putting on a ring, or a bracelet only ; others pve 
more numerous and more valuable gifts on this occ^ion. 

Dunng the period of betrothal small present* of fruit are 
sent hy the boy’s relations to those of the girl every year at 
the ’Id. Children aire l)etrothe<l at a much later age than in 
the Punjab projier. and the expenses incurred on the atten¬ 
dant rejoicings are compoiatively small. 

The betrothed prl is known as the ‘ kwdr,-’ and the ^y 
ns the ‘ ghot.’ When the time comes tlie parties arrange for 
a suitable date for the wedding, and the relaUons on teth 
sides are informeil. This is <lone by sending round a thick 
coloured thread (called ‘ mauli ’). which is tied together at 
the ends. 

Some ten days before marriage the ceremony of * un¬ 
plaiting the braids ’ (‘mendhi kMna ’) takes place. Some 
davs before the marriage the bride is kept in-doors and is 
rubbed by the ‘ nain ’ or barber woman with a cometic 
called ‘ watu '; this ceremony is known as * mangan. ’ On 
the night of the marriage, or a day or two before, both bride 
and bridegroom are marked with henna by the mirisin. On 
the marriage night the procession (barit) starts, composed 
not only of men (as in the Punjab proper), but of both men 
and women ; a crown of flowwm is put on the bridegroom’s 
head, and an immense amount of tom-toming goes on. When 
the procession reaches the bride’s house fireworks are let off, 
and the bride’s woinen-folk throw flowers at the men in the 
procession. The procession, it may be noted, does not halt 
outside the village as is usual in the Central Punjab, but goea 
straight to the bride’s house, and sometimes the bridegroom’s 
party return without being even offered food. Then follows 
the answer of acknowledgment (* fjdb-kabiil ’) which consti¬ 
tutes the marriage or ‘ nikdh ’. The girl is inside the house, 
while the bridegroom sits outside with his two witnesses and 
his vakil (intermediary*). The vakil going to the giri asks 
her if she accepts the bridegroom for her husband, and her 

* * yiuj God preserve this connection and may the bridegroom and 
bride prosper.’ 


a 
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CHAPTER L C. answer is comraonicated to the kdzi. Then the vakil asks the 

- brideRrooiii if he accepts the bride for his wife, and when he 

Population accepts the parties are congratulated. The ‘ hakk mahr ’ or 
Ifomoge coromi dower is also fixed (a sum which among ordinary lamindars 
■Bioog the Mnbun- averages about 35 rupees), and the ' khutba ’ is recited. 

When the sea^'ice ha.s been read (‘ nikdh khwani ’) til 
and brown sugar are distributed. The clothes of both parties 
are taken off and given to the nai, and fresh clothes are put 
on. A present of clothes and jewels (known as the ‘ wari ') 
is then inaile by the bridegroom to the bride, and sometime.s 
presents are made to the bridegroom's near relations also. 
Alms (‘ jhajri ’) are then -distributed to the bards, fakirs and 
the quacks in attendance, and to kamins such as the ^irdsi, 
Kumhdr, Chuhra, Ac., who bring flowers. The hride is then 
taken to her husband’s house not in a palanquin, as in the 
Punjab, but on a camel. 

Some three to seven days after marriage occurs the * wt- 
wara that is to say, sweetmeats are t^fn by the bride s 
people to the bridegroom’s house: the bnde is then taken Wk 
to her house.'the ‘ mirdsin ’ is called, and son^ and feasting 
take place. Two or three days later the putrete the 

bov’s mother or sister or near female relations) come to take 
array the bride, who is then dismisserl from her home with 
more presents of food and clothing. 

There is another custom in Multdn which is not prevalent 
in the Punjab proper. It is known as ‘ sir-inel ’ or the join¬ 
ing of heads. Either at the marriage or a few days after, the 
ndin and mirdsin, singing together, take the bnde a^ud bnd^ 
groom into a closed room, where they jilace the bnde s 
hand in that of the bridegroom and leave them alone. In 
this district the marriage is not considered complete until this 
ceremony has been gone through. 

Expenditure on marriages is, comoarad 
valent in the Central Punjab, quite small : \ 

cities and anmng the more prominent families of the Syads 
Ini kureshis, there is not much inclination to extravagance , 

and in ordinary zamindar families and 

ceeds Bs. 100. ’The food used is gene^ly cheap; the ghi nni 
rice cost comparatively little ; and the custom of sot ^.v 
which small coins are thrown about over the head of the 
briikiroom) is unknown. Fireworks are only used in about 
5 per cent, of the marriages, and dancing girls are very sel¬ 
dom invited, the dancing being often done hv thyron^ of 
the household. Dowries, too, are very small. The Ivhfik- 
wdnis and other Pathdns have the sense to sjiend very little 
on their circumcision and marriage ceremonies, and there is 
a proverb that a KhAkwini circumcision does not cost more 
than a pitcher of sherbet, and a KhAkwAni mamage not more 
than a priest’s fee. 


Marriage and the 
aoiHioa of women 
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There is not much poly^rnmy in the district, but it i.*i CHAPTER 1, C- 
i.omnioner than in the Punjab proi^r. The Hindus only p„ 
marry a s^ontl wife when the first is barren ; bnt a secono 
n-ife anionp Muhammadans is by no means rare. It is of M*iria«eaiidtli« 

. ourse pretty common among the richer classes, but one occa- of womw 

sionally comes across instances of very poor men with soverd 

wives and it is much easier for a man to get a second wife 

in Muitdn during the lifetime of the first than it is in the 

centre and east of the province.' The bigger men when they 

marry two or more wives often provide them with separate 

establishments on separate wells or in separate villages, so as 

to prevent the discord which is apt to ensue when they are in 

too close proximity to each other. It is said, however, that 

co-wives live together in greater amity in Multiin than is 

usual elsewhere. 


The remarriage of widows is common enough among 
Muhammadans, though discouraged among the Makhdums 
and prominent Syad families. Among Hindus it is rare. The 
* knrewa. ’ or marriage with a deceased husband’s brother, is 
very uncommon in this district. 

Among the hulk of the Muhammadans of the district the 
position of women is in some ways very free. Except in the 
cities and among Syads and Sheikhs, they enter freely into 
conversation with men, greet them by shaking hands and are 
in many respects on a level with them. Marriage, too, u at¬ 
tended with few restrictions. The Syads, it is true, mil not 
give their daughters to other tribes, and very few tribes mil 
^ve their daughters to very lowest castes, such as Chiihras. 
By far the greater number of the tribes of the district, how¬ 
ever, intermarry freely: marriage, as a rule, does not take 
place till the parties are grown up, and the woman in many 
ca.se8 has a distinct say in the matter.* This fr^om has of 
course its other side. Where women are married unhappily, 
or marrie<l against their will, there is good deal of immorality, 
and there are always a large crop of abduction cases before 
the courts. The injured husband seldom wishes to wreak ven¬ 
geance on his wife, his love or his sense of propriety preva^il- 
ing, as a rule, over his jealousy or sense of honour: and in¬ 
stances of blindly, infatuated husbands welcoming back the 
most impossible of wives are very common. There is none of 
that objection, so common in other parts of India, to mamage 
in the tribe or family. Fnder the conditions of family life 
prevailing in the ^strict, the young men naturally see most 
of their near relations and cousins, and the marriage of cousins 
especially among the higher classes (where the preservation 
of the proiierty in the family is a considoration), is remark- 

• How little any one else has to say to it is indicated by the 
proverb ‘ Ghnt kwAr rial ks karesi Miilin KAal ’? (If the bride and 
brideRroom want to he ntHirfed, what can the clergyman do hut marry 
them ?) 
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ably common. The marriagre of men of position with women 
of the more disreputable castes, such as the Pernfs and the 
Kunjris, is not infrequent; such unions do not escape a «-ertain 
stigma which attaches ti> the offspring also: but not a few 
prominent and intelligent men in the district are the result of 
marriages of this kind. 

The authority of woman in the household, among both 
rich and poor, is very ex,len8ive: and most of the money 
transactions pass through her hands. It is she who decides 
what the family shall eat and how muoh the husband shall 
s|>end. The marriages, too, are mainly settled by her. and 
the men have merely to consent. The fact that the women 
grind com and cook food with their own hands, even in the 
most respectable families, does not in the least militate against 
their superiority in hotisehold matters, such duties being look¬ 
ed upon as proper accomplishments for women of all classes. 
Many a young man, too, sep^ates from his parents and lives 
in a separate house at the instigation of his wife, .knd in 
most walks of life the Multdni fin<ls that ' hukm-i-joriijt bih 
az hukm-i-khud4 ’) (‘ vox mulieris, vox Dei ’). 

.\mong the Hindus the women enjoy much less freedom 
than among the Muhammadans: they do not walk abroad un¬ 
veiled, or talk with men in public, and are not supposed to 
talk even in-doors with their elder male relations. Their be¬ 
haviour is much less it|>en to comment than that of the Mu¬ 
hammadan women: any indiscretions which^ they may be 
guilty of are hushed up, and c-ases of abduction of Hindu 
women are exceedingly rare in the law courts. 

The proverbial philosophy of the district, much of which 
is the product of women’s brains, ^is peculiarly rich in its 
allusions to women and lo the married state. .tVs is usual m 
other districts also, there are pithy comparisons between the 
points of a woman and those of a horse: the former should be 
tall, thin, straight and narrow in the waist, while the latter, 
sho^d l)e none of theee things—the lattar should be shoi^, 
with a thick barrel and wrinkled forehead, which things in 
the fonner are to be abhorred. A woman who stays at home 
has alwavs the preference: ‘ .\ndar baithi, lakh di ; bahar 
gayi kakh di ’ rWTho stays at home is worth a lakh ; who 
wanders out is worth a straw). ‘ Trei kam kharab: mard 
nun chnkki ; sandhe nun gdh ; ran ndn r4h. ’ (Three things 
are bed: grinding for a man, threshing for a buffalo, and 
travelling for a woman). A woman is glad of any excuse to 
be away from home: ‘ Ran gai syApe. ghar dwe tin jApe ’ 
Hf a woman goes to a mourning, one cannot tell when she will 
he home till she actually is home). At the same time, no 
scandal can hurt a woman of real character: * Ap takri, kaun 
lai phakri ?’) fif she i.s worth anything, who will say any¬ 
thing against her ?) The difficulty which mothers have in 
(poking.after their girls is compared to that of keeping lamps 
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made of flour: ‘ Ato de diwe bAhar rakhan tan 8^““" CHAPTO . 

vanian; andar rakhdn tan chdhe kWnwan (If yon put them p j^om. 

outside, crown fly off with them; if you keep ^em in^. 

rate cat them). WTien the rich Cophetua 

maid, they say: ‘ Chundi Ai tote, te An l^hAi koto (She 

uaod to Rather sticks, and he placed her in a palace). In 

prmse of the ‘whole duty of woman, they say: Saiaii 

bhAni te kamb bi siAni ’ (If her husband is plewd, even 

foolish wife shows intelURence). Of 

they sav : ‘ Bibi munh na lAe, miAn shakkar vandAe, (;1 he 
lady h^H the siRht of him, yet her lord from sheer deliRht 
feasts his friends). In Multan, as plsewheiv, the » 

curtain lecturer: ‘ Ran sawar da jinn (The demon of the 
''ed <iuilt). And her master retorts with sayings such as: 

‘ Ohore nun tallA. ran min khalla ’ (Grass for a home, shc^ 

)>eatinir fora woman), and * Chor knn chatti, kutte kiin 8*^®* 
ran kiin chakki ; A fine for a thief, a fetter [or a dog and a 
millstone for a woman). ‘ Ann di tha^ khAndian ton. 
kapre di thaggi handendian tori ; ran di thaggi sAn mund 
(Grain is only bad while you eat it; clothes only bod while 
von wear them; but a wdfe is bad for the whole of y'>ui lif^. 

' Run mili kupatti nA mari nA sAtti. ghaib df chatti (Me 
got a bad wife and could neither beat her nor divowe: this 
is one of God’s mysterious visitations). The slatteimly house¬ 
wife comes in for her share of blan>e: ‘ AyA vrolA sotA, te 
kuchajji kunna dhotA ’ (It is time to p to bed. and the 
foolish woman begins to clean the cooking things). RonAn 
pakawe dii, angithiAn bhanne trae ’ (To cook two loaves, 
she broke three cooking-grates). 'The result of constant small 
extravagunces is not«^ in: * Haule hauls chugge, 
karende jhugge ’ (Slow pecking brings down the house). The 
usefulness of marriage is indicated by the saring: ‘ Chhare 
kanndn de sare, Ap pakonde rotiAn. Ap bharpdi gharre 
(The bachelor’s lot is not a happy one : he has himiself to cook 
the foo<l, himself to lift the water-pots). There are also the 
time-honoured jests about a woman in her hu slwn d s absence: 

‘ PiA nalifn ghar, b(bi kun kain dA dar?* (When he is not 
at home, who is the lady afraid of ?). If her hu^and dis¬ 
pleases her, she has always her presents’ house at hand : Ruchf 
kiin pekinn da sanehA ’ (The moment she gets angrya 
message comes from her father’s hou.se to fetch her.) * Jihn 
de peke nePe, oh pairan nAl kahere. ’ (If her father’s hoiwe 
is near, she is constantly running over there). ‘Dhandl 
paundi pekian di dar te. ’ (She is constantly at her father’s 
house*). Her own relations alone receive any attention from 
her: ‘ AyA sal dA sakkA shatak manna pakka; AyA manl 
dA sakkA devis dhami dA 'dhikka ’. (When the wife’s rela¬ 
tion came, she at once cooked a loaf. "When her husband’s re¬ 
lations came, she said: "Push him out of the door”). 

• The prorerb ia applied to persona who come to see vou no fre¬ 
quently as to become a nnhiance. 
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Of the lanfTuages in use among the people the most in¬ 
teresting is .Tatki or Mnlt&ni, which in 1921 was spoken by 
826,549 persons in the district. A full account of the langn- 
i»‘»e will be found in Volume VIII, Part I, of Sir George 
Grierson’s “ Linguistic Survey of India.” from which the 
following information has been mostly taken. As a separate 
language, it has long been recognised under various names, 
such ns Jntki, MultAni. Hindki and Western Ptinjabi. Sir 
George Grierson, however, preferred the name * lAihnda 
the Language of the West—and he distinguished three main 
dialects, a southern or standard, a north-eastern ^ and a 
north-western, each of which has several sub-dialects. 
MultAni is a variant of the southern dialect, which is spoken 
in its most pure form in the Shahpur and adjacent districts. 
It is found in the districts of Multin, Muzaffaygarh and Gera 
Gh4ri Khan and in the north of the Gahdwalpur State, and 
is the common language of consideorably more than two million 
persons. ‘ lArhnda ’ is not. ns is sometimes supposed, a deri¬ 
vative of Punjabi. On the contrary, the latter has dis¬ 
placed the former in parts of the Punjab, over the whole of 
which some language akin to the modem ‘ liahnda ’ was once 
spoken. In the eastern Punjab, the latter has been ousted 
by Punjabi, a language belonging to the Central Indo-Arydn 
group and hailing from the Gniib of the Ganges, hut. as one 
proceeds westwanls, the influence of Punjabi declines until 
‘Tjahndo’ is found firmly established in the .Thang and MuU&n 
districts. The original home of ‘ Lahnda ’ is to he sought to 
the west and north-west of the Punjab. Its parentage 
is of Gardic origin, nnd the language as now spoken in ifnltdn 
hears a distinct relationship to the present tongue of the 
Gards of Kashmir. In the Punjab, two distinct languages 
fought for supremacy—the Gardic which expanded from the 
Indus eastwai^s, nnd the old Midland Tjanguage which spread 
from the .Tanina Valley westwards. Punjabi represents the 
commingling of the two with the latter element dominant; 

‘ Tiahnda ' is a similar mixture with the Gardic element pre¬ 
dominating. 

‘ Tialinda’ has no written character of its own. contains 
no prose literature, and the poetic compositions are seldom 
committed to writing. The Manda’ or clipped alphabet 
which is closely allietl to the ‘ takri ’ of the Punjab Hills is 
in common use, hut the script is more often illegible than 
not. 

Among the characteristic features of Multdni may be 
mentioned the use of the future in ‘s’, e.g., (karesdn for 
karimgd); the passive in * i ’ (e.g., marfndd hdn for mdrd 
jdtu htin) nnd the use of the verb vanjan “ to go ” in place 
of ‘ jdnn, * both as an ordinary intransitive and as an auxi¬ 
liary. 'The vocabulary differs much from that of the Central 
Punjab, and as might be expected from the religion of the 
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majoritv who speak it. contains a larger ad^tnre of I ersian CHAPTM 1. C 
and Arabic wonU. To the student may ^ recommended— PopoUdo.. 
Mr. O’Brien’s “ Glossary of the Multam Lan^o^ rx “ 
roriswl by Sir James Wilson and Hai Bahadur Pandit Han (*) 

Kisban !^ul. Tfib*. 

The figures showing the distribution of the vnrioM ttribes 1 ^ 
and castes will be found in table 15 of Volume B. There are 
few tribes peculiar to the district, and generally shaking a 
particular tribe has the same characteristics in Multdn as in 
other parts of the Province 

Among the Hindus four castes only are numerous, ri^., 
the Brahmans, the Khatrfs. the Arorns and the BhAtias. 

The Drohmaru are for the most part 

. 1.-1 towns, and such landed property as they 
■' s:?'-* ,) 0 *ess is owned generally in 

19*1 ... 5.9m shrines and dharmsiilas of which 

.ire the inciimlients. The Brahmans held a city in the north 
of Kabirwiiln in Alexander’s time, and there 
tion to connect that city with Tulamba. whepe the most 

prominent landHolding families ^7lt”p«'shk^a 

Brahmans of the district are mainly Sarsuts but 
Brahmans are also not uncommon es^cially in Shujabad, 
where they are the ‘ parohits of the Bhatias . 

The ‘ A'hntri^ ’ are mainly confined to the 
1001 lojBTS Multdn, and very few own any land, they 
Hill are largely imnugranta from the Punjia 

laji .. 10,076 proper and often in Government service. 

The Khatiis of this district are chiefly Mirhotras, Khannas 


and Knpiir*. • v 

Bv far the largest number of Hindus in the district be- 

1901 .. 8«.!'8T l«'nP to ‘1*0 0“^® ’ *1°“ “7® 

lull S 5 .U 04 Aroras in Multan than in any other di^ 

U.21 ... 1.'X),637 trict of the Punjdb. They are also called 

Kardrs — a term which in this district is practically synony* 
muus with Arora, though derogatory in its application. 
They constitute the bulk of the trading, shop-keeping and 
money-lending element; they enter freely into Government 
service, and they possess in proprietary right, or on mortgage, 
(1 vast amount of land. 'They are mainly of the Dakhna 
section, though TJtrddhfs and Dahras are not nnwmmon. 
The three sections do- not intermarry, hut the 'guts’ within 
each section are, os usual, exogamons. The most ^prominent 
families among the land owning Aroras are the BajSjs of Sik- 
andardbdd. the .Tdwas of Traggar. the Munjals of Fbaora, 
the Batras of Khanpur, the Tanejds of Garhf Kichfan, the 
Talejas of Wahi Raldmat Bdi, the fTiughs, Gands and Helans 
of 'I^Iamba. 


The Arora being the peasant’s creditor and natu^ enemy 
comes in for as much proverbial aWse as the a rney i 
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England. * Bhuke Karir wahiAn pharole ’ (If a Earir ia 
hard up, he turns over his account hooks (to fish up forgotten 
debts): or ‘ KAn, Kalrdr, kutte da. visAh na kija sutte da ' 
(A crow, a KarAr and a dog should not be trusted even if 
asleep), or ‘Jat waddhe tAn rAh baddhe. KarAr waddhe tka 
Jat haddhe ’ (‘ If a Jat prospers, he blocks the road (by ex¬ 
tending cultivation); if a Kan&r prospers, he blocks the Jat ’): 
or ‘ DhAtA EarAk te bhuka hhagiar ' (A KarAr after his morn¬ 
ing bath is as cross tempered as a hungry wolf). Or again: 

‘ Earar dandalf te Khoja phAwara ' (The Khoja is a hoe, hut 
the KarAr is a rake, i.rt, he destroy.s wholesale). 

The eliief (dans of the Aroras in this districd an* : — 
Dakhnas, BajAj, Taneja, Raheju, Batra, Gera. Sudamt, 
Chopra, Kukar, Jiulla, MunjAl, Ghakkar, Saneja, Khuneja, 
Juneja, Doreja, Mehndiratta, Giddar: ITtrAdhfs, Khorana. 
ChAwala, NAngpal, ThakrAl, Sethi, Kukreja, Thareja; 
Dahras—Sachdev, NAngpAl, IchhalAni. The existence of 
what appear like totem clans fsuch as Kukar and Giddar, 
from which the village-s of Kukar Hattu and Sabs Giddar 
obtain their names) may he marked.* The Aroms (especially 
in the villages) are not very orthodox, and remarriage of 
widows is not unknown uniong them. 

There remain the Bhdtiat, who, though one of the smaller 
Hindu tribes, ake remarkable for the firm hold they have got 
on the land in the neighlionrhood of .‘^hujAhAd. They belong 
to the same tribes u.s the Bhatia.s of the lower Indus, and are 
believed to have been originally RAjputs. The chief clan in 
this district is the Bahia, which traces its origin to an ancestor 
of this name, and which had its original seat in this district at 
Mari Jilin, a few miles east of ShujAhAd. TThe chief members 
of this ( Ian ninde themselves exceedingly useful to the MultAn 
XawAhs. and took full advantage of the opportunities which 
SAwan Mai’s regimr gave to (mpitalists for the ac(|uisttion of 
land. The leading men among the Bahlas and other BhAtia 
clans are known as Chaudhris, and the Chandhrfs of ShujA- 
bAd are renowned for their enterprise, business-like habits 
and successful agrieultnre. The BhAtias are rather strict 
Hindus, they eschew smoking and widow remarriage and 
abstain from meat and snirits. 

The Syads are, properly speaking, the desc^endants of Ali 
1901 1C.6S7 who married Bibf FAtima, the daughter of 

1911 ... li,flsr the Prophet; hut it is impossible to say how 

I9tl is.sjo jnany of the persons claiming to be Syuds 

can establish their descent. The Syiid-. in this.di.strict mostly 
belong to the more important families—the GilAnfs, Oarderis, 

•Other such elans nr* the NiSnapal, NnnKrti, Galilur, Gera. 
Mehndirstta, ChAwala. Pabreja, Taneja nnd Kataria. The KnVars are 
said to avoid eating poiiltrv, the NAngpiils to amid killing snakes, 
the Mehndirattas, to avoid planting henna, and so forth: hut the«« 
rnles ore hr no means strictly observed. 
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and so forth, who are described further on in this chapter; CHAPTM l.C. 
but many are men of comparatively obscure position. In popdetle*. 
addition to the families there mentioned, there is a family of 
Syads now settled at Kotla Saadat in the Multan tahsfl who. Mu«*h«M tribe^- 
about the end of the seventeenth century emigrated to Multan Sy,d«, Konahi*, 
from Kanigurain in the Mahsud countrj- on account of a etc. 
blood feud : the chief men of this family are at present Wnisfr 
Shdh and Tidl Shdh. There are also several families in the 
neighbourhood of Kahror, u’ho are culled Jabli Syads, after 
some mountain (Jabl) in .Vrabia, The Svads are held in con¬ 
siderable reverence by the people, wlm salute them with res¬ 
pect and look up to them as pin. They most of them own 
land.H, but are seldom found actually handling the plough. 

Members of the sacred and semi-.sacre*! triW^ of this part of 
the Hull jab generally have names ending in * Shah ’ (as 
‘ Sher Shah, ’ etc.) ; and though this practice is not un¬ 
common among the Koreshls. Khaggas, Chishtfs, etc., it is 
almost invariable among the Syad.s. 

Closely allied to the Syads are the Eoreshis, who num- 
bare<l acconling to the census of 1921 some 9,00t) souls. The 
Koivshfs claim descent from the tribe to which the Prophet 
belonged, and the Koreshis of the district are confined mainly 
to the funiilie.H of the 'Makhduras of Bahawal Haqq in Multan, 
the guardians of the shrine at Mukhdum Uashid, and their 
immediate connections. The Shekhs, who also claim Arab 
1911 ».016 descent, are laj-gely men of inferior status, 

1 B 2 . 7381 and include a certain number of Hindu 

converts, who nearly alwaj-s assume this apjiellatinn. .\mnng 
the mon> prominent Shekh trib«*s are the Ansdri.*., to whont 
several resi>e<’.table faiuilies in Multan belong. There are also 
certain tribes claiming to be Arabs, such us the .\rbis, who 
used to hold .seveml villages in the Multdn tahsil, but have 
now fallen into decay. Among the tribes claiming w Arab 
or semi-sttcred status are the Hans, Khaggu, Nekokam and 
.Ihuiidir. The Hans are. found mainly on the Montgonieo' 
border; the Nekokara and .Thandir. though found also in 
Mnilsi. are chiefly ironspicuous in the direction of Jhung; the 
Khaggas own land both in the Multdn and Mails! tahsils, and 
in Pakka Haji .Majid, near Tulnraba. All these tribes an- 
looked on with a certain amount of respect. In the troublous 
days liefore Sawan Mai, if any one was distressed he took 
refuge with a Khagga: and any mamuder who entered a 
Khagga’s house was miraculously struck blind. 

The fir«t settlement in the district of Pathdns in any 
1801 numbers took place during the reign of the 

1811 lu.ttfi Kmperor Shdh Jahdn, after the ineffectuw 

jw.'i .. »8vn efforts made by the Prince.s Aurangzeb and 
Dara Shekoh to recover Kandahar from Persia (A. I). 1649— 

53). The Pathdn adherents of the Empire then flocked in 
some numbers into India, and many of them were located by 
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royal grants in this and the neighbouring districts. The 
position of the refugees was subsequently much improved by 
ihe accession of one of their number, Zahid Khan, to the 
post of N6ib-Narim of Multin. From this time for more 
than a century and a half Afgh&n influence was predominant 
throughout the Multan p^novince, and the mcnibers of the 
tribe largely profited by its political predominance. _But 
when Multan fell before Ranjit Singh in 1818, their position 
became much altered. Naturally Muaaffar Khan had found 
his most devoted adherents among his own tribe, and these, 
eqiially naturally, were objects of special dislike to the Sikh 
agent-** who took over charge of the province. During the 
first two years, accordingly, of Sikh rule many Pathfins left 
the district, finding their claims lightly ro^rded by the new 
rulers. Under Sawan Mai, however, their position again 
improved. He enli-sied them in large numbers into his army, 
and many who had left their estates after the fall of the city 
were encouraged to return. During the revolt of Diwan 
Mulraj they sided for the most part with the British power, 
and after annexation great efforts were made by them to be¬ 
come reinstated in their former position. The Multini 
Pathan.s, as might be expected from their history, belong 
mostly to clans of the Abdali or Durrani stock, which, coming 
from the country round Kanddhfir and Hirtit. are little known 
in the northern frontier districts. 

The Pathaiis of this district live very largely in MultAn 
city or ns fairly largre landowners in the villages; they are 
seldom found following the plough. They alone of any 
Muhammadan tribe in the district show any taste for Govern¬ 
ment service, and a certain number are enlisted in Cureton's 
Multdni Horse, the old XVth Bengal Lancers. They are, as a 
rule, men of gentlemanly manners, even if in a lowly position 
in life, but many of them are reckless and extravagant, and 
they make, ns a rule, poor managers of property. The people 
have a proverb: Pathdn d4 put, kndahin jinn kadfibin bhiit 
U A Palhan’s son is sometimes a devil, sometimes a demon), 
that is to say, be is never anything but bad though some are 
worse than others. This saying is probably a reininiscense 
of the oppressions practised in the palmy days of Pathfin 
supremacy: for the Pathdn, as he now is, it seems a bit 
hard. 

Besides the indigenous Pathans there are a certain 
number of immigrants, chiefly from the Ghazni direction who 
come every cold weather and wander about the district, either 
as builders of walls or as pedlars of fruit, cloth and indigo. 
They are looked on os excellent workmen, bnt are a bit tur¬ 
bulent in exacting their dues. They live on the proceeds of 
begging, and^ take away with them in the spring the whole 
of their earnings for the winter. They almost mways leave 
their women behind them in “ kirris ” in the Derajat, and 
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this accounts for the small proportion of Pathan women re- CBAPTM I. C. 
turned in the census. Pop«Uti©B. 

The Pathdns in the district, even those of the ragg^ Pathto*. 
wall-building specie.s, are commonly addrewed hv the people 
as ‘ Khan ’ ‘ Klidn Sihib.' Of the settled Pathan famiUes 
very few have any knowledge of Pashto, and they maintmn 
little or no connection with their fellow-tnbesmen on or be¬ 
yond the border, having in most cases intermarried freely 
with the native races of the district. 

The Pilo<-his first obtained a footing 

,«ni -4 488 the latter half of the fifteenth centi^. > 

1^1 :»:t 44 when the Dmlnis and afterw;ard8 the Rinds 

it« 2 i ;oA*-a made incursions into the district, in 80in 

cases enlisting as mercenaries under the Langahs, and. in 
Xrsr setUiJg down as agriculturists. They are now ^ui d 
lor the most part in the Lodhran tahsil and its immediate 
neighbourhood; and though they own no very prominen 
men, they include several sturdy agricultural fimilies of a 
go<»d stamp in villages such us -AVahi Jna.rps 

Nasfr Khan, (’hauki Sobha Khnn. etc. The 
in the east of Ixidhrnn are mostly called chaukis the stor. 

Wing that the Bilochis were .settled there as outposts in former 
davs to nrotect the boundary of the neighbouring desert, 
which is^ill known as the Chit Dain or De^rt of lerror. 

The Bilm his of the district are chiefly Rinds and Ko^s. 

They have long been, for practical purposes, onlmarj- Jats. 
having forgotten their old language, disus^ their old cos¬ 
tume and intermarried freely with the neighbouring popu- 
Intion. They not uncommonly, however, still wear their 
hair long and among the Rinds the married women wear 
white clothes only. 

Snv" Ti Swpipur, •"a*- 

SStria are mainlv descendants of men who obtamed a fwt- 
h:g7n tie Sutlej tahsils during the days of Bahawdpur 
supremacy. In appearance they resemble the 
tC are iiminly tenants and labourers, and own very little 

lami. 

Of the so-called Moghnls of the district but few ore md MoghsK 

B038 Moghals: the assumption of Moghal clau 

J 9 II i!nsi names, such as Chughntta, etc., being a 

1921 s,26ii very coinnion practice among the lower 

ca.stes. The census figures regarding tliis tribe are theref^ 
specially untrustworthy. Considering the enormons 
of Mogiial invasions from which tbe dis^ct has "“ff®^ 
there are remarkably few families in Multdn which ron show 
■Moghul or Turkish descent. There is a tobe calW Kaum, 

(near Mitru, which is said to have come from Central Asm, 
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and at Wnhind Surtuani, uear Eahrnr, there are Aibalu: 
these Aibaks, however, say they are not Turks but Joyas. 
Possibly some of the innumerable so-called Jat tribes of the 
district may represent fra^rmenta of the Moj^hal invasions; 

five or six centuries of free intermarriafre, it would 
probably be difficult to find now many undoubted descendants 
of the Mo^hal invaders. Such few Moghals as there are 
among the peasantry look on themselves as merely a kind 
of Jats. 


The Arafns of the Central Punjab attribute their origin 
IPOl ... .ir.ti'' Multan, and the Arains of Multan al- 
• 911 ... sT.'iSS most invariably say that they came from 
l» 2 i ... 43,82s the Central Punjab or from Hindustan, -so 
that our knowledge of the origin of this tribe is obscure. 
Possibly both statements are true. They are often found in 
this district in their usual (lositiuii of cultivators and markt t 
gardeners, but as proprietors they hold two main clusters of 
villages round .Talla in tfailsf and round Eabirpur in Multan, 
and are also prominent at .Talla in Ixxlhrdn and elsewhere. 
As proprietors they are limked ui>nn a** fully the ei|mils in 
rank of the other tribes. Their leading men are called 
muUAn-. Of the Arain as a tenant, the people say; ‘Artifn 
tania tafn, ’ which signifies that the Arain will stay with 
you as long os you satisfy his greed by advances of money, 
etc. The Arains of .Talla in I/odhnin have a character for 
high-lmndeilness, which is represented in the loc-al proverb: 

‘ .lalle de Arain 6pe chor aiie sain ’ (The Ardins of .Talla are 
thie%'es^ and^ judges in one). The Arains are .scarcely ever 
found in this district as sellers of vegetables or greengrocers, 
nrofessions commonly adopted by them in the Punjab proper 
hut monopolized here (except near Multan city) by Hindus. 


The .Tats and R^jpiits of the dntriot may conveniently 
Jan. ‘onsidered together. The term Jat 

1901 .. 140 315 91,616 i* to « Certain extent recognized as the 
Isli 251.613 60 910 name of caste or race as it is in the 
1981 ... S1Z385 61.836 Oential Punjab, but it is also freely 

used to Include all whose profession is agriculture or pas¬ 
turage, and to distinguish Indigenous tribes of this character 
from the immigrant .Synds. PathAns, Koreshis and others of 
a .similar social .status. The word is also used as a common 
noun to signify a cultivator, ,so that it will be readily 
undentoo4l how the tribe ‘ .Tat ’ doe» not include a very 
definite body of men. and how the number nn'orded as 
Jats at the various censuses is subject to considerable vari- 
atioiu. The term is often found to include on the one side- 
menial or other lowly castes which have taken to agriculture, 
and, on the other, clans which pretended to undoubted RAjp'dt 
origin. There are no indigenou.s clans in the district who 
call themselves in common pariance .Jat or RAjput ; each 
clan is known by its own name, and its classification as a 
•Tat or RAjpiSt clan is a matter left for the mirAsi or other 
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immense (368 such clans were returned in 1881 under the 

head of “ .Tat ” alone), and attempts to classify them an' 

almost hopeless, as by far the greater number of them ^e JaU ud iUjptlto. 

•confined to one or two villages, and are quite unable_ to give 

any account of themselves or of their relations with any 

other clan. The chief of the .Tat and Rdjpiit clans in the 

district are — 


SiiU, 

Nnns, 

Thsbimt, 

Drigs, 

Tragfiiin 

I.aii);iibs, 


.Inyss 

Bosaiis, 

• 

.Mitros, 

Khokliars, 

Khichfs, 

MarrsU, 

LanKriil*, 


and an account of these clans is given below. 

.\mong the less distinguished Jat and Rijpiit tribw we 
find in KabirwAla the Sahus, Khaks, Pahore, Dahas and 
Pkndas; in Multan, Kheras, Athangals, Metlaa, Buches, 
Mahotas, C'hhajjraa, Rans, E&lrus and Hammars; in Shujd- 
bad, EJiakis, Jhakkaiu, Rids, TAngs, Ruks, Panndhans, 
Shajras and .Jais; in Lodhran, Channurs, Ohallus, UtherAs, 
Eanjuns and Kuli&rs; in Mailsi. Dhudhis, Sandhals, and 
Wasfrs. 


The .Tat is the backbone of the agriculture in the district 
and his boorish habits, his clannishness, his insolence in 
pro8perit>', all come in for their share of notice in the sayings 
of t^ people; ‘ .Tat ke janen rahF’ (What does a Jat know 
of roa^f* he cuts across country). Jat ndzuk te sirdi tarora. 
(However particular a Jat may become, he still ties a blanket 
on bis head os a pagri). * Jat bhukkd kutta, te rajjid sdr. 
(If a Jat is empty, he is a dog; if full, a pig). ‘ ‘ Jat te 
phat, baddha change ’ (A .Tat and a a-ound should be tied up). 
‘ Jat pinne te kundh kolon bf gfainne ’ (If a Jat begs, be in¬ 
sists on getting something even from a brick a^l). Jat 
.Tatdn de sAleh, kar lainde ghala male ' (All .lats are closely 
related to each other, and carry out deceitful practices to 
protect each other). And yet, after all. a Jat wife is the best 
and most economical: ‘ Ron Jatti te hor sab chatti ’ (A Jat 
anfe for me; all the rest are a mere waste of money). 


The Sfdfs with their varioos sub-tlivisions occupy nearly 
icini » oot rillages on both banks of the R&vi 

isil *.. SS 399 EabiraAla tuhsil. The sub-divisions 

best known in the district are the Saigdna, 
Hir^j, Thirij, Sonpil, D4doan£, Du4na, Eaml&na, Pan- 
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juana, Sasrdn, Daultina* aiui Mirali. They all take their 
annies from various descendants of the c'ouiiaon un|«stor, 
Seo or Sial, whose j>edipree Uible is given in Appendix III 
of Sir Chjirles Roe’s report of the second Regular Settlement. 
Sial is said to have bwn a son of Rai Shankar, a Pan war 
R^jpiit. lie migrated to the Punjab, and was converted to 
Islam by RdU Farid of Pakpatton in the time of the Em¬ 
peror Abi-ud-din Ghori, or about I2o0 A. U. He inarried the 
daughter of Rahddur Khan, a lot'al chief, and his sons es¬ 
tablished themselves in rhauntm. and then across the Chendb 
in .Thang, which they niled more or less independently down 
to the time of Itanjit Singh. Ahmad Khun, the then chief, 
was ilrrect descendant and mule representative of Sidl; after 
repulsing one or two attacks, he was at length defeate*! by 
the Maharaja and his country annexed. He was. however, 
granted a jagir, and his descendants still reside and hold land 
in Jhang. Thiring the period of the Sidl supremacy and the 
breakdown of the Moghal power large bands of this tribe 
appear to have passed down southwunls and to have settled 
in their present habitat along the banks of the Rdvi. 

The Thahfms appear from the Ain-i-Akbari to have lieen 
a common tribe in the district in the days 
•mi 39^ Akter. The bulk of the present 

Thahfms, however, are said to have immi¬ 
grated fmm CHiiniot at the time of the Siil upheaval in the 
eighteenth century; and there are still Thahfms in Chiniot 
and its neighbourhood. The Thahfms claim Arabic desc.ent, 
and they say that their immediate ancestor, S^mbhal Shih, 
came to Multdn seven hundred years ago, killed the local 
chief, and reigned in his stead for forty years. The tribe 
is now found mainly on the Chendb in the south-west of the 
Enbfrwdla tahsfl, where they have a bad name for crime. 
They are also found in other parts of the district especially 
in the tract between Lodhrdn and Kahror. The chief 
Thahim family in the district is that of Pfr Bakhsh, of 
Maraddl. Among the remarkable men whom the tribe has 
produced are Sadullah Khan, the Prime Minister of the 
Emperor Shdh Johan and Shekh Jaldl, one of the learned 
men of Agrd in the days of Humdydn. The tribe, therefore, 
was not always a purely agricultural one, and there may be 
something true in their claims to Arabic extraction. The 
Bani Tamfm are a large tribe in Arabia, and the Bani Tarafms 
are a Koreshi clan to which the first Caliph belonged. 

The Traggars hold a few villages on the Chenab next 
the Thahfms. They say they are Bbatti Rdjpdts, and take 
their name from their ancestral home at Traggar in Bikanfr. 
They first immigrated to Jhang, but about one hundred and 


* To be distinguished from the Joy* Dsnlatdniu of tbt l.tiddsn 
tract in Maiki. 
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I^irh sitle of tho river. 

The Vains clan hold two viUages on the “O^h 

of the Multan tahsil. and their leadinp man « 

*ftildar Thev are also found in the north of the Shuja^tl . 

tahsil.' They say they are Hajua RajpuU, J 

ancestor Vains came to Multan from Sakesar in 

Firoz Shdh. The Bosan-s, hold the villaf^s 

Vains- their ancestor is said to have come froni Haidirdbdd 

m Sindh a-s a disciple of Bahdwal Ilaqq, and to have weiv^ 

from his m^W Xe of the land which the latter obtained 

from the ruler of Mnltdn. 

The Khokhars of the district are not a verj- imporUuil 
rnoi 118 0 o“®, family descniied 

mil *! ll!7»*^ further on in this chapter. They a^ 

193! I ... Hoinetinies looked on as a distinct tribe, 

with Awdn or with Arab oripin, and sometimes as a clan of 
the .Tata or Rdjputs. The Khokhars themselves generally 
attribute their origin to one Kutb ShAh, who ca“® 

Ghazni to Sakesar with the oonquemr Mahmud, and from 
w’hom the Awdns also are said to be descended. WnMg on 
the census of 1891, Maulvi Mahomed Hussain notes as foUo^ 
regarding another story of their origin:—‘The author of the 
Jawdhir Faridi, a book written in 1016 by one of the de- 
scendants of Bdwa Farid, gives the Khokhars an Arab origin, 
but he gives ns no detail. I think this autha^y ^nnot to 
relied on, because the descendants of Bdwa Farid took their 
wives out of the Khokhar families of Fdkpattan; and thi.s 
fnct might have induced them to give an Arab onpn to the 
Khokhars. ’ The Khokhars, from whatever origin d^ended, 
were a considerable power in the tract between Jhelum and 
Multan at the time of the invasion of Tamerlane; but their 
historj- has been somewhat obscured owing to theff 
constantly confused in the written records with the Ghakknrs. 

A full acnount of the various traditions relating to their 
origin will be found in Rose’s Glossary of Tribes and Castes, 

Volume II. p. 539. 

In the north of Shujdbdd the predominant clan is that 
of the Ndns, who are said to be a sub-division of the Bhaiu 
ltdipdts, and to have migrated from some plac** called 
Thdnewdhan, which is said to have been in the direction of 
Delhi. The date of the immigration appears uncertain, but 
they say that their 8nce.stor Rdjwaddaii was converted by 
Makbddm Jahdnian of TTcbh, or, as others say, by Syad 
.Taldl. They first settled at Bbangdla in Shujdbdd, and after¬ 
ward extended over the greater part of the north of the tahsil. 
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and their villages l)enefitted greatly by the opening of canals 
ilk the times of the Nawabs. They are now somewhat de^y- 
ing, but still hold a jgood deal of land. The Niins are said to 
l>e connected with the JuU, Jhakkars and X7ter4s: Jai and 
TJtera being represented as brothers of Ndn', and Jhakkar as 
son of Jai. The Jhakkars, who live immediately north of the 
Ntins in the ShujdhAd tahsfl retain, like theni,^ the old title 
of Rina. Sir Edward Marlagan saw a manuscript geneaiog>* 
in which Utheri, Kanjun and Kulidr (the names of three 
well-known tribes ii» this district) are represented as the 
brothers of Xiin and the sons of Rijwaddan above mentioned. 


The Drigs who are found along the banks of the Chenib, 
attribute their origin to ‘ Ke<'h Makran , and like other 
tribes who came from the iliret-tion of Sindh they are known 
bv the upiiellation of ‘ Jim. ’ They aTe thought to be 
Rijpiits from Sindh who were driven out from that country 
in the end of the fifteenth cenlUTT by the oppression of the 
ruler of Thatta. 

The lAiugihs hold villages in various parts of the Shu- 
jiihad tahsi'l. but are in i-hief strength to- 
leii ■■■ south. The figures given for 

■ this trila' in the various censuses differ a 
good deal, iiossibly owing to their being confused with the 
Langs, a smaller tribe of the same neighbourhood. The 
lAngfihs, furnished a dynasty of rulere who were supreme 
in MulUn for about eighty years, from 1446 to 1526 A. D. 
The Ijangahs of that dynasty are said by Firishta to have 
come from Sibi. and he is quoted as ascribing to them an 
Afghan origin.t The people themselves, so far as they 
know about their original habitat, locate it at Delhi, 
and some persons throw doubt on the identity of the 
present I^ngihs and those of the old reigning dynasty; 
but as Firishta ‘givas Rappri (a small riUage on the 

Chen4b in the south of the Shujfihfid tahsil) as the 

original home in this district of the Lengths whom he 

mentions, and as the Iiangihs now resident in the district own 
large areas of land, it seems only reasonable to suppose that 
the Langfihs, now extent and those of Ffrishta are one and 


• In the following rh>mo the Chsiinsr* also ore added: — 

Jhakkar Channar Kinjun Ndn t« Uteri, 

Hin Rine Rhaitin de panje hdjh bhari. 

.411 fire clans assume the title of Rina and all fire would seem to 
have given cause of offence to the maker of the couplet. 

t The Lucknow edition of Firishta describes Rai Sahra as ‘ Sardir- 
i>iami'at-i-Afghin Langih but there seems to be some doubt shout 
this. The Langihs ordinarilr hare names ending in Khin, like the 
Pathius of this part of the Pnniah. 
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villaffps which are now in other hands. It w not unhkel.v Pop«Uiio*. 

that the Ungahs were Rajputs from Sindh, and wmc ^ 

that they were Pan wars, and that they a^ allied ^ 

Bhuttas, Kliarnils, Harrals and /Jii 

Mfra-sis that Langah, Bhuttu. Dahar, Shajrd and Naich (all 

now represented by tribes in this district) were hve sons of one 

Mahli. and this may reflect some original wnnwUon between 

those various clans.t Some of them claim Arabic descent 

according to the fa.shinn prevalent in this part of the Piinjab 

(where Rtljput descent Ls thought of litUe accost), and say 

that Shujaat Khan, who founded the village of ShujMtpnr, 

came from Arabia six hundred years ago. The chief 

clans are Snnpdl. Rnirtlda, .lore. Tabiije and Jahankhinia. 

There ate also some families of Langahs at Rath Maranmr 
in the ilailsi Mr: these men are fakirs and do medicine vmrk, 
and are said to have no connection with the other l.Angahs. 

The Joyas hold most of the land along the Sutlej in the 
Mailsi tahsil. Cunningham would identify them with the 
Yaudhias, who are thought to have been in the same tract 
of country before the Christian era. The Joyas thenwelvra 
say that thov art* llijpiita froni Bikanir, and Mr. Mom(*t 
Settlement Officer of 1858, states that they came from Sindh. 

They are said to have been converted by Rukn-i-Alam in the 
fourteenth century, but their own account plai es their con¬ 
version earlier. They say that eight hundred years a^ Rm 
J aldl-ud-din and Rai KaniAl-ud-dfn, two brothers, and Fatteh 
Khan were sent by the Delhi Emperor against Khar, a Bhatti 
Chief, then rnlint; in Kahror, and that after def^tinj? Khar 
they held his laud in farm from the Delhi sovereign. There 
is raason to believe that this Khar or Kahr lived not earlier 
than the fourteenth century, and the first imnugration of the 
Joyas probably dates from then. Jal4l-ud-din remained at 
Kahror, while'Fatteh Khan settled at Fattehpur. In the 
time of Akbar, the Joyas were the predominant tribe of the 
Mailsi and I»dhran tahsils. Then, or soon after, probably, 
the four brothers—Jagan, Mang:in, Luddan ^ and L&l— 
colonised the country round Luddan; and, as time went on 


• The following rhyme, recited hy a mir&sf of Rukhanhatti, can 
Bcaroely refer to any one but Hossain Khan Longih:— 

Khan Hnaain takht haithi. kahr that rhauchakk. 

Hikk dhawani Multan gioao niil sdm aarakk. 

Takir Titir dharm nilinga: likkadi nakk, 


Khun Husain pii raddi Mi&g bakhatt. 

‘ Khan Husain sat on the throne and wide waa his fame; ha worn 
with one daah to MnUin in great wrath; be took an oath from the 
Tnrka (?) and T4rt4rs; tliey drew a line in the dust with their noass? 
Khiin Husain obtained great rank and fortune.' 


The verse runs: — 

Sagli jibindi didf, Sodi jihin di ma. ». • . at. 

Hahli iii panj pntr—Dahr, Bhutta. Langih. baich, Shan* 
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fresh bands came over the Sutlej. In the latter days of the 
Empire the Joyas were u t.ubuleiit element in the impulation, 
but were kept somewhat in order by the Duudputras. They 
contain a vast number of sub^clans, of which at present the 
Daulatanas, the Salderas and the Lakhwe^ are the niOTt 
prominent, llose has a goo<l account of the tribe in his 
Glosaarv, Volume II, page 410. 


The Khichis are a branch of the Chauhans and are said 
to l>e descended from one Khichi KkaOp who was niler in 
.\imir, and afterwards obtained possession of Delhi from 
which he was driven out by the Muhammadans. ues^en- 

dants. Si'san and Vadan, minted to Mult6n in the tme of 
the Moghal sovereigns: Si'san founded Faddab and Vadan 
Shergarh. They fought with the Joyas. then pa^oimt in 
this dilution, and the names of Dai Luna Khichi, of riakhi 
Dalel and of Ali Khan are still remembered among 
There is a Ule, too, to the effect that the Bilochfs of Khaf 
having in Moghal times become rebellious, the Khichis were 
sent against them under two brothers, Hussain Khan and 
HAji Fatteh: hut there is no indication of the date of this 
event. The Khichis fought also against the Sikhs under 
Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, and were discomfiteil. The 
tribe still hohls several villages round .tfailsi. 


The lAngrials, who inhabit the whole of the eastern b^ 
I'ountry, are a comjiaralively new trilie in 
1901 S.174 district. The tribe is found in Dawal- 

1911 a, 886 ^ J. J Si^ikot also, where they claim a 

Solar KAjputdesi-ent. It is sometimes stateil that the MultAn 
liangriAls claim descent from a Brahman of Bilmnir, bnt an 
inspection of their hurti ndma shows that it is only their 
mfrAsi who claims this descent: the T^ngridls theniselres, 
like many other converted tribes, say they are from Arabia 
and are Koreshis; and that they held power for some time 
in Tulta in Sindh under one Ghids-ud-din, who from the 
extent of his public kitchen flangar), obtained the clan name 
of Isingridl. Ghids-ud-din is said to have been a contem¬ 
porary of Shnhdh-ud-din Ghori. and to have gone srith him 
to Delhi; after which the tribe is found wandering viA 
Kdshmir to Shdhpnr. and then driven from Shdhpur to 
Garidia in Jhang. From this they went to the Kamdlia ildka 
in Montgomery, from which they removed in the time of 
Shuja Khan to their present habitat in the country formeply 
held bv the Hdns tribe round Kamdnd. Their two chiefs 
were Vfdga and Dahmdn. Mdchhia, the descendant of Wdga, 
lived at Kamdnd and Bdkir. the descendant of Dahmdn, at 
Sharaf. Both held jdgfrs in return for services in 1867 
against the Kdthias and the mutinous Multdn regiments. 
The Langridls were by nature nomads, and by habit cattle- 
lifters ; but they are by degrees settling down to more stable 
and reputable means of living. Some of them have become 
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their lands and others will be much benefited by the Sutlej - 

Valley Project. Pop-Iadoa. 

Uf the more lowly custe-s which are tfumetimes found ou- n>« inftriar trlba*. 
gaged in ogiicultuml pursuits, the .Ihaiiels and Kchals are 
fishing tribes who live by the bank of the river. They boih 
say they came from Sindh, and the Kehuls are said to he given 
t(» polygamy on a large scale. The fsahdnas in this district 
are vagrants, who make ropes anil uiats, and who ore nsually 
s(>oken of (with scmie cuntein]>t) as * Siklcs, ’ without further 
designation; lieing as a rule Monii Sikhs and not Muham¬ 
madans. The Mahtams, who are found in large numbers, 
are both Ma.s.sa1man and Hindu, the former being mainly 
cultivators (and good ones) ; the latter clearers of jungle, 
hunters of pig, and so forth. They have a dark complexion, 
say they came from Sindh, and claim a Bdjput origin. Some 
of the Muhtams near Multdn city are sai<l to ho really .Tats, 
who w»<re called Mahtanis from having settled on the homes 
and lands of an old Mahtam colony. The Mahfams are looked 
down u|)on, and the l(x*nl proverb saysr ‘Do jhugge 
^ralibTiniiln de to udn Kliairpur ’ (Two Mahtam huts and the 
village called Khairpur). A village in Kahirwdla was 
known for many generations by the name of Mnhtnnidn; hut 
when the Sidhnni canal was extended to it. and it was colo¬ 
nised by Dabs from Jhiing, the name of the village was hv 
special request alterwl to Khan Bahddurgarh. The Ods are 
a wandering caste, mostly Hindus. living by earthwork and 
carrying their gross huts and other belonging with them on 
donkeys from place to place. Occasional^ (as in Dcra 
Hnddhii Itfalik near Multdn) they are found in settled housi^. 

The workers in leather are in this district entir-ly 
Mussulmans and are known as Jfochfs, not as Charoars. The 
scavenjrers also are mainly Miissalmans and are spoken of as 
Kotinas, Knrtinas or Mussallfs. In the same way. the 
washermen are known ns rhnrhons and the weavers as Paolis, 
and l>oth these castes are also almost entirely Mussnlman. 

The remaining menial castes are mnch as the Central Punjab. 

Oil-seeds not being plentifully grown, Telis are fewer than in 
the centre and east of the province; but, as might be expected, 

Mnllihs and Kas^sibs are much more common. (Generally 
speaking, the distinction between the menial and agricultural 
castes is far lew marked in this part of the province than in 
the centre and in the east. Owing to the lack of villagre sites, 
the menials are very often found aa tenants or farm-servants, 
and are in such cirpuinat.inces spoken of and treated as oidi- 
nary .Tats. ith certain restrictions, too, the intermarriage 
of nienials with the agricultural tnhes is comparatively 
comnioii. The Kotana* ore distinguished from the other 
menial castes by their catholicity in the matter of food ; they 
eat anything clean or nncleon ; (always excepting snakes, rata. 
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spiders, jackals and pigs) ; but in 

Muhammaduns. going to the mosques, being married by niWh 

m. d burying their dead. They very commonly call tbei^ 
selves Khokhars. just as the N4fs commonly call 

ll'iattls. The sweeper in bad years is a humble mdmdual. 
l.nt when his wants are satisfied there is «« bolding him . 
‘Palli richh dfine kuddan Kutine’ (‘Gram in bin; the KutAna 
leaps in his pride'). He is indispensable for winnomng 
lu d the winnowing-fan is. as it were, the emblem of bw • 
‘(Hiuhre kun chhaj di vadai’ (The ^ 

sweeper’s boast). ITc also makes ropes, especially for wells. 

Of the whole proprieUiry area about 25 per cent- 
held by Hindus, mainly Aroras and *^*1 
bammadans, the majority of whom am 

ever, the Syads and Pathans bear a good ]»ropo’^»o"; The hold 
ings of the'Aronis and S>'ads are scattered all over the district 
^^t^ am the Pathans and Bilochfs who. however am mo^ 
^^mer;ns in Mails! and I^lhn'm and very few «n KaW m 
The localities of the Muhammadan Titi are vepr 
ma.ked. The lianks of the RAvi are held by the Sials. in- 
cihding their snlvdivisions of HirAjs. ^^argHnls Dmluan^. 
PuajuLas. etc. Along the ClienAh to the tordem of tW 
Itfultin tohsH the villages belong mainly to Thahin^ and 
Tr^ggam. In MultAn the predominance of any oim tnto of 
Jots is not so clearly marked; but in RhujAb^, the Kliokbars 
Nllns, KhAkbi's, T-Angs. KaehAlas and Lanjrfbs are 

n. ore or less solid groin*. In Lodbrtn i^m the 

ndt so very well marked; but in Mailsi tbe Joyas. mth thmr 
sub-divisions, bold almost all t^ Rutlej lands Behind these 
c«.mo flxtensive groups of Kbicbfs, Arafns. Ry^s Pathans 
M.d Mitriis. whilst the hdr, is occupied mainly by LangnAls. 

If the history of the various tribes is invcatigateil. it will 
be found that there is 8carc.ely a single important tribe now 
found in the district which has not immigrated within the 
Inst five or six hundred years. The whole population for 
many centuries has been in a state of constant ^flux. and it^is 
of very little use trying to discover who the original inhabit¬ 
ants or the inhabitants in pre-Muhammadan times can have 
Wn. In KahirwAla the Khaks. PAndas, Pahnrs and Rahus 
have locally the reputation of being the four most ancient 
tribes in the tahsil; but there are traditions tluit the KhAks 
came from Jammu in the seventeenth century, and we fine 
the Sahtis still immigrating from MArwAr in Akbar’s time 
and the Pahors still immigrating from Bikanfr in the time of 
JahAugir. The earliest landmark in the immigrations of the 
district is the arrival of the Garden Syads in the twelfth wn- 
tury. when they received large grants along the old RAvi in 
the KnbirwAla and MuItAn tahsfls. In the thirteenth century 
came the Kore-shi's, and their proselytising movements throw 
some further light on the tribal arrangements of the day. 
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The Dhudhfs, for inatance, were at that time eslablished in ^o CHAPira I. 0. 

* «a _ J ^ M f •% a aC 4 n a 


extreme east of the Mailsi tahsil; and the Arifim of the 
Multdn tahsU appear to have begun uumigra^ about ihM 
Ce Lm I^hSS.. The Kheras,. north of ^ultin ,^uld 

soeni to have arrivetl about Ibis Ume 

Lakhi jungle. In Tamerlane’s time ^.'e find the polAaw 
in considerable power in the north of Kabiraiila 
settlement in their present habitat dat« from «>e time of 
Humdvun. Shortly after this we find the Lan^hs who had 
arrived from Sivi, in sufficient poweir to start a local d^astj, 
and during the time of Uugdh supremacy began the in¬ 
cursions of the Bilochfs from the south. 

When the Ain-i-Akburi w.is written the .Suhiis held the 
countrv round Tulamha, and Sandaa alremly occupi^ the 
present mouth of the Kdvi near Khatpur Sanda. <>-er » 
good deal of the MultAn tahsil, and in other parts of the 
district also Thahims were then in force; but this tabe u 
now mainly confined to a Rroup of villages on the thenAb 


north of Multan , an 


PeMhilMa. 


ol^Iiose village 
that of Akbar, 


bahiy dates from a later - —7 -- . , 

ixiuntrv immediately south of Multdn was in the hands 
Marrais. The Ghnllus and Channars wore in much thj 
area u» thev now occupy in tho south-west comer of tl 
triot; and the .Tnyos were in considerable frexe all aloi 
Sutlej. The Othords, too, were settled round Dunyapu 
the Khichfs were in possession of their present hnunts 

r\f 


According to tradition, it is to Akbar’s time th; 
must ascribe the arrival of Tdngras and Dhe<ls to the 
bourhood of Sirddrpur, and of the Drigs from Kech 
to Amanullapur and Bet Kerb, and of the Ldngs to the 
of the old Bids in the centre of the Shujdbdd tahsfl. 
this time, too, apparently the Ndns settled down m the 
of Shujdbdd, and in the time of Jehdngfr the Kh^ts 
Bhutner settled between the Ndns and the Chenib nve 
Moghal times, also came the Khddals and Athangals 
Jammu to the north of tho Multdn tahsil, the Jdnglas 0 
t'hattu from Jhang, tho Rdns of Ran Labidarva from 
the Vainses from Snkesnr, the Mahot^ of Indyatpm 
tJmarkot. the Gan wens of central Shujdbdd from Dell 
Kdiijuns from Delhi, the Panrdhnns of southern Shi 
from the south, the Mitrds from Bikanir and the Are 
Lmlhran and Mailsi from liahore. In the same perioi 
the Arbis,—it is said from Arabia,—who were treatei 
consideration and given several villages round MulU 
which they have now to a Inrj^ extent lost their hold, 
the chief feature of this period is the large colonization t 
carried out by Shahzdda Murdd Bakhsh, who was go 
of Multdn in the time of Shah Jahdn. It appears th 
some reason or other—a change in the course of a river 
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of some rebellious tribe—a large tract betwoea 
the old T{4vi and the Chen&b north of Multan was then avail¬ 
able fi>r settlement, and under the supervision of the State a 
number of foreign tribes were introduced into this tract: the 
Kiilni employees of Shah Jahan's army were rewarded with 
the land where Nawabpur and other Kalru villages now 
stand; Mahe pilgruns from .Tnmniu were given the site of 
Sharifpur, Saleh Mahe and Bahidurpur; Metlis from the 
nortb^ country settle<l at Basti Baza Rh&n; Sandi'lis from 
Delhi acquired Binda Sandila; Buches got Burh Mubarik, 
and S'lras from Delhi founded Alamdi Sura and Tindni. 

In the reign of Aurangseb arrived the Pathiln refugees 
from Kand&hdr, who were afterwards so largely to affect the 
fortunes of the district; and with the break up of the empire 
in the early part of the eighteenth century still greater 
changes commenced. The upheaval of the SiAls in Jhang 
drove a body of Thalifms from Chiniot into the west of the 
Kabfrwala tahsfl, and an influential family of Syad« from 
the same place to the tract north of the Rdvi. These were 
followed later by the Sials themselves, who established them¬ 
selves firmly .along the Sidhnni reach. About the middle of 
the contrary the Daudpufros crossed the Sutlej and occupied 
the Mnilsi and Tiodhrdn tahsfis; and with the drying up of the 
Bias and the starting of the new canal systems, a good deal 
of local shifting took place among the trila>s of the district, 
more esj>eoially among the Khiclu's and other tribes formerly 
dependent on the Bias for their livelihooil. The wars of the 
latter part of the eighteeulh and the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth centuries gave a further impetus to change, and amid 
Iht* devastation which overtook the district (and more parti¬ 
cularly that jmrt of it lielween Multan and Tulamlx*. which 
was so 'lonslanlly crossed hv the PathSn and Sikh armies), 
trihes were constantly leaving the desolated areas fog new 
hollies in safer tracts; and at the close of this period occuii^ 
the last great tribal immigration — that of the [.angrinls from 
Knmdlin to the eastern hdr of Mailsi. 

After the advent of the Sikh power there was no marked 
iinmigrarion from outside; Imt the colonixatiuu of the Diwdn- 
wall and the constant grants of properly to Hindu capitalists 
gave rise to a great dcuil of local shifting, fender the British 
pule the chief changes in the local population have been due 
to the starting of the DiwAnwAh and Hajiwdh Canals and 
the colonisation of the areas irrigated bv the Sidhnai and 
Lower Bari Doab Canals. Khdnewdl tahsfl is inhabited 
mainly by colonists, and in the Kahfrwdia tahst] settlers from 
the Central Punjab form an important part of the popula¬ 
tion. 

Comiideralions of space will not allow more than a brief 
description of the more prominent families of the district 
among whom the Ryads are numerous. The traditional 
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genealogical connection of the chief Syad families of the 
district is shown in the following table:— 

THE caliph ALl - BIBI PAIIMaU, (UojchUr of Un* Prophft. 


Imam Bawan 
from whom 
wa* daMcndrd 

Abdnl Qadir, 
Oilani 
from whom 

I 


Imam Boataia, 
from ahom 
Imam Jaflr 
Padik. 


r ■ 

Pjrada of 


I 


f 

Byad* of 
l^^bdad. 


of 

Moat Pat 

BUbUL 


Tabrix. 


Imam Maa 
Saaiiii. 


— 1 
Qai^zt 
Syad* 


Hukammad 

Baki 


Sjad Mom 
B hab 


8;ad Jafir 
^aoi 

I 


ryadl of 
Kabrnr. 


—'I 

Bjadt of 
Star Sbab. 


Bjradt of 
Kata! tbab 


SjtA Ja-’al 
Bukhari. 

I 


S;ad< of 
Baja porn 


-1 

klakh lam 
Xaiir>cd-t)iD. 


r — 

8}ad« af 
Jalalpor 
Plrwa:a 


'I 

Byadt of 
Korauga. 


The above table includes ten separate families, some of 
whom possess considerable wealth, while others have little 
income beyond the precarious ofEeringp of their disciples. ^ In 
the following account they are taken in their genealogical 
order:— 

(i) The Baghdad Syadi .—The immediate ancestor of 
this branch was Shah Habib, who is said to have 
immigrated from Haghdid some three hundred years ago, 
and to have founded the ^ullage of fiaghd&d ut the commence* 
ment of the Sidhn&i reach in Kabirwala, where his shrine 
is still extant and forms the centre of a considerable fair 
in the month of August. His descendants once possessed 
considerable jdgirs, but these were resumed in the Nawab’s 
time and they now hold only a small grant in their own 
village, outside of which they are little known. 

(it) The Syadt of Muta Pak Shahid .—This family, like 
the one above described, is known as Hasan Husarni or Oilini. 
The latter name is derived from Oildn, the province in Persia, 
from which their ancestor Abdul Q&dir, otherwise known as 
PirUn Pir. ^mng. Sheikh Jah&n Bakhsh alias Sheikh 
Muhammad Ohaus, tenth in descent from .4bdul Qidir, 
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mignted from Baghdad to Vch. in the i^diUe of the 16th 
ceS^ and his son was the Musi P4k Shahid of whom m 
account is given in a later Aapter. The descent of the 
family is shown in the following table -— 
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There is considerable dispute between the two bi^chw CHAPTra I. C* 
of the family as to whether Sheikh Abdul Qidir or Hawd P ap e Urio *- 

Jah&n Bakhsh was the elder eon of Musd Pdk Dm. The ^ 

former brunch of the family is in possession of the 
shrine in Multin city, but both branches hold jdpre. Iho 
present heuil of the family Khan Bahadur Makhdnm Fir 
Sadr-ud-dfn Shah is a Prorincial Darbari and^ is riMpecwl 
throuffhout the Multdn and neiKhbourinjf districts for hw 
mnctity and integrity. He is a grentlemnu of dehghtful 
•nannerR who has done much service to Goverammit on many 
iccasious. His eldest son Ohulani ^asin Shah is an 
Honorary Magistrate, his second son Syad GhulMn Mustafa 
Shah is an Extm Assistant Commissioner; and his youngest 
son Syad Muhammad Kuza Shah is at present (11)24) a mem¬ 
ber of the L«>gislative Council and an Honorary Magistrate. 

Khan Sahib Syad Sher Shah is an Extra As-sistant Com¬ 
missioner; Khan llaliodur Syad Rajan Sliah is a Member of 
the liegislative Assembly and Honorary Magistrate. As 
President of the Mnltdn Municijial (Committee for several 
years he has done and is doing goml pnblic service. A more 
complete account of the family will he found in the revised 
edition of “ Punjab Chiefs and Families of Xnfe,” Volnme 


II, p. .124. 

(iti) — Thf Synth of Sham* Tnfmz .—The origin of this Th« Sjsd fsauli*. 
family is traced to the saint Shams Tabriz, whose blue-domed 
shrine lies outside the city of MultAn near the tahsH. 


(tV )—Thr Syad* of FAzil Shah .—This branch of the 
family, like the last, is not of any great consequence. Their 
immediate ancestor, HisAm-ud-dfu, came from Bokhdni to 
Uch, where he is hurieil. His son Xiisir-ud-<lfn, imniignited 
to NawSbpur in the Multdn tah-sfl, and the family lived there 
for some time: in fact, some of his des«'endants still live there 
and in the villages near. His great-grandsons. Fdzil Shah 
and Dost Muhammad, came from Nawabpum to the Kabfradla 
tahsfl, where they founded the villages of Fdzil Shah and 
Muhammad'Shah. Fdzil Shah became a fakir and a disciple 
of the Sya<l of Kot Adu in Muzaffargarh, but his shrine is 
in his own village. His disciples are numerous, hut the 
family bold no jagiis. 

{vy—The Syad* of RAj&pur. —^The-se, like the Syads of 
•Taldlpur and Kuranga, trace their descent to Syad Jaldl 
Bukhdri, who is said to have come from Bukhdra to Uch in 
A.D. 12.% and to have died in A.D. 128.3. Mfrdn Syad 
Ohulum Ali. a desi-eiidant of his eldest son. migrated to 
Rajdpur near T^alhran, where his descendants have lived in 
obscurity ever since. 

(ci )—The Syad* of JalAlpnr PtrvcAla .—These are de¬ 
scended, like the last, from Syad Jaldl Bukhdri. hut their im¬ 
mediate ancestor was Syad .Snltdn Ahmad Kattdl, of whom an 
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^unt M given m the description of the town of Jalalpur. 
He left three son*, Syad Ibn-ud-dln, Sheikh Alnm Pir and 
^wan Shah Ismail. The eldest settled at Alipur, near Jal- 
^«*cendant, Abdnl H<di Shah, died as lately 
as 19TO A.p. The other two brothers remained in Juldlpur, 
the elder called the younger his Diw4n. The younger 
brunch has b^me extinct in the male line, but the daughter 
of the lari Diw^n married the representative of the elder 

• i“ono . Sheikh Muhammad Ghaus, who died 

in 1898, and who called himself Dfwan Muhammad Ghaus to 
Mnunemorate the union of the two branches of the family. 
His son Dirrtn SultAn Ahmasl married into the family of 
U»w4n Abdul Hadi, so that he practically represented all the 
^rec Mns of the original Sultdn Ahmad Kattil. The mem- 
oers of the family are the hereditary guardians of the Jal41- 
pur shnne, and assume in idternate generarions the name of 
Muhammad Ghaus and SulWn Ahmad. They are held in 
considert^le respect in the neighbourhood on uo ount of their 
saintly descent, and have a good deal of influence in Mu- 
saffaigarh and BaMwalpur, as well as in this district. Df- 
wdn Muhammad Ghaas. the present head of the family, hold* 
no j^rs in this district, but is a Provincial DarMri and 
Zaildar. 


jri.TAX ARWAt* KaTTAT. 

I 


AIsm Pir. from iriioin In IIi* «fh 
**3rratl>>a I>{w4a Mohinma'I 
Oliao* din) 1S8R; 
married <lr. of S^ad 
Haaaaa Itekhali 

Soltdo Ahirar). 


tt(r-ad.diD, from wbom in the 
elk RrraraTioa •‘yad 
Haf«n Dalbtb 

rfwdo AMtl Hfdi Sbahdied 
tPtO witbcnt mala ttrtoe. 


Wardn Vobumnii,] Obolam Abbaa. 

Ghana. 


{tuy—The Syadt of fTuronpo.—The family are descended' 
from Syad Ismail, who immigrated from Ucb to Cbiniot. 
ills descendants .subsequently entered the country immediate! 
ly north of the Ravi, and, after halting for some time at Pfr 
Mahal, settled at Katdlpur and Knrnnga in the north-west 
c-orncr of the district. Mchr Shah, u man of great influence, 
owned roiisidcniblc tracts of land in the north of the tahsfl! 
and was succeeded by his son Pir Ghulam Rasiil Sli4h who 
died a few years ago, leaving four sons, two of whom are 
Zaildar>. The family has large landed estates and is much 
respected in the north of the district. 


(riiO —The Sya^s of Kahror ,—This family is descended 
from a branch of the Synds who lived for a* long time at 
Mashhad. It is said that a dispute arose between two brothers 
H4ji Pakir-nd-din and Synd Muhammad Shah, regarding the 
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pos8<^8sion of certain relics of the Prophet, which were then CHATTER L C 
carefully preserved in a chest, and it wan a{fre^ that whoever Popelatiea 
could open the chest should take them. H4ji Fakir-ud-d(u 
succeeded in doing so, and from this his descendants have Th« 8ywl 
taken the name of Kufdlis (sc. Kufldlas). Fearing the en¬ 
mity of his brother, he left Mashhad and ci^e to Mnl^n, 
where he is buried near the IJohar Gate. Five generations 
after this, his descendant, Syad Muhammad Zinda^Pir, acrom* 
panied the great Rukn-i-Alam on an ‘ itineration to Kahror, 
where they converted the Joyas. The descendants of Zinda 
Pir have a certain amount of landed property in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Kahror. 

(ir )—The Sytui* of Sher Shdh .—This family, like the 
last, hud it.s origin in Mashhad, from which its immeiliate 
ancestor, Shdh AH Muhammad, migrat^ in 1533 A.D, to 
TJcb, where he enrolled himself ns a disciple of Makhdum 
Muhammad Ghnus, father of Musa Pak Shahfd. lie after¬ 
wards moved on to the present village of Sher Shdh, then 
called Ralanwahan and held by the Hnmmar .Tats. His 
shrine is at Sher Shdh, the residence of the present ^fakhdum. 

It is well endowed with jdgirs, and has a Inrge^ annual fair 
in its honour in the month of Chet. The familj' has heen 
divided by dissensions and the estates have been under the 
court of wards for many years. The present members are 
shown helow:— 


MAKIinnM SHaH sI.I MUUAUtlAU 


/By elder 

Syad Mobdrik Sbab, 
dtrd aboat IPOS. 


-T 

fBy yonnjrr wife) 


r- 

Syad Pit 
died 1918 
I 

S. Ohglaoi Akbar 
Sbib. 


- 't 

Syad Aa(r Sbab 
brn .boat ISSi 

8. Qbsiara Qtalm 
Sbob. 


(x )—The Garden Sydde .—The Gardeii Syads were once 
the most wealthy and influential in the district, and owned 
nearly the whole of the part of the Kabirwdla tahsd through 
which the I^uhore road now passes. The coni|)amtive ruin of 
that part of the countrj", owing to the chang*' in the course of 
the Rdvi, has led to their decay, hut they still possess a veiy 
considenihle influence and position. They are also known 
Hussainis, from their descent from Imam Husain and their 
attachment to the Shiah faith. The family formerly lived at 
Baghdad, and they were then known as ‘ Baghdadi. ’ Their 
immediate ancestor was Syad Muhammad Dihal, greut-great- 
gmndson of Imdm Husain. Tt was his son Syad Muhammad 
Ali who migrated from their original home at Medina to 
Baghdad. His great-grandson Abdullah removed from 
Baghd&d to Gardec, and his great-grandson again Sheikh 
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Miihummud Vusal, who wad bom at (iardez in A. H. 450 
(A. D. 1058), made a further move to Multan in A. H. 481 
(A. I). 1088). He immediately acquired a great reputation for 
sanctity and miracles, and received large grants of land. He 
died in A.H. 531 (1137 A.D.). Sheikh. Muhammad Tusai Uie 
Second, eighth in descent from his namesake, died without 
male issue, and his daughter married Mukhdiini Syad Muziz- 
ud-din. 11 descendant of Zaid Shahid, another grandson of 
the Imam Husain. Hence the family are sometimes called 
Zaidis. ilost of the (lardezi jagirs were resumed by the 
Sikhs, but large estates are still held by various branches of 
the family. The chief of these branches are the following: — 
(o) In Multiln the famil}' of Mnkhdiim Sheikh Uajii, the head 
of the family, who is an Ilonorarj’ Magistrate, and much re.s- 
pei’ted in the citj’ for his uprightness and generosity. ITnfor- 
tunately he is much embamissed by debt. His brother, Amir 
Haidar Shith, lives a good deal in Amirpur in the Kabirwdla 
tahsil, where he is held in considerable esteem: he is a care¬ 
ful and intelligent agriculturist, (h) In Korai Bilocli, in 
the Kahirwilln tahsfl, there is a group, of whom the most im¬ 
portant member is K. B. Hassan Rakhsh. He resides in 
Multdn where he is an Honorary Magistrate, and has been 
Vice-President of the Municipal Committee: he is a Khan 
Bahddur and has a seat in the Divisional Durbar. He is 
a gentleman of education, literary tastes and good manners, 
and has travelled a good deal in Persia and elsewhere. 
He is a charming conversationalist, a loyalist of the old 
school and universally respected, (c) In Saldr "Wahln 
Kohna in Kubi'rwala there is a branch of the Gardezis head¬ 
ed hy the pre.sent Zaildar S. Baqir Shih. (d) in Multdn 
there is another family, at one time represented by Hdmid 
Shdh, a oortentous spendthrift, who in the course of his life 
absolutely ruined a magnificent series of estates, most of 
which fell into the hands of Bai Mela Ram, contractor, of 
Iiuhore. (r) At Adaniwdhan there is another branch, in some¬ 
what reduced circumstances. (/) There is also a small 
branch at Mnrddpur, between Kahror and Mailsi. Most 
of the Ganlezi families are Shiahs and they are all thorough¬ 
ly loyal. 

There are two Roi-e.xhi families of repute in the di.strict, 
that of the M'akhdum of the Buhdwal Haqq shrine in Multdn 
and that of Ghauspur in Kabi'rwdla. They are both descend¬ 
ed from the saint Bahawal Haqq, of whom an account is 
given in Chapter TV, Tn the sixth generation from 
the saint the family split into two branches: from the elder 
of these branches (which was founded hy Sheikh Yus.'if. who 
wras ruler of Multdn in A, D. 1453-55), sprang the original 
race of Makhdiinis, and also (from a suhMHjuent division) the 
Koreshfs of Baghddd. Fmm the younger of the branches 
sprang the present Makhddms. who succeeded to the gaddi hy 
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marriuge on the failure of heir» in the original line in the 
first part of the nineteenth century. A full history of the 
family is given in Massy’s " Punjab (Thiefs, volume II, page 
303. ” 
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The Koreshis like the Oardexis have always been conspifr- 
uous for their loyal support of Government on all occasions. 

The following table shows the relationships in the family 
of the present Maklidiims: — 


SHRIKH Mt'UAXMAl) .SRAH 
I 

Fadban Shall 


f - 

Makbdom Shah 
Mahand 

I 


Haataa Shah 
I 


Mabbdiin'Bahawal 

Sbab 

ShatUi btohammad 
Shah (died 18y4V 


Makhrlan Sheikh 
Haaaaa liakhab 


Sbelkb Pir Sbab 

» 

Khan Bahadar Sbalkh 
Ktai HuMaia, C.I.K., 
(born I86t) 


Khan Bahadrir 
Makbddm Mnrid 
Hontio 

Sajjtd ilautin. 


Sb«nil Kabir 

I 

Khanbed Ahmad. 


I 


Bbawan Shah 


Walayat 

Hotaalii. 


bic.rtasa 
Hoiaain 
(dial 1B19). 

JL 


Aihui 

Riuaaiii. 


Maqbnl Hataaia. 


Mai:sar Haavain. 


I 

Fazal RntMla 


Fida Baaiaia. 


The piesent Makhdiim, Khan Bahadur Makhdiiiu Murid 
Suflsain, has precedence of all other unofficial Viceregal 
Darbaris in the district and is thus the premier peer of Mnltin. 
'He possesses land in various parts of the districts, especially 
at Hitharan on the Sidhnfii canal, and he has also a grant on 
the Chenfih canal. He is Senior Vice*President of the Multan 
Munici{>al Committee and an Hnnoraiy’ Magistrate and is 
widely respected in the city by all communities. As guardian 
of the shrine of the saint Bahawal Haqq he is venerated by 
Muhammadans of the soutb*west of the Punjali and of Sind. ' 
Ehan Bahadur Sheikh Riaz Hussain, C.I.E., is an Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner who has done good service on- 
the Frontier and in Multin for many years. He is Senior 
iVice-fThairman of the District Board and has considerable in> 
fluence in the district. His second son Khan Sahib Wali 3 rat 
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HuitKuin U un Extra AssiRtnnt Commissioner and another son 
Ashiq Unssaiii has been accepted as an Extra Assistant Com* 
iiiissioner candidate. Mai|bu] Hussain, his youngest son, has 
recently been given a King’s Commission. 

The Ghausi>ur brunch of the family is shown in the 
following table: — 


f 


f - 

H;it sbah 


SaUK-U1>-D!.\* 

I 


Rakn.a 4 * 

Dia. died 
1900 

I 

Serddt f - 

8 bab I nhid 
I All. 


-i- 

R%.ehma 

Ciirdeh 


MarldSiME 

I 


IbrililB 

Sliah 


O linUm 
Beia-ad- 


Ksitalla 

Sbxh 


AlUdfd. 


Maaam* 

Did kbar 
Uoneio. dAr. 


D'jft 
AU. 



Din 

1 


r- 

Alla 

f 


1 

Bidsd 

All. 


Hibib 

UlU. 

Pitta. 


f 

Ibid Shab. 


Daolit 

Sbeb 

I . 


AtM>al 

lUkk. 


and 4 others. 


Kara 8Lab. 


Rabim Sbab. 


Both Ilyat Shah and Murad Shah rendered valuable 
assistance to Government in 1857 and received suitable re¬ 
wards. This branch of the family consists of fairly well-to-do, 
but not wealthy, xamindars, and its members do not affect the 
style or habits of raises. 

At Khairpur near the Multan Cantonment, there is a 
family of Bhuttas who may, perhaps, be said to be in the 
transition stage towards becoming Syads. They came origii^ 
ally from the Chiniot tahsil of the .Thnnir district and 
settled about a century ago in the neighbourhood of Muham- 
madpur Ghota, where the elder branch of the family now 
mainly resides. Amir Bakhsh, however, and after him his 
son Murad Bakhsh. obtained other lands by sale and by 
grant from Government, and gradually accummulated a fine 
property in the village of Khairpur. Mur4d Bakhsh did 
good service in 1849 and 1867, and was generously rewarded. 
He was a pushing man, and dropped the appellation of 
BhuttA, substituting that of PiraAda. He left a family 
four sons, two (GhulAra Rasdl and Muhammad MakbAl) by 
one wife, and two (Karim Bakhsh and Amir Bakhsh) by 
another. They are all intelligent and masterful men and 
good thrifty samindars, but the two sets of brothers have no| 
always got on well with each other. Ghulam Rasdl is a 
ZaildAr at Murahha in Mailsi, where he has acquired a fair 
property, and be is a Divisional Darbari; while Muhammad 
Makbiil is a Zaildir in MnltAn and entitled to a chair. 
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I 


Cbttiifh Bskuib. 

I 

Oholam 

Saraar. 


Mari 


Bakbib. 

L 
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Papalatio*. 
Tbr RbnttM. 


(ji.aUiu 

Ra<4I. 


Mabaiamwi 

Jiak&6L 


iCarim 

tlakkab. 


J 

Amir 

Bakb»}i. 


Mitbaiauiad Maata Oliatam Abinod 
Vaklub. Baklub. Mortaza. Bakoab. 

Allah Bzkbib. 

1 

Xaait-ad-Din. 


MabaumiHl Mahatomad 
Itrabim. lamaU. 


M a bam mad 
Umr. 


“I 

Abnfd 
klL 


The liadozai /"''“{j/—^ full an account of the fanuly U lb, Pthto famOte. 
^flvetl in 1 unjub Chiefs that it is only necessaty to men¬ 
tion here the most prominent facts in its history. The first of 
its members to permanently settle in Multin was Muhabbat, 
whose father, Bai Khan, accompanied Kadir Shah in his ex¬ 
pedition of A. D. 1738. His great-grandson Shah Muham¬ 
mad Khan greatly distinguished himself in A. D. 1772 and 
1779 in the service of the A'awdbs of Multan, for which he 
was rewarded with a jiigir in Dera Dfnpanah and Dera Ghari 
^an. He was succeeded by his son Muhammad Sarfaria 
Khan who was soon afterwards killed in battle, and left no 

••rothers, Abdul Saniad Khan 
and Hafi* Muhuinimid Sarbulund Khan, who immediately 
begun to i|uurrel about their inheritance. The ruler of Kabul 
to whom they appealed, directed that it should be divided 
f Sarhiilaiid Kliiin could only ffucoeed in obtain* 
ing the Multdn estates. Surbuland Khan was a faithful 
servant to the Multdn Xuwdbs and afterwards of the Sikh 
Govenior. and he was active and loyal throughout the 
campaign of 1848-49. He died in A. D. 1853. and wa.s 
succe^ed by liis son Sadik Muhammad Khan. Sadik Mu¬ 
hammad Khan was liorn in 1814, and was employed at an 
early age in important duties by Diwdn Sdwan Mai. On the 
breaking out of Mulraj’s rebellion, he distinguished himself 
by refusing the oath of allegiance to him, and he rendered 
signal service throughout the campaign, at the close of which 
he retired on a ^nsion of Rs. 2,000 a year, besides receiving 
other substantial marks of Government’s favour. He again 
came for^rd m A. D. 1857, and after the close of disturbances 
entered for a time Government service, acting as tnhsfldir 
in the difPerent tahsfls of the Multdn district. After he 
rehred. his pension was exchanged for a jdgfr, the most valu¬ 
able portion of which was the village of Tmtfdblid. about eight 
miles from Multdn. Sddik Muhammad Khan died in Feb- 
TOa^ 1883, and one-hnlf of hts jdgfr was continued for life 
to his second .son Asbik Muhammad Kbnn ns being the most 
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CHAPTER I C worthy represeaiative of the family. On his d^th m 

the jiir terminated and his property descended to his only 
fop^tion. .living son Ahdul tjadir Khan who in P^^lan^ 

wt.* t, I -I- uaunllv receives the courtesy title of Aawab. He is a gentle- 
Ih. PatMa lao.education and literary tastes who 

in Kgypf, Turkey and Arabia. He » a Provincial DarbSn 
and Honorary' Magistrate, and so far as acreage goes he is 
one of the largest owners of land in the district. 

The other hmnches of the family are not in good circuro 

stances. ... . i. t 

The genealogical table is given below; — 

SADIK MUHAMMAD KHaN. rtird ISS*. 


KhikviaU. 


Mnlsminiid SAnJil 
Kbao, born IStl* 

1 


Aablk Matanimail Kbno. 
b>im ISBO. led .9vS. 


KLntla B«kb»l., 
bo'a IB'S. 


Abdar 

Uubmaa 


D<at Mobaninad 
Eban, born IStS. 
1 

Sh^r 


AWot Kkdir Sb»b Hn-» n, Mabamnad. 
KVan. born 1S*1 dird 1V08. born ISTI. 


'- .1 

libslaw UdI 

.yinbammad. Mnhammad. 

The Khdktcdm /ami/y.-The Khakwauis wy tljnt they 
derive their name from Khakan. a village in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hirit*: others derive it from an incident connoted 
theSng of the hoar (khok) The f.f jif^he 

family to appear in Multan was that of Malik Shdh Pal, 
with his brothers accompanied Uamayun some four huiid^ 
years ago. His descendant, Ali Muhaminad Khan 
under Ahmad Shdh AhddH, and was made Subaddr of Multan, 
a poet which he held till A. H. 1181 (A D. 1767). It was he 
who constructed the Wall Muhammad canal. He was dis¬ 
missed for oppression, but he refused the nrfer deposing him, 
and .seized and imprisoned Nawah Shuja Khun, who had been 
appointed to succeed him: for this he was put to d^th b.v 
‘Ahmad Shdh. There are no de-seendants of this branch in 
Mult&n. The ancestor of the present Khdkwanis was lAl 
Khan who came from Ohazni some three hundred years ago. 
His wn Hiiji Ali Muhammad Khan, wm governor of 
Sikandar’uhdd under Nawdh Muzaffar Khan. Mustafa Khan, 
the son of Hdji Ali, commenced his career in the BahfiwalpM 
State, hut he soon liecaine one of Sdwan Mai s Kardars, and 
on Mulraj’s rebellion he took the side of the Englwh and 
supported it to the utmost of his power. '{»'* 

seiVice in 1857, when he was tahsildar of Muilsi. For ^is 
he received a considerable grants of land and other rewards. 

He died in 1869, and was succeeded by his son Ghulain 
Kadir Khan who followed in his father’s footsteps as a loyal 
adherent of Government. Ghulim KAdir Khan completed the 
Hniiwah canal, which had been begun by his father, and in 
1880 he was granted an area of 60,000 acres in proprietary 

• Etphiiutone (Canbnl ii, S8> spe»ks of the Khil^inis w a small 

dan Ih-rntt partly »t Kandihar and partly mixed with the Nuraais. 
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ri^ht, subject to certain conditions \rluch were embodied in a 
formal deed of grant executed in 18S6. At bis deatli in 1888, 
he left four sons, but dissensions among them resulted in such 
inefficient administration that Government had to take over 
the canal. This in turn was followed by prolonged litigation; 
but the action of Government was eventually endorsed by the 
Privy Council. Tlie family genealogy is shown below:— 
.31 


O 

S 


I i 


V. 


a 

a 


•< 

■J3 

D 

a 

a 
< 
.j 
. D 

m 
■ o 


5 

5 

e* 

« 

*5 • 

I. 

•S 

a 

a 

a 

a 


-'■TK' 



k-.cj 


chapter L 0. 

PepaUliea. 

J. 

Khaw4iik. 
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OHAPTER 1. C Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ydr Khan u of somewhat 
retired habits, and, as he has no taste for business, his finan- 
ropabtioD. jg,,, satisfactory than those of his brothers. 

KMkwin!.. Kliiin Bahadur Khan Ahmad Ydr Khan is a man of excep¬ 

tional ability, who, had he not devoted many years of his life 
to litigation connected with the canal, would have made_ a 
big name for himself. He is a most efficient landlord with 
plenty of foresight and enterprise, and he has added largelv 
to his ancestral wealth. Of late years he has on several 
occa.'iions done good service to Government in the settlement 
of disputes on the Baluchistan Frontier. 


Tbt KbD(Ukk<>. 


The family is closely related by marriage to Khwaja 
Allah Bakh.sh Khan of Taunsa. 

The Khudakfcis who came from Persia in the 17th century 
were at one time a prominent family in Multdn, and, although 
they have fallen on evil days, they are still respected on 
account of their birth and traditions. They own land in 
tahsfl Multdn at Sadarpur and several members of the family 
are in Government service. 


Bkbsn. 


Malczai 


Four families of the Babar clan are represented in the 
district, tlie most distinguished member being Khan Bahadur 
Ilabnawaz Khan who after serving in the 16th Bengal Lancers 
and doing excellent political work on the Turkistan Border was 
made Assistant Political Agent in Chitrdl from where he re¬ 
tired in 1898 covered with wounds and decorations. During 
the War he did political work of considerable value and his 
services were rewarded by a grant of land in the Lower Bari 
Doah Colony. As he had previously obtained land on the 
Sidhnai he is a man of means. He is an Honorary Magis¬ 
trate and Zaildar. 

A Mnlezai family of .Afghans owns several villages in 
the T/odhrdn and Mailsi tahsfls. Its members have done good 
service in the Bahdwalpur State and under the Amir of 
Khairpur, Sindh ; and the present head of^ the family, Khan 
Ata Muhammad Khan, did good work during the War when 
he was Honorary Assistant Becruiting Officer. ^ He received 
a grant of land for his services. He is a Divisional Darbari 
and a member of the District Board. 


17oa-rMident Pstbln 
fmnieL 


There are two Pathdn f.amnias which, alihoiigh not resi¬ 
dent in the district, have considemhle interests therein. The 
.Saddizi Nnwahs of Dera own large jigfrs in FerozpuT and 
other villages of the MultAn tahsfl. while the AHzai family 
which is descended from NawAh Faujddr Khan has j^gfrs 
and property in Bdkerpiir and other villages of the Multfin 
tahsfl. For a full account of these families the render is 
referred to “ Chiefs and Families of Yote in the Punjab.” 
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Th® Hirijs of Chauki Miihan, an ofehoot of Siils, CHAPTM I- C 
came into prominence under Sultdn Hirdj, a zaildar PopaUlioo. 

large cattle owner of the last generation. Sultan gave good ^ 

assistance to Government in connertiou with the ® 

required for the Afghdn war of 1879-80, and was Uberally cUokiJiaw 
rewardetl with grants of land. He was succeedj^ by hw son 
Alla Tdr, who during the famine of 1899-1900 held an 
honornry post under Government in the Hissdr District and 
was an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. On 
deftth veiy serioiis dispute* aroee between the various branches 
of the family and these still remain unsettled. The present 
head of the family is Mehr Wali Ddd. The table below 
shows the various branches of the family: — 

SUADA. 


Vatjim. BclUn. PniilviB. Alioisd. 

I I 

Alls Yir 


At(m. 


r-i-'' 

pix'l. Raftxm. R*5cb. 


Sar. 


Kum. 


Amir. 


-i-'t 

WtUb. OMzi. . 


Antr. 


Bxlibat Ebsa Cog. 


Farid. Did. Xawfb. 


f- 

Babidor. 

I 


Wallddd. 


I I 

Mm id. GbotsiB 
Mubaimrad 


1 

Khnds 

B>kb«b. 


r~ 

Zlidxt. 


-1 

Uabobfcst. 

I 


Qbalim 

Ki.Ur. 


-T 

Gbalim 

Kibi. 


The first of the Khokhar family to come into Multto wm 
B dsf. who founded Balel in the time ^ 

sequently other viUages in its neighbourhood. Under the 
Moghals the family extended their estate considerably, 
bn/thev lost them nearly all under the Pathdn N^dba. lai 
the time of Ranjit Singh, Malik Pidra, father of Malik Umr 
'Ali, by giving through Satddr Han Singh, Ndlua a nasrana 
of Rs. 3,000 and two horses, obtained an order for the restora¬ 
tion of all the villages the Khokhars had held i^er the 
Moghals, and in accordance with it he several 

estates But it was pointed out by the local officers that if 
the orders were fully carried out it would create a 
consequentlv an amended order was passed that the :^okhaT8 
were to retain the estates they had already recovered, but 
the work of restoration was to go no further. They tn^ 
retained the villages they still hold. The descent of the 


Tb« Kbokst. 
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OHAPTM IC chief branches of the family from Malik Piara is as 
P^vdbtioa. foUows:— 


Hm Kbokhu*. 



























in 
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Another family of note and influence in the district is CHAPTER L C« 
that of the Duhds of Khdnewal, who trace their home to the rnpulMhii 
Dharwdr State whence they migrated to the Bahdwalpur 
State, thence to the neighbourhoo<l of Pdkpattun and finally Tba at 

settled at Khdnewdl. At the time of Diwdn Sdwan Mai, Khin^wiL 
the head of the family was Ziadat Khan who held a post of 
some responsibility in the ildqds of Tulam^, Kot Kanialia 
and Luddan. son rendered good services durin^^ the 

mutiny in recognition of which he was m^e a Divisional 
Darbdri. The present head of the family is a minor, Haq 
Niwds l^an and is a Zailddr and Divisional parbdri. Khan 
^hib Farid ^nn, another member, is a Divisional Darbdri, 
a Zailddr in the Khdnewdl tahsil, an Honorary Risdlddr Md 
an Honorary Munaiff. He rendere«l excellent services during 
the War and is dLstinguisheil for his active loyalty to Gov* 
ernment. His brother M. Haibat Elian is a member of the 
Legislative Council. 


ZIADAT KHAX 
SImh Mohammad Khan. 


Karam Khan 

_!_ 

Ziadat Khan Firii Khan Haibat Khan 

i 


f- 

Haq XIwBZ 
Khan. 


Hnbairniad 
Xhraz Khan. 


Zolifkar 

Khan. 


- 1 

Ool Mohammad 
Khan. 


Aia Moliammad Dutt Moham* Mohammad Mohatmnad 

Khan. mad Khan. Zafhrollali Afzal Khan. 

Khan. 

Of similar standing to the family last described is that xha Boaana. 
of the Bosans. Their ancestral land is situateil at Bosan in 
the Multdn tahsil, but they have large holdings on the 
Sidhndi and Chendb colonies. They are of good yeoman 
stock, thoroughly loyal to Government and^ much 

cntorpri^a S&hib Aniir l£b&n is & Divisional Dnrwiri 

and Z^lddr and has done consistently good service to Govern¬ 
ment for many years. His brother Ahmad Khan is also a 
Zailddr. 


The chief Hindu family of note is that of the Bdblds of Bibld C!m> 
Shujdbdd. The members hold large estates mainly^ in the dhru. 

Shnjdbdd tahsil and as they are shrewd and enterprising they 
are men of considerable wealth. Chandhri Bhag^n Singtt 
is the present head of the family and takes an intelligent 
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TW BibU CbM 
Ikrto. 


te) KoixCbrtaUn 


XahamoudMi. 
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part in public afFain. Tbe gunealogy of the family is given 
below:— 


CHADDHRI RAM 8AHA1. 

CUnJhriJBt Mai. 

Cbradbil Mi^an LaL 
I 


Cbaodh i Dbanoa 
MaL 

Chandhri Hoa Ram. 


Ch«iidlirl Khem 

Singh. 


Cbaodhri Kanha^a 
Lai. 

Cbanibri 
SnbaTi L«l. 


Chandhri Chandhri 

Pnom Ram. Sham Singh. 

I Xand Lai. 


Hari Ketha. Uitam Chaod. 


Chandhri .'ondar Lai. 
Viahan ^ingh. 


Chandhri 

Ram. 


Kala 


Bri j Mohan 

Ul. 


Rh>|pran 

Saran. 


Chandhri Ral 
KUben. 

I 

Chandhri 
Bhagwan 
Singh 

tiohind 
Singh. 


Chandhri 
Lila Kiahan. 


Chandhri 
Hari Singh. 


Chandhri 
Oopal Uaa. 


Chandhri 
>'anun Singh. 

Chandhri 

Paruh 

Singh. 


The distribution of the population according to religion 
is shown in Table 16, Volume B. Ho less than 82 per cent, 
of the total population professes IsUm, and in tbe villages 
the percental is considerably higher. Hindus and Sikhs 
constitute 15 and 2 pc(r cent., respectively, while the laim 
cantonment population of Europeans mainly accounts for the 
remainder. 


In the villages there is ordinarily little religious an- 
tegonism between the Muhammadan and Hindu and the 
sttrong communal feeling that not infrequently prevails has 
its origin more in political and economic causes than in 
differences of religion. 

In MultAn city the case is different; for religious pre¬ 
judices die hard, and although the two communities may lie 
together in peace for years together, an unforeseen and trivial 
incident may stir up latent animosities and give rise to an 
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. . iliniicrli sliort*livoil. iiiOSV CHAPTER E O* 

depSlf comm^ty i. W p«5i-. 

Sr..hV.». -d «“ M«h«nm.dam .a part- 

culax resent any innovation. 

The practice* of Multdu Muhammadans are 
U little affected by the semi-idolatrous ntes and supersUUoiu 
Jhll ofTe?^aScterise the development of Isldm in this 

country. , >r u 

One finds of course the ordinary 
madanism,-voa-8 to saints, fear of supemaW 
Sind in the form common to African and 
Muhammadanism rather than with any Hmduised 
istics Amonir the common people vows are frequently mM# 

S fh. nar^*f »n.a «.iatT .hrine ritWr ,n oonn^lK.. 

with the birth of children or the sickness or loss of catU^ 
or some other household event; and way-side *bnnes are 
often hunK with the offerings of the faithful in the shape of 
small swings, or of cattle bells or rags, etc .Chams (^phfi ) 
for keeping off cattle disease are often put in 
and swung on a rope over the entrap of the stall ^ 

and charms for protecting the P™>"-hfaP,are thrust into 
split sticks, and stuck upon the heap itself. The 
S amulets both on the arms and round the 
common: there are witches who can ® J 

and on dark nights the neasantry have a belief in jinns 
and other spirits, at which they will generally smile hr^d 
daylight.* Tlie more religious minded who attend with lair 
re^arity the times of proyert are known as niindei. and 
manv of these are equipped with rosaries (tashih). which 
thev keep constantly hetween their fingers. Almost every 
village, however small, has some kind of mosque or plaM 
of prayer; and it is a common practice for the more wealthy 
Muhammadans to mark their piety by building a mosque of 
masonry t _ 

•Regarding witches there i» a proverb; ‘Hik d<in 
chnrhe^(An ugly witch to aUrt with and she rides • 
persona who add to their innate repuUireneas by «ddition^ 
k. saving which used to be applied sometimes to the 
and his Uniterm. The belief in spirto give, rise 
the following ‘ Shahr vasande deoto, bihar ,5^ 

live in townf the derila in the country); a counterblast to Man made 
the town hut Ood made the country. ^ 

+ There is a time for all things and prayer at times not prescribe 
U uilli • V^io ^nalnlls kuwoTe diAn takrin' is a local prorer^ 

(At the right time prayer is prayer: at the wrong time it is mer y 
beating vonr head on the groond.) 

T Some of the traditional views of religious histon- are worm 
noting When, for instance, a man faib understand "8. 

his will sav-'Likhe MiSsa pariie KhndK * (MTiat 

can read). When a man tries to escape from what ’’^’^rom'^deaS 
say: ‘IsA nath£ maut Mn. agge maut kharf' (Jesus fled from death 
to^escape from the Jew*, hut death stood before him). 
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OHAPTER I a 
Pop^kttoo. 

If QbaBOBftdAiif. 



for this he Rives little or no reliRious teaching-, but provides 
such charms and amulets as are required. 

The bulk of the people are of course Sunnis, and, so far 
as. they <»me within any Sunni denomination, they mav be 
Mid to Mong to that of the Abu TTnnifn, known as the Tm<Sm 
Ax^; but some of the fisher and boatman tri^s will de- 
SOT^ themselves m followers of Im4m Shift, mainly because 
of the greater latitude in feeding which the tenets of that 
teacher are supposed to allow. 

Owing to intercourse with Persia, Multan has always been 
more or less open to schismatic influences, and there has al- 
waj^becn a nucleus of Shiis In the district. Fnder the great 
Mughals and under the Durranis, however, the Shias were 
foreed outwardly to conform with Sunni practices, and it is 
only of late years that, with increasing tolerance, the Shins 
have more openly proclaimed themselves ns such. In several 
Shid families a marriafw would, until recent years, be cele- 
Dnitwl, both piiblirly in tho Sunni fnshion nnd privately 
after the Slu'd rites. Tliere is no organized prosel\-tizing, 
but every now and then a man is by conversation or bv 
the loan of books induced to change bis sect, and there 
■eems no doubt that conversions from Sunnism to Shiism 
are more common than ri'ce rerfd. There is no bar to 
i^rriage between the two sects, but, a woman who mar¬ 
ries a Shid is deemed ip$o facto to become a Shid herself. 
The chief Shids in the district are found among the more 
prominent Syads, and Koreshi families, such as the Gardezia 
of Multdn and Snlarwdhan, the Syads of Kuranga and Ghrd- 
h&rwdhan and the Koreshis of Multdn. among the Kazil- 
bdsh and Persian immigrants, and among one or two 
families of the Klidkwdni Pathdns. Others, such as some 
of the Syads of Kahror, have a leaning towards Shiism and 
are known to their neighbours as * Nim Shids,’ or ‘ Kbafif 
Shids.’ The Shid observanees are more strictly carried out 


*To be without • pir and mtr a mfrdai) is practically to be 
an outcast. The word ‘ be-pir ' is uaed as a term of reproach. 
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in the towns thftn in the villages, and in M.ult4n CHAPTER L 0> 
the ShiAs maintain tnaulvis, who give fatwas on matter 
of doubt. They do not use the same mosques as the epemitoa* 
Sunnis, having their own mosques and imiimbaras. They Mntwnissdaa*. 
have colloquies at the mosques on i'ridays, but not, as a rule, 
set sermons like the Sunnis and Wahabis. They are careful 
in the observance of the mourning in Moharram; and al¬ 
though Sunnis join freely in the tAziu procession, such ob¬ 
servances are practically unknown, except in quarters where 
there are Shids to start and organize them. Generally speak¬ 
ing there is yery little bitterness between the Sunni and Shid 
sects, and in the ordinary' intercourso of life there is little 
to di^inguish the two. 

The Ahl-i-Uadis or Wahdbis are not very numerous: and 
though they have no doubt increased in numbers, their atti¬ 
tude towards the other sects is less truculent than it used to 
be some years ago. They are still looked on with some sus¬ 
picion by co-religionists, and a man is often described as a 
‘ sakht Wahdbi ' with the hint that he is in the eyes of the 
speaker little, if at all, better than an atheist. The Wahd¬ 
bis are found mainly in Multdn city and among the Ehojds 
of Jaldlpur Pinvdla; but there are also scattered Waihdbis 
elsewhere, as in Amirgarh in Kabirwdla, in Alamgir and 
Kaydnpur in Multdn, in Sbahpur Ubbha in Shujalidd, and 
so forth. The chief points on which the Wahdbis in this 
district differ from their co-religionists are in their objection 
to tdzids; their repudiation of all pilgrimages except that to 
•Mecca; their abhorence <if shrines, ajod certain peculiarities 
in their attitudes at pra}*er. In Multdn they have their se¬ 
parate mosques, hut in the villages they use the same mosques 
as others, and pray with other Muhammadans more commonly 
now than was formerly the case. 

The important pilgrimage for the Sunnfs is that to Mecca 
and Medina. The Wahdbi goes only to ilecca. The Shid 
goes also, if he can, to Kerbclu and to Meshed. Pilgrimages 
of all kinds are not uncommon. For a man of the liais class 
a pilgrimage is a serious undertaking, as he is generally ac¬ 
companied by a considerable company of women and depend¬ 
ants, and the expenses increase accordingly. For a roan in 
ordinary circumstances, who travels by himself, the pilgrim¬ 
age is not veiy* expensive. 

It is a very common practice for Muhammadans to go on 
Thursday evenings to pay their respects to some neighbour¬ 
ing shrine or to light lamps on some grave. On Fridays ordi¬ 
nary work is carried on till 12 or 1 o’clock by most Mnham- 
madams, though some of the more devout abstain entirely from 
bpsiness on that day. At noon, or soon after, it is usual to 
ariend prayers, and after prayers those who can afford it very 
frequently close their shops or otherwise cease from work. 
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This custom is said to be growing, and no doubt will continue 
to grow as intercourse with the western forms of M^uham* 
madanism increases. 


HloaQi. 


The number of indigenous Jat and Kdjpiit Hindus is small 
and the community is almost entirely conhned to non-agricul- 
turul castes such as Brahmans, Aroras and Bhiti&s. As a con¬ 
sequence, they are domiciled mainly in the towns, and are 
thus brought into close touch with the reforming movements 
of modem times. Mult4n city itself is a centre of the Aryd 
Smijists, who, following the teaching of their founder Swdmi 
Daja Nand, are monotheists who regard the Vedfis as in¬ 
fallible. The sect is also strong in Shuj&bad and has many 
adlierents all over the district. Theie are branches of the 
Sun4tun Dharm and the Bnihrao Samaj in Mult&n city; but 
the tendency, so far as one can judge, is to attach less im¬ 
portance to differences of belief and ritual and more import¬ 
ance to political and social solidarity. 


Of the older forms of worship, the Shiva side of Hindu¬ 
ism is ))oorl}’ represented outside the large towns. Yaishuava 
tenets and practices are more common, their prevalence be¬ 
ing attributable to the movement of two reformers Shanijf 
and Laljf who in the 10th century received their main sup¬ 
port from the Krishan centres of Hathdra and Bindraban. 
Their influence spread to the south-western Punjab and sur¬ 
rounding districts and there are large temples of these re- 
foraiers at Dera Ismail Khan and Dera Ghdzi Khan and 
Leiah. 

A remarkable feature of the local Hinduism is the wide¬ 
spread river-worship prevalent in this district, more csi)eci- 
ally in the three southern tahsils. Tlie river-worship is car¬ 
ried out mainly on Sundays, and the worshippers are known 
as Sewaks, their gurus being known by the name of Thdkars. 
The followers of the Thdkars are mainly .\roras, and there 
are Thdkars' places of worship in Multan city, Kasha, 
Shujdbdd and elsewhere. The Thdkars are themselves .Aroras 
of the Dakhna section, and their original seat is at the «hrine 
of Vadhern Ldl at Sakhar in Sind, a shrine of which the 
guardians are said to be Muhammadans. Tlie incarnation 
of Vadhera Ldl is also known by other names such as Dulan 
Ldl, Amar TAl, Zinda Pfr, Hatya Sdhib, Halhal Purak, etc., 
and the history of the incarnation is said to be fully describ¬ 
ed in a book called the “ Amargit. ” The chief charao 
teristics of the Sewak worship are the maintenance of lights 
(jot») before a pitcher of water or on the canals, the ob¬ 
servance of a fast during the day on the second and fourteenth 
days of the moon, and the weekly bathing in the river. The 
more strict among the river worshippers go daily to the 
river, even if it may be four or five miles from their homes. 
The followers of Ganjdmali who have a temple in honour of 
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a Brahman saint of this name in Multan city and the CHAPTM I a 
lowers of GopAlii are sects very similar to the nver-woranip- popolaiiea. 

ping community. It is curious to note how tlus river wo^ ^ m*. 

ship has now quite superseded the sim worship for w^ch 
Multin used to be so renowned. The fact, however, that 
the river worship is conducted chiefly by bathing fwUvals 
(dh&onU) on Sunday (Aditydxtdr, Itwdr) may point to a 
historical connection between the two forms of worship. 


It may also bo observed that the cult of the serpent 
which is undoubtedly closely associated with nver worship 
in the HimaUyds and elsewhere, was ultimately connwted 
with the worship of the sun. It is possible that while in 
the hills the serpent displaced the sun as the chief obj«t 
of worship, in the south-west Punjab the nver twk the 
place of the latter. If, as there is good reason to believ^ 

Xdg or serpent worship represents in one form the visualisM 
worship of the winding river* the difference between the 
hills and the plains is one of form rather than principle. 

The district contains a fairly large number of ^anak Sikhi. 
Panthi Sikhs, but they approach more closely to the Hindu 
than the Sikh doctrines, and the tenets of Sik^m have 
never acquired any veiy strong hold among the indigenous 
Hindus of Multdn. The Sikh population consists mainly of 
settlers from the Central Punjab and the colonisation of the 
Lower Bari Dodb Canal has added largely to their number 
in recent years. Among them are many retired ofticers and 
men of the Indian Army who in their religious observances 
set a high standard to their fellow Sikhs. Although the 
Sikhs of the district are, for the most part, strongly in favour 
of the reform of gurdwdras, they have, on the whole, kept 
aloof from the objectionable activities of the Akdii move¬ 


ment. 


The district is thickly dotted with shrines of various de- Mmnes to Misti: 
grees of age and sanctity; some of these will be dcscril)ed 
in a later chapter. The more famous of the rest is the fine 
shrine of Snltdn Ahmad Kattdl at Jalalpur Pirwdla. This 
saint was a descendant of Syad Jaldl of TJeh, a native of 
Bokhara, who died in -V. H. 690 (A. D. 1291). Pir Kattdl 
himself was born at T^ch in A. H. 949 {A. D^. 1542) and at 
an early age set out on his travels with Sannidsfs and other 
holy men of both religions. At Kahror he attended on Pir 
'AH Sarwar, and one day, when Ali Sarwar was asleep and 
some sparrows began to twitter, .\hmad Kattdl, fearing that 
they would wake the saint, slew them by a single word. Pir 
'Alf Sarwar on waking and seeing what had happened, said 
* You are a great killer ’ (kattdl); for which reason the saint' 


• Ai a local instance of a winding itream being identified with 
a snake, one may mention the village Ndgni in the Lodhran tnhsfl to 
caDed after a serpentine canal cut. 
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was knowa thereafter as Ahmad Katttkl. After travelling to 
Mecca, Baghdad and Korbald, he returned to Multdn, and for 
sometime preached in the bdr coantr3’ among Lokhwera and 
Saldora tribes, whom he converted to Isl&m. He took up 
his abodo in 990 A. H. (A. D. 1582) in Jolalpur, and died 
in A. H. 1041 (A. D. 1^11) in the ^our of great sanctity. 
The present tomb was built by one of his descendants in 
A. H. 1158 (A. D. 1745), and though not very striking in 
outline it presents a magnificent field of colour^ tile work 
of a good kind. 

There is a large fair hero every Friday in the month 
of Chet (March— April) which is celebrated for the practice, 
which prevails, of exorcising evil spirits from women. The 
practice is known as ‘ jinn klielira ’ and the Musulmdn women 
are exorcised by day and the Hindus Irv night. There is a 
goo<l deal of scnndid connected with the ^)usiness, it is openly 
said that women feign possession in order to make assignations 
at the fair, and the better class of zaminddrs look on the 
matter with a certain amount of disgust. 

In the Kubfrwdla tahsil there is at Rampur a shrine of 
Jati Alxldl, or Abddl the Chaste, a servant of Darn Shekoh. 
No women are admitted into the shrine, and the river has 
hitherto scruplously avoided dilnviating it. At Aroti is the 
tomb of Mian Kalimun, a saint of Aurangxeb’s time, and at 
Baghdad is that of Shdh Habib, a miracle worker of the days 
of Shdh .Tuhdn. In Abdul Hakim is the shrine of the saint 
of that name, a charhoa or dhobi by caste, who died in 1733 
D.: the tomb is revered by the nilere of Bikdnir because 
of u miracle worked on the bitter Bikdnir wells by some fol¬ 
lowers of tbe saint. Among the disciples of Abilul Hakfm 
was a woman, a Nnndri by caste, called Mai Sapuran, whose 
tomb is in the village of that name: she was able to spread 
out her prayer carpet on tbe waters of the Rdvi and to kneel 
for prayer upon it, and both she and her descendants could 
cure the bites of mad dogs. At the large mound outside 
Tulamba, which Cunningham identifies with the ‘ strongly 
fortified position ' taken by Alexander in this neighbonrhood, 
is the shrine of Mdmdn Sh*>r, who was martyred with I)dtd 
Ganj Bakhsh at Lahore, but rode back without his head to 
the place where his body is now buried. Near Sarai Riddhu 
is the shrine of .\rjan Slier, who rode on a tiger with a snake 
in his hand and destroyed a terrihle Jinn, who used to feed 
on the children of the neighbourhood. M Sirddrpur is a 
shrine in honour of Tdlih Shah Bukh4rf, who rame from Uch' 
some five hundred years ago. 

In the Muittin tahsfl there are, besides the shrines of 
MultSn. four or five more or less well-known shrines. One 
is that of Isa and Musa at Fatuhalpur: this Musa was «' 
wonder-worker from Delhi: when he shook hands with Shdh 
*Ali Mohammad, of Sher Shdh, their hands stuck together. 
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Besides the above, there is the tomb at Shahkot of Zain-ul- CHAPTER L 0« 

abdin, father of Sakhi Sarwar: a tomb with some good tile- 37 ^ 

work and a handsome gateway, which is worth seeing; also 

the shrine of Makhdum Abdurrashid or Makhdum Rashid on shriaa* to ralafeu 

the Mailsi road. This saint was coxisin of Bahawal Haqq; 

and a very fine shrine has been erected during recent years in 

bis honour, but the most sacred feature of the place is the 

brackish well outside the village site. Another curious shrine 

is that of Budhla Sant at Dograna, with its adjacent tank; 

this saint was a Hindu weighinun who wrought miracles, and 

finally disappeared into a jdl tree, round which the present 

shrine is built.* 

In the north of Shujubdd tahsil are some small shrines, 
such as that of Pfr Ghaib in Halalwaja, Muhammad Isa in 
Khanpur. and Shdh Rashid at the gate of Shnjabdd itself. 

The chief shrines are, however, towards the south of the • 

tahsil. At Lutfpur is the chauki or the resting-place of Pir 
Daiid Jahanian, a lierdsman of the MuzafTargarh saint Makh¬ 
dum Tahdninn; this Pir Ddud made a dead stick blossom in 
a shisham tree, and sand from his shrine, if warmed and 
applied to a boil, is a sovereign remedy. 19'ear Bahadarpux 
is the roofless tomb of Pir Aulia Ghori, which is said to date 
from Humd>'un ’3 time, and in which used to grow a talking 
melon which spoke the words ‘ Salaam alekum ': this tomb 
is now a common resort for persons bitten by mad dogs and 
jackals. At Xaurajabhutta lie the bodies of Hdsil and Wdsil, 
two holy men who were martyred there; and at Umarpur lie 
the remdins of Sheikh Ismdii, a disciple of Bahdwal Haqq, 
who appears in a dream to deter any one that tries to mA'e 
his tomb ‘ pukka.’ Lastly, there is the shrine of Shah Mihr 
Ali at Darabpur, a mud-built tomb of a saint who disappeaiv 
ed miraculou.sly some three hundred years ago. 

In Lodhrdn there are a few fairly well-known shrines. 

Among these are the Garden tomb at Adsmiwdhan, now fall¬ 
ing into considerable disrepair, and the shrine of Pir Mdla 
at Maulvi Sikandar, built in the time of the Emperor Ma¬ 
homed Shdh. At Lahori rests the body of Pfr Fattehulla: 
this saint lived some three hundred years ago. Mlien a child 
he^ was found weeping at the thought of the grave, and re¬ 
ceived a promise that he would never be buried: accordingly 
when he died two cofiRns came down from heaven: they ore 
both in the shrine and can be seen from outside, but no one 
knows in which of them the pfr lies. .\t Kahnor are the shrines 
of Ali Sarwar and Pfr Burhdn. At Rappar is the tomb of 
Pfr Tfwnn Sultfm. a saint of Shah .Tahdn's time, and in the 


pus saint wa* one day weighing oat the com, and as he did 10, 
^ n«ed the words ‘ Kill linwii.’ A passing fakfr said: ‘ Doe* he mean 

doe* he mean ‘ Kul an wii ’ (Go also to 

Hist, i.e., God). 
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niuliilfl of tho desert eust of Dunyupur is the khaakah of 
Saltan Ayub Kattal, the grandson of Makhdiim Hashid, a 
saint who* was a special adherent of Khwaja Khizr, and is 
said to have died in A. 11. 7UC (A. D. 13G4). 

In Mailsi are one or two Hindu shrines of local celab- 
rity: including that at Nagarkot, near Fadda,—a ocin- 
purufively modem slirine of Devi, the vicinity of which is 
haunted, because some centuries ago two girls were at this 
place set upon by dacoits and killed. The mound of Diwdn 
Chuwali .Mashaikh is named after one of the very early con¬ 
verts to Islam, and on this site there are several curiosities, 
rtr., the tomb of the Diwan and of his sister, the staff of the 
Diwdn, the shrine of his Waefr Shekoh Sdhib, the jdl tr^ 
from which the Dfvrdn sprang out as a tiger, the well in 
which Wabfi Farid hung head downwards for twelve years, 
the tombs of Bfibii Farid’s three sons, and, lastly, a shrine 
and Dnrhdr Sahib in coinmemoratiou of B^ba Nanak. At 
Dhallu is the shrine of Abubakar Waraq, a building of dis¬ 
tinct beanty: this saint was connected with the Chishtis of 
Ajmer, and he was called AVaraq because he used every day 
to give his disciples a loaf of paper (warq), on which he wrote 
something and bade them take it to the river, where a mystic 
hand would be stretched out to take the ‘ warq ’ and^ give 
another ‘ warq ’ in exchange. This saint was a particular 
friend of Ehwaja Khizr; and lately when the shrine wanted 
repair, and no timber long enough for the roof could be 
found, the river brought down logs of the required size and 
deposited them near the tomb. Outside is a remarkable carved 
stone, evidently at one time a part of some Hindd temple, 
which is iwinted out as the alms’ bowl of the saint. At 
Dhmharwdhan are the shrines of another Abu Bakar and his 
son and grandson: this Abu Bakar came here early in the 
fourteenth century; and hard by is the tomb of his brother 
'Ahmad Snltdn, where women who are possessed with devils 
get cured. 

The shrines above mentioned are all in more or less good 
repair; but there are two buildings worth noticing, which 
are now uncared for and in a state of comparative ruin. 
One of these is the fine tomb of Khalid bin TFalfd, usually 
known as Khdlid TVali, near Kbattfchor in Kabfrwdla. 
Ehiilid is said to have been a Koreshi, who came from ArabJa 
in 1015 A.D.: the present shrine is said to have lusen built 
in the fourteenth century and to have been repaired by Sh4h 
•Tahtin. This emperor also built a sarii here, and Khdlid 
Wall appears in the old geographies under various disguises 
as one of the stages on the road between Multdn and Lahore. 
Some camel-owners offended the saint, and no camel's milk 
will give butter in this neighbourhood. There is a white 
stone in the middle of the dome, which is said to be made 
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of cuuiels’ butter: a drop is said to fall from time to time, 
and Trheu the last drop falls the dtu' of judgment will come. 

Another and, perhaps, still more remarkable min is, that 
of the incomplete mos^uu at Malikwdhan in the Mails! 
tohsil. The mosque is situated on a high mound picturesquely 
surrounded by trees, and it still bears considerable fragments 
of exquisite tile>work, including some in colours not ordi* 
uarily found elsewhere. These remains, like many others in 
the Mails! tahsil (c.p., at Sheigarb, l>akhan, etc.), probably 
date from the flourishing daj's of the seventeenth century'. 

One of the proverbial characteristics of Multan city is 
the prevalence of graveyards; and in the district at large the 
graveyards (goristdn or gustan) are a marked feature in the 
landscape. They are generally on ground too high for irri¬ 
gation or cultivation, often on rained ‘ bhirs and are en¬ 
tered somewhat pathetically in the revenue records os ‘ Mak- 
biiza Ahl-i-Isldm It is common to bury in the neighbour¬ 
hood of some saint’s grave, and in such ca.ses the wood round 
the grave is allowed to grow, it being considered profanity 
to lay hands upon it. Though most of the graveyards are 
bore unlovely spots, there is a tendency, where possible, to 
find a shady place for graves. The grave is generally of 
mud; often a couple of bricks are set at the head, leaning 
against each other, to shelter the lamp; or else a small 
chamber is built for this purpose, or else the lamp is left un¬ 
sheltered. Sometimes there are small earthen ornaments at 
the four corners of the grave. Sometimes at the head or 
foot there is a coloured tile containing the words * Td Allah * 
or the name of the deceased. Women are buried in tombs 
of the same shape ns the men’s: pnrdah ■women have generally 
a special portion of the graveyard allotted to them, but other¬ 
wise men and women are buried indisoriminately. Children 
sometimes have separate graveyards (there is one such in the 
villnge of Wahf Channar in Lodhrdn) and, in the villages 
at least, Hindu children are buried without objection in 
Muhammadan graveyards. 
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’At the period of the Moharram it is the custom for sur¬ 
viving relatives to repair the tombs of their dead and to pour 
water over them; and on the tenth day of that month it is 
the practice to spread branches of palm-trees or masiir over 
the graves. 


For the grave of a pfr or saint considerable outward 
reverence is shown: it is salaamed from a distance and shoes 
are taken off in its vicinity; but ordinary graveyards are 
treated without much sentiment. 'They are generally nn- 
fenced. 

There is a large Anglican Church in cantonments where 
parade and other services are regularly held. As the gar- ChrUdsn Mi«igiu. 
rison includes a British Regiment, a Government Chaplain 
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is posted at Multin. There is also a Roman Catholic Chapel 
■where parade services are held for the benefit of Roman 
Catholic troops. 

The number of Indian Christians in the district was 384 
in 1911; but, in consequence of the coloni.sation of the Kliane- 
wdl tnhsil, a considerable influx has occurred during recent 
years. 

The chief agencj’ for the superintendence of the native 
Christian communitj’ was, for many years, the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society which Iveginning its work in 186*5 founded 
educational and medical institutions of much value to all 
communities. Unfortunately the great increase in the cost of 
maintenance has compelletl the Society to restrict the scope 
of its openitions. It has had to sell the very' tine school 
buildings opposite the District Courts and close do^ the 
Girls' School in which Miss Wadsworth, the late Principal, 
worked devotedly for 30 years. The Itook-shop in the city 
has also been closed. There now remains only the Women’s 
Hospital in cantonments and the congregation attached 
thereto, but this institution is in itself a monument to the 
devoted labours of the band of lady doctors and workers who 
have from time to time l>een attached to it. Tlie hospitaV 
is freely resorted to by women of all religions, and it is justly 
and widely known for its excellent work. There is also a 
branch of the .\merican Episcopal Methodist Mission work¬ 
ing in the district with its headquarters in cantonments. 

Table 17 of the Statistical Volume gives the principal 
occupations of the people, while more detailed figures will 
be found in Table 17 of the Census Report of 1921. The 
more common means of livelihood are derived from agricul¬ 
ture and pasture, from industries relating to textiles, dress 
and building and from transport. About .54 per cent, of the 
population is returned as dependent on the land, but the 
actual proportion is considerably higher than this, as many 
members of occupational ca,stes describe their means of live¬ 
lihood as that of the caste occupation when they actually 
subsist by agriculture. 

Although the system of wells protects the district from 
acute famine, the vagaries of the inundation canals prevent 
continuous prosperity and years of distress or at least of scar¬ 
city recur with sufficient frequency to make the question of 
our daily bread matter of concern to a large section of the 
people. Formerly, the menial classes were the first to suffer; 
hut the old proverb ‘ Pahlf chikki kAl df mochi te PaoH ’ 
is only half a truth since the demand for casual labourers 
increased. The lower middle classes are now probably worst 
affected by scarcity and high prices, although the lean years 
lay a huraen of debt on small landlords and tenants whose 
produce does not suffice for their needs. 
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The staple food of tLe jx-ople consuls of the kharlf 

the pulses, wheat and tice. The kharil giuins, geuer- - 

aUy sj^aking are sown in July and harvested in October- 

the pulses and wheat are wjwn in Aoveniber and Oecemb^ is) Poudottii. 

proportion of wheat to inferior 
gr^s eaten has increased much daring recent years but it 

a con^darable extent ^on the‘rJe*S’of the 

Im*; "-hare little but wheat u 

grown, little hut wheat is eaten even by the poor. j. 

veiy- little eaten in this district except at festival: the rice 

eating has to be 

import<^ from ^awalpur or the Punjab. The^inary poop 
bdTm ot'' V dirersified at tW SSi 

inhahJt«ntfT;i. landholders and the 

breJd. towns take pulse and vegetables with the 

^7s ^’t^ ramindir does not always manage to do 

roitl £“ P^P|® “ake free use of turnip stalks and 

years of distress on food like the 
unoi^Hln V ^ u ®^0PPe^ methra leaves, the 

fo3r °i«^® as bdta or dehl4), and so 

'* 1 .^ chapdtfs eaten m towns are generally much thinner 
than those eaten m the villages. 


Meat 18 very seldom eaten except by the better class, and 
^‘xcept on ocCTSions of rejoicing or by war of hospitality. 

niTr'j.^Th **® ^r®*" ® ‘‘ookin^ is not done in the houS, 

nor 18 the meat partaken of by the women. The ordinary 
msh is g^t; mutton and fowls Wing far leas commonly eaten 
Kirire, ^ing ^tter able to a£Ford it, eat meat more coml 
monly than ordinary samindirs, and in Multan city the 
greater number of the Hindus eat meat daily. Along the 
nvere the cm^mption of fish is not nncommon even among 


The ^ of gur and spices of various kinds Is not un¬ 
usual, but It is more common in towns than outside. Ghf is 
much more commonly used in the towns than in the vUlages. 
Salt IS almost always used, whether the vegetables eaten with 
the food are of a saline character or not. Sweetmeats and 
sweet cakes are much sought after in towns, but to the ordi¬ 
nary lalwurer or peasant they represent a height of luxury 
to which he does not often attain. Of the man whose de- 

nahfn, 

hul^ shokh paka.we ’ (In his niece’s house there is not 

y®* !>®,,®®V» or ‘ Kk pinn khw4n&, 

ujha halwe di khair ’ CHe is begging to avoid starvation, 
.ind yet he insists on having sweetmeats); an'd he shows bif 
Idea of the Ininriousness of sweet things in the saying: 

K 
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(9) Food of Ui* 
poopU. 


chapter I C ‘ Bbatb pivd iM^shami da sIra. jo sbuma da cba« ga 

CHAPTER I. C m 

.PWp—i- honour taatea good). The .nreetraeats sold in ^ 

ordinar>- laddii, pera, ivare. &c., of the Punja^ The town 

of Sbu^ibad, in the pioximity i^r xhl 

of euiran^ne is grown. i« esperially t'elebrated for the 

varietiVt. of thin cake known as ‘ pdpai ’ ‘.'"V’f 

known as ‘ rewri There is also a special kind of su^r, 
of a cr%-8tani*td kind, called sangri nnsri or kujd di misn, 
which is.said to be a speciality of Multan. 

The ordinary drink in the towns is water and in the 
country water or butter milk (lassi). Th^ who 
it will drink milk; and milk comes in for .^le 1 « MulUn 
city from the nearer villages. The favourite milk n ^e 
citv is row’s milk; in*the country buffalo s milk is 
being richer. In the b4r, camels milk is 
is no great consumption of spirits ui the district • 
who can affonl them are comparatively few; and although 
manv, both Muhammadans and Hindus who drink t® excess 
are otherwise respectable men, the practice is looked 
disfavour bv hothroligions: and 

to the strict precepts «f Tsldm. The drinking of tea has 
increased nmch but is still unusual in the villages. 

Tlie usual plan for grown-up pePHius •" ‘I*® ” 

to dine once about midday, and a;mi»,soon after dark The 
peasants are, however, very irregular «n their 
necessary, co without their morning meal altogether, without 

tak, a .mall repast tliikkar. kaMa. laul. ami, Kabinriln 
pnnrdkd) in the early morning. 

Neariv everj- male, ns soon as he «m manage a huqqa, 
smokes toUcco. Smoking among women "‘.r* 

except in the lower castes. The ordinary tobaccos of the 
district, especially those with a special name, such as are 
eiown in the Tulamha and Luddan tracts, are eonsidererl 
Sll smoking: and it is only a minority who prefer the more 
biting weed of Afghanistan. The smoking of cigarettes has 
spread very rapidly in the towns but m the viUages the 
hmqa retain its pride of place. Snuff « taken as a pr- 
ventive of colds in the head, and so forth, and also fair v 
commonly as on onlinary • ‘j'® 

kept in a small wooden box fdahhl^ in the 
turban, and the tobacco employed is both country and Tvdhulf. 

The drinking of * post ’ is very little known, and the 
tjse of ‘ chnndu ’ is practically confined to the cantonment 
harar. Opium is token in the form of pills, hut the prac- 
tire is for the most part confined to men of had character. 
‘ rhnras ’ is little used outside Multtin. and in Multan the 
.tnm-tum drivers. Sfidhiis and Brahmans are said to he the 
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cLitft victiBis of tliis lorui of iuJui^tuicu. Tbo dtiukiug of CHAPTER U C. 
‘ bliauif ’ i» very cuiiuuou aiuont; the fakir clasa, both iliailu ^ 

aud Alussaliuau; and aiuoug the villagerc, loo, a certain PopaUtio*. 
amount of bbaug it> said to be druuk with the oxciue that (g) FuoJ q{ Um. 
thia driuk is suited to the climate of Multau. Uiudus also i>>«pU. 
use it frequently' during the bathing season. Speaking 
generally, opium and hemp drugs, as forma of indulgence, 
are coniined to the big towns and the cantonment bazar; 
outside they are chiefly used as medicines only. 

The use of spirits or intoxicants is rare among women of 
any religion or any class in the district except during the 
Holi festival. 

The ordiuaty Mahomeduii wears a ‘ patka ’ or * pag (c) Dm*, 
or turban on his head, and sometimes a * kulla ' or cap in* 
side. In the towns the Khilafat movement has made the fez 
mure popular; but it is mainly worn as a substit.ute for the 
turban when indoors, in the cold weather a wadded cap 
coming over the ears (called a kannewali topi) is commonly 
worn: a topi of this kind lusts for some six months, and as’ 
the hair is commonly uUed, the state of the head-gear at the 
end of that time can be easily imagined. This form of topi 
is higher and larger on the Sutlej bonier than elsewhere, 
and on that border a cloth topi is sometimes substituted, in 
buying cloth for a turban it is usual among Muhammadans to 
buy an uneven number of yards, such as 9, 11, Id, &c. The 
turban is tied in different ways, and that part which is the 
front elsewhere is in Kabirwala worn somewhat on one side. 

Its size varies according to its owner’s taste, and his idea of 
his own importance: some of the Syads indulge in the most 
monstrous specimens. Turbans on the Bahawalpur border 
are larger than elsewhere and the Muhuninutdan turbans are, 
as a rule, larger than those of Hindus. Hindus wear the 
pagri, and, to a certain extent, the ‘ kulU ’ also; and though 
they usually tie the * pagi ' in a different way to the Mu¬ 
hammadans, the difference is disappearing, especially in the 
towns. In the towns, too, it is common for them to wear a 
‘ topi ’ or cap instead of file ‘ pagri * when indoore. 

The fashion of dress worn is much more uniform than 
formerly throughout the district, and local or tribal pecu¬ 
liarities ore disappearing. The Biloches, for instance, no 
longer dre-ss like their tribesmen across the Indus, and the 
greater numlier of the Path&ns have discarded the shalwir 
or wide trousers of their ancestors. The Muhammadans, gener¬ 
ally speaking, take more trouble about their dress and general 
appearance than the Hindds. The normal costume in the 
district consists of a waistcloth, a coat of some kind, and a 
plaid worn over the .shoulder. The waistcloth (* majhJa ' or 
‘ manjhla ’) i.s generally white or blue: among the Arains 
it is generallr blue, and the Arains of Jallo in liodhrin are 
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known to their neighbours «« the ; ^ 

affection for the blue majhla; the Hindus substitute a dhoti 

for the ‘majhla’. Over the body it is usual to wear a 

• cbola ’ or ‘ kurta ’; both are short coate, but Ae latter w 
closed bv buttons, and the former by a loop. Over all the 
other clothes is thrown, in the form of a plaid, the cbadar 
of cotton: among the richer sort the plaid is a 

• khes' of better material: among the i^rer it is o«en a 
coarse blanket, known as ‘ bbagal ' or lukar . Some bM 
a rumiU or large handkerchief of ‘ khaddar ' (c<^ county 
cloth), which is worn hanging loose on the shoulder, in 
the towns and especially among the younger generation 
pean fashions in dress are by no means uncommon, but the 
villages are still unaffected. 

The women’s dress consists of three parte, Mrresi»ndiBg 
to the three items above describe<l. Round the wawt ^d 
legs arc worn ‘ suthans ’ (‘ paijamas ’) or petticoats ( ghag- 
gra '), the former being found mainly in the ^w^; ^d 
Hindu women, when cooking or washing, often subsUtete the 

• majhla ’ or ‘ dhoti ’ for the petticoat. The Hindu ^tta- 
coat is generally shorter and sbo^ more ankle 

the Muhammadan women. On the body is 
jacket, called ‘ kurti ’ or ‘ cboli » longer 
as ‘ kurta ’ or ‘ chola often coloured in broad ^pes of 
green, yellow. &c., and always fitted with very slwves^ 

Over the jacket and over the head is worn the chad«^ or 

• bhocbhan ’, which is generally of white or r^ doth; Hindi 
widows wearing white only. This head covenng is 
dispensed with by the poorer castes, ^d is almwt 
'discarded by all castes when indoors. The elaborate pattera- 
ed plaids and silk-worked ‘ pbnlkans , so common in the 
Central Punjab, are quite unknown among the peasantry hw. 
The ‘ parda ’ women of the Patbdns, Syads, &c., wear, wbOT 
in pnblio. the long enveloping cloak, known as the nnrqa : 
but the ‘ hurqa ’ is not so romraonly seen in Mnltdn as in 
the Punjab proper. Generally speaking, tlm women of this 
^strict, contraiy to the practice of tbeir Enro^an siste^ 
wear their best frocks when they are at home, and their worst 
when they go out. 

The HindiSs, as a rule, wear their hair shaved or very 
short with the exception of the ‘ choti or scalp Iwk : the 
firsTshaving of a child’s head is complete, but in subsequent 
shavings the scalp lock is left untouched. Both M^^madans 
and Hindus generally wear the hair fairly short (so 
to fall perceptibly below the level of the lobe of the ear) ; 
hut on Ae Sutlej side, and especially among BHoches and 
Ddudtmtrfis, the hair is allowed to hang over the shoulders. 
•\ co^n custom in both religions is to shave a i^tengular 
space on the crown of the bead ; and oflBcials or students often 
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Among women the hair is not usually 

(wneci^lv among Muhammadans, for a girl s hair to he plait^ 
after marriage, it is (contrary to 
Punjab usage) worn loose. In the nortoem pa^ of ^ 
trict the women sometimes wear the hair plaited and kno 
on the top of the head. 

Men seldom wear ornaments: a few have bracelets or 
ear-rings or finger-rings, but the custom of men wearing 

ornaments is gradually . °™TrMuw“ 

by the women are much the same for 

nmdans, hut the Hindus, being more wealt^, are able to affo d 
abettei stamp of ornament than the Muhammadans; and 
while the Hindu woman will often wear her om^enta d^y, 
the Muhammadan prefers to keep hers for special 
The usual complement of ornaments consists o* 

(murkiin, w4lian, jhumke, tukma), ^ 

studs (laung), necklaces (katmfiU or hassi), arrets 
tod) bracelets (chiira, pounchi, kan^), plt^ow (ta^tis), 
.finger-rings (challe. mundrian), thumb-nngs (a.«i) ond^- 
leT(kari!n, anwatton, lachhe). The women in 
and the Khatri women in Multin also wear the 
on the top of the hair; but this is un^mmon in the otW 
tahsils. The ornaments are said to d^er very 
those worn in the Central Punjab: but 
(karihn) are said to be more common in Multto, and tn 
chain anklets (lachhe) in the Punjab. 

the people of this district are i^rer than in the Punjab 
propS; and the amount of jeweUerj- possessed by them is 

smaller. , 

The city houses are nearly all made of bi^t bnck, and («) Dwelling*, 
are two or more stories in height; hut the wa^ are narrower 
and the foundations weaker than in 

’Amritsar, owing to the small amount of ramfall which they 
are calculated to withstand. Some of them have under¬ 
ground cellars, which are used for protection from tne n®** = 
but the fariiion of having punkhis on the roof is gr^ually 
ousting that of sitting under-ground. The 
buildbg is more commodious and well ventilated than the 
old, but its materials are generally inferior. As in the Punjab 
proper the Muhammadans have large cour^ards thM the 
Hindus; the latter prefer high houses with many stories, 
and a number of small kothU or rooms in e^h. Muhammadan 
houses are generally surrounded by a high wall to ensure 
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priTOcy for the women, and in hoth Hindu and Muhammadan 
honsee* the haithak or male portion of the houM is kept se¬ 
parate from that reserred for females. Gutsiders are re- 
ceired and entertained in the outer portion, but the female 
apartments can be entcfred by no males except those of the 
family. In a well-to-do establishment the receiving rooms 
are often well famished according to Kuropean ideas, but 
this is seldom the case with the inner apartments, ^th 
portions of the house are, as a rule, well kept; and in a 
Hindd house the most scrupulous cleanliness is observed in 
all things i»nnected with the cooking. 

In the villages the number of brick houses has increased 
considerably with the wealth of the people and in the Si^nai 
circles they are comparatively common; but the ordinary, 
agriculturists or urtiaan lives in a house with mud walls and 
a thatched roof. The hrmses are not, os a rule, clustered 
together in one village site as in the Central Punjab, but art 
scatteml over the village tand and grouped round the more 
important wells. "When* there is a group of houses the 
drinking water of the village is not obtained from wells 
within the site, but from the nearest agricultural well. The 
houses in a hamlet or village are not built as closely together 
as in the Punjab, land l)eLng less valuable, and the tastes 
of the people all in favour of elbow-room. It is unusual to 
surround a courtyard with walls, and, if privacy is required, 
a screen of reed-thatch is all that is used. The houses them- 
selves—e.specially those of the artisans—are usually kept 
pretty clean, hut the courtyards are not attended to in this 
respect. The court>'ard generally contains a tree or two, 
and the cattle are generally kept in separate byres {bhdna, 
dhdra*). The village pond, which fomis so marked a feature 
of Pnnjah villages, is here almost unknown. The house of 
a peasant consists of one room of a rectangular shaf>e; the 
shorter pair of walls points up into a gable; the commoner 
classes of wood (kan'n or jdl) are used for the roof tree; there 
are no windows and only one door; and in the middle^of 
the floor is a hole, where in winter the fire is lit, round which 
the family clusters for warmth. In summer the saminddrs, 
rich and poor, ami themselves with hand fans; and outside 
each house, especially in tracts near the river, it is common 
to find a* mannha ’ or raised platform, on which the whole 
family, male and female, sleeps together at night. 

The common word for a house in this district is ‘ jhng- 
ga. ’ If it has a flat roof it is known as a * makdn, * and if 
it is of two stories it is a * mdri. ’ Any house vrith' a roof 
of thatch is known as * sAlh, ' anti a shelter without walls 
as * chappri. * 


A shed with mud walls h called a hhdna; without walls, a dhura. 
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The taste for European furniture has much CBAPTM L C 

durinc recent years and the niajonty of the well-t^o both 
in the city and among the richer samind^. 

tables after the European fusion, and u^ S ®ordinar^ 

nlates classes. &c., for their meals. In the orUinary 

Lasant’f house Mhe catalogue of furniture is not a 

o^raud there are verj- few of the fancy 

inents that are found in Punjab villages. Ihe 

is used of course os a chair also-is the most 

^nd more care i* taken of it than of the becKloth ng. The 

latter in summer consists either of t“>tW 

two-anna jialm mat iparchh, phuri. ‘‘ullstituting a 

description; the more fastidious *aniinda^ ?! tKntox 
‘ khes ’ which is also used as a saddle-cloth. In the 
there is added to this the ‘ sawwar ' (lep^* khin^) or rough 

city * lacAi. ’ Besides the bed and ita appurtenancos, Ae 
JountrN- cottage contains a few reed baskets o 'anous sbai^s. 

'Le i,.t. nnd h... o( i.le W<». » 

and some spinning and churning apparatus for the • 

TherTare also sr.me large mud bins <k« f 

cnST, Td <1.. .ookins f '?“V“ • 

will often be a swing. Almost always there is a gharwonji 
S fSur-le^d wooden stand for the earthen pots, and a 
‘ nahila ’ ^iranched rack on wluch the ^t* 
downwards. If the owner kwps fowls he has a little ^h® 
fowl-house, known as ‘ khuddi, and a rating 

pole in the immediate neighbouA^. The bhusa « also 
Itored near the house in wattled stacks known as pnllds. 

In all houses the cooking utensils form an important 
part of the equipment. In Hindi houses these are n^t 
commonly of brass; among Muhammadans, of <»pper or l»U 
metal, those manufactured in Bahnwalpur and 
preferred. Among the poorer classes and in the villages 
earthenware largely takes the place of metal in the case of 
Mussalmins. 

A Hindu child dying within six months of bj^h is hun^ 
beneath a tree and a small cup of water is p ac y cmtonn. 

crave. If a child of less than five yea^, but more than 
six months old die^ it is thrown into the r’^er unless a 
river is far away. For persons aWe five years of 
mation is the rule. When an adult male or female is about 
to die he or she is taken off the bed. and laid on tte gnumd 
alreadv purfied with cow-dung, as death (m a bed w suppose 
to be 'a bar to the peace of the departed soul. The co^w 
is washed, aud if of a man, it is ^PP/<1 «P 
shroud while if of a woman it is (^thed m a red shroud. 

•A small quantity of Ganges water is spnnkled on 

then laid on a wooden bier and carried to the cremation 
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CBAPl^ L C ground on the shouldw of four men who ate relieved at 
Pep«l«tioa short intervals by other membeni ot the burial procession 
n- I . procession proceeds, the men repeat in chorus thJ 

^ .Sr^ball ‘‘ Ram Ram sat hai “ sat gurin df mat 

cu*tofDA. (Kain IS truth: Truth is the teaching* of the spiritual 

masters) or " Bolo Ram sada mokh jai " (Say from tKe 
mouth Victory to Rama). The bier is first carried on 
the shoulders of the deceased’s sons, if any. They shave 
^eir heads moustache and beard as a sign of mourning. 
Ihe fimeral procession stops at a short distance from the 
mmation ground and the bier is placed on the ground. The 
ghara hhannun ’’ fpitcher-breaking) ceremony is perform- 
ed when the deceased's son. or failing him his nephew, walks 
round the bier thrice with an earthen pitcher from which 
he sprinkles water on the ground. At the end of the third 
round the pitcher is broken by dropping it on the ground 
towards the head of the deceased. The bier is then taken to 
the cremation ground and the body is burned on the funeral 
pyre. On the fourth day the bones are collected and placed 
in a small bag and a son, if any, takes them to Hardwdr to 
be thrown into the Ganges. The remaining rites are per¬ 
formed on the 10th and 11th days when the ‘ dastdrbandi ’ 
or succession ceremony takes place. On that evening the 
eldrat son, and. failing him, the nearest heir, is presented 
with a turban by som^ leading members of the brotherhood 
as a mark of succession. 


Among Uohnw 


After death among Muhammadans, a nism’s clothes are 
removed by the ‘ muUa a woman's by the ‘ niulla’s ' wife; 
and the corpse is washed and scented and then wrapped in 
a winding sheet. Women are generally (from feelings of 
delicacy) put in a coflin of palm-wood; but men are not given 
a coffin. The bmly is laid on a ohorpoy and covered with 
os valuable 'clothes as can be spared, and a copy of the 
Qordn is also put with' it. It is then carried out towards 
the cemetery and is halted at a convenient spot on the road, 
where Muhammadaas who wish to do so present the dead man 
with so many readings of the Qordn; that i.s to soy, transfer 
from themselves to the decease<l the spiritual benefit of a 
whole or a part of the Qoran reading which they 
hove themselves undergone. the funeral prayer has 

been said the bulk of^the people disperse, the near relations 
only proceeding to tlTe cemetery’. After burial some wheat 
and salt are given in alms, and the ‘ mulla ' recites the 
‘hfing ' or call to prayer. The mourners then proceed to 
the bouse of the chief mourner: rice and salt is brought out, 
and after the chief mourner has partaken the rest do the 
•nme. This is known as * raunh choli. ’ On the third day 
comes the ‘ kul Uwani that is to say, the whole of the 
Qor&n is recited in presence of all the near relations by a 
number of men who undertake separate parts, all reciting 
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pr^^ts of lice and meat or pufse to every one of the PopoUtioa 

.nd the dutdrioi^i dSributed . 

& -'“tSeifer’e^Uneete, «.d o. — 

the die of the toi Wirdoi the releUoM give P^““; 

Saturday and Tuesday evening. 

The prospect of a weU-attended funeral has its attrae- 
tions in Multin as elsewhere, especiaUy among the a^oiuen ; 
and there is a proverb which says: ‘ Sadar kdr moi. Te 
ghil te sattf (She died with pleasure in ^ 

fine funeral, and they dragged her l»dy out and *1^ 
away ) A death at evening has its disadvantages, as people 
are then about to go to bed and will not stay up 
• Sawin sanje de munle kun kera rosi (If a man 
evening, who will weep for him?) The bier is al" 
duced^in proverbs as the human ' 

“ Jiha takht jiha takhtu ” (The bier levels kings and beg- 

gara). 

The games among children have a famUy resemblance 
to those ^own in other parts of the world, and girls have 
their dolls (gudian). Girls also amuse themselves with toss- 
iig‘up of broken pottery off the l^k of the hand 

and recovering them again in the palm (^fitidn), and tlmy 
take each other’s hands and whirl ‘ round the mulbery bush 
(chak chingal). They are fond of swings (pingh). Boys 
play a kind of marbles (chidda) and also especially at night, 
a variety of hide-and-seek (akh di lukrf or lukkan-chappan). 

There is also a game, like fox and geese, which is played 
with bricks or potsherds on squares drawn with the fin^r in 
the dust: this game is known as ‘ The “““ 

(Shinh bakri). There is also tip-cat or gftf-dandi. Cricket 
and football are popular in the larger towns Both boys 
and men are excited over kite-flying (guddf b&n or 
bSri). but not so much as in the Punjab. In the hot 
weather bathing is general, and except in the Kdwa nwjv 
every male can swim. Men also amuse themselves, e^iecially 
at fairs and festivals, by a kind of prisoners’ ba» (pir kaudf 
or kaudi-kabaddi; another kind is known as doda), or by a 
slow dance with clapping of hands round a tomtom (jhuni- 
mar), or bv playing flutes and singing songs. There is also 
a game known as ‘ tallfdn ’ where one man pre^s his palm 
on the ground, and others try to pull away his hand from 
off the ground. At many of the fairs there is a rough kind 
of hor^e-racing (distance two to three hundred yards as a. 
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rule), and at a few there is tent>peigginif: but this latter 
is not a ]M*]>ular forui of s|K»rt. A few of the bigger u»eu 
go in for sport as sport, but their ideas of what is fair shoot¬ 
ing and what ought not to W shot differ soniem’hut Iroui 
those of EnglLshineu. Not a few of them get more amuse¬ 
ment from having pigs netted, and then hated by dog>. Id 
the towns there is a certain amount of cock and quail fight¬ 
ing; also ram-tights, which are said to be patronued mainly 
by dhobis, butchers, indigi>-dyers, and so forth. Many of 
the idle and wealthier class, especially the Pathans, go in 
for pigeon Hying (kabutar baKi), the ohjort being to join 
your Ho«'k with j’our advei-sury’s and then to seduce as many 
as possible of your adversary’s pigeons to your own ro<)st. 
Wrestling by professionals for gate-money is also common, 
and the wrestling provided at the Sher Shah fair is said to 
lie always goml; wrestling is also carried on by young men 
throughout the district as a diversion of an evening, and 
some also exercise themselves with Indian clubs (mungliun). 
Ill the city, chess (sliatranj) and cbaupnt are common pas¬ 
times, and so are cards (ttish): there are of course nmnerous 
varieties of the latter, such as pfskot fa four-handed game), 
rang ki bAxi fa thixie-handed game), and so forth. 

The fairs held in the district are numerous, being 
mostly in coiiiiectiou with some shrine, and there are 
very few shrines of any importance to which some kind 
of fair is not attached. The guardians of the shrine gener¬ 
ally receive some small offerings in cash or kind, hut in most 
cases they also give out food, so that they retain little or no 
net income. In some cases the zaniindars who own the land, 
or have influeiiire in the neighbourhood, take a coutribution 
either from the i>eople at the fair or from the shopkeepers 
whom they allow to trade there. .\t some of the shrines the 
fair is a bathing fair (as at Ham Chauti-a, Ram Ti'rath, Suraj 
Kund, etc.); at others, as at Shahkot and Jagir Honan, the 
people have their children's hair cut; at others, ns at Pir 
Ohaib in ITaUlwaja, the ailments of cattle are said to be 
cured. At ^lakhduni Rashid the well, which is rlored for 
the rest of the year, is opened, and the water, which has 
an aperient effect, is drank by the people. At Jal4lpur 
Pirwila devils are cast out of women. .\t Rappar. during 
the Moharram the people pass through two small doors in a 
small domed building, somewhat after the manner of the 
fair at Pnkpattnn; and the building is known as ‘ Bibisht 
Other fairs, too. have their own peculiarities: att Ddud 
Jahaniun’s fair, for instance, in Midnpur, ulcers are cured, 
and at the Budha f?ant fair in Dogrdna no flesh may be 
eaten. 

Besides the fairs specially attached to shrines there are 
the ordinary seasonal fairs. The Baisdkhi fair is celebrated 
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with some circumstance at llampur near Multan and at Gwang CHAP^ I. C. 

wear Mailsi, at Shahpur near Kahror, and at Paonta near 

Shujabad. The Dasehra or Ham I.ila is ob^r%-ed in mcst 

larjsp villape*. and there are line shows in Multan both in «id f-traU. 

the cantonment and in the Dasehra ground near the Mandi 

Awa to the southeast of the city. There are fairs for the 

rainv season in Sawaii, and several full moon fairs, as well 

as the onlinan,- Diwali and HoU. Among the Muhammadans 

there are great gatherings in large towns, and at centres 

of Shfism, during the Moharram for the carrying out of 

the tdiias. There are also gatherings at both the Ids, and 

the prayers at the Idgah in Multan are very numerously 

attended on the occasion of the Id-ux-Zuha. 


Tlie fairs are chiefly for amusement, and the amusement 
is in the form of swings, meirj-go-rminds, prisoners base, 
juggling, wrestling, etc. At some of the fairs there is lioi>€- 
raoing and tent-pegging; and at the bigger ones there is danc- 
ing by professional dancers. At almost every fair, a>so, 
there are booths, where ordinary pedlars’ wares and doth 
are for sale, together with sweetmeats of various 
at one or two of the gatherings there is some real buying 
and selling done among the people; a*, for instance, a 
Biidha Sant, where mules and donkeys find a re^r siUe. ana 
at Happar and Dhnllun, where young camels from HikSnir 
and Bahfiwalpur can lie liought. 

In connection with the tribal constitution of the dis-(0 Honour 
trief, it is of some interest to note the honoi-ary titles of 
respect affixed by the people to the names of the more p^ 
minent men. The Bdblds of Shujaliad and some of the 
‘Aroras are spoken of as Chaudhri; Aroras of position, 
pecially in the east of the district, are called Mehta; Brah¬ 
mans are known as Pandit or Misr; traders from Shikirpur, 
etc., as Seth or Bhdi and there are Khatri families in Multan 
which are addressed as Bialik or Rnirilda. 

Among Muhammadans the teriii Malik is applied to the 
chi^f men union); the Kliokhars, Vainw's and some other clans. 

The Hirajs are called Mehr; the Marrals. Chaudhri; and 
the Ai'iins, Mulldn. The Xiiiis, Ctheras and .Takkhars re¬ 
tain the old Hindu title of Hdna and the Drigs, Ijars, 

Sainejas and Mohanaiis the title of .Tam. Pathdns and Dddd- 
putrds are spoken of as Khdn Sdheb and Syeds as Shah Sdheh, 

Syads are also called Pfr, and the Bhuttn family of Kliairpur 
is addressed as PirziSda. The title Nawdb is applied some¬ 
times hy the people to members of prominent Pathdn fami¬ 
lies, such as the Khfikwdnis and Badoeais. Hhe title^Makh- 
diim is applied to the actual guardians of the shrines of 
Bahawal Haqq, Sher Shah. Shah Hsaf Gardem, Sultan 
Ahmad Kattil and Musa Pdk Shahid, Md it is sometiu^ 

-extended to one or two of their immediate relations. The 
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title is one of considerable honour and its use is jealousy 
preserved by those who are traditionally authorised to enjoy 
it. 

In a tract where the cultivation of new areas depended 
largely on personal enterprise, it is natural that the names 
of many villages should commemorate either the original 
founder or the tribe tbat first settled there. Of ^e first 
class are Muhamniadpur, Mifinpur, Serai Sidhu, ^aurang- 
dbad, Busti Hatta, Khanpur, Todarpur, Kesarpur, .Talalabad 
and many others too numerous to mention. Among the 
cond class are Kot Bhutta, Bela Panjuana, Sandianwdla, 
Khokhar, Lar, Labar, Bosan Lodhran, Ra^ni, Kamun, 
Sandila, Vains, etc. But a personal name is not mwys 
associated with that of the founder, it may refer to a relation, 
to his spiritual teacher, to an agent, a jagirdir, or even a mort¬ 
gagee. Occasionally, the name of an early tenant has sur¬ 
vived, while the instances in which the tribe of the tenant 
has been used uie sufficiently common to emphasise the fact 
tbat the success of a new settlement was dependent on the 
type of cultivator obtained. BahAwalpur Sukha records the 
names of both the founder and hi.s son. but instances of this 
kind are rare and douhle names more often refer to the foun¬ 
der and his tribe. Of the latter are Sultdnpur Hammar, 
Sileh Maha, Sheikhpur Shujra and Miinpur Mahtam. 

The rulers of the day have left their names in Dairapur, 
Sikandardbdd, Ghizipur, Akbarpur, Alamgir and Muzaffar- 
abdd. The memory of u saint is preserved in Ptr Tannun, 
Mahdipur, Sher Shah, Makhdiim Rashid, Abu Said, Kotla 
Shah and many other villages. Alfpur in the Shujabad 
tahsil is named after the Caliph Ali, and Muhammadpur in 
liodhran after the Prophet, Religious influence is also ap¬ 
parent in such names as Dfnpur, ^lurishdpur, Eddipur, 
Ram Kalli and Rdmpur. That shops were formerly rare in 
rural areas is suggested by tbe occurrence of hatti (shop) as 
a distinctive affix in several village names. Rui-hatti, Matti- 
hatti, Gajju-hatti and Paunta (Pann-hattal are instances of 
this kind. Many names represent some local peculiarity 
which may refer to the nature of the soil, the position of 
the village lands, a canal water-course, a special crop, R" 
prominent tree or group of trees, the character of the vil¬ 
lage site, or a distinctive building. An instance of each 
kind is supplied by— 

‘ Tattar ’ (barren land). 

‘ Sirf ’ (a sailab tract). 

' Nangni ’ (a winding water channel). 

‘ Nilkot' (formerly noted for its indigo). 

* Bohar ’ (after a bohar tree). 

'Compiled from information kindly snpplied by Sir Rdwanl 
MscUgan, K.C.8.I., K.C.I.F.. 
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* Vanoi ’ (after a clump of van trees). 

‘ Aroti ’ (a place of reed huts). 

‘ Sakot ’ (the place with three forts). 

More often, the peculiarity is emphasised by the use of 
a distinctive prefix or suffix of which the following are the 
most common:— 

‘ m&ri brick house. 

' hela ’= riverside jungle. 

‘ bet ’=the riverain. 

‘ jhok '=a cluster of huts. 

* kot ‘ koUa ‘ kotli ‘ g6rh ‘ gariii ‘ thul *= 

a fort. 

‘ kund * or ‘ hahli ’ (habl)=riverside jungle. 

* dal ‘ chhamh ’=mar8h. 

‘ theh ’ or ‘ tibha ’ssmound. 

' dhand budh ’ = old river bed. 

‘ ara ’ = high land. 

‘ binda ’ = island. 

' dcra ’=a resting house for strangers. 

‘ kotha ’ = house. 

‘ ghat ’ = ferry. 

^ d^ *= village. 

‘ dhdra ’=a depression especially in jimgle estates. 

‘ chauki ’ = Government post. 

* thatta ' = temporary hamlet. 

‘ wahi ’=canal water-course. 

‘ wahau ’^cultivation. 

Historical events or local incidents have had far less in¬ 
fluence on names than might have been expected. Shitab- 
garh commemorates the rapid construction of a fort under 
the orders of Dewdn Siwan Mai, Zorkot the building of a 
stronghold by a son against his father’s wishes, and b'atteh- 
bela is said to be the site of the defeat of a band of robbers. 
’At Billfw41a a traveller’s cat is supposed to have fallen 
do^ a well and Kuranga may owe its name to a severe 
hail-storm that killed many sheep. Other instances of the 
same kind are rare. 

The mahal of Multan was divided into six tarafs in 
Moghul times. The Ravi used to flow through Taraf Rilvi; 
Taiaf Daira was named after the hermitage (daira) of a 
faqir; Tarafs Mubarik, Ismail and Sidhu Hissam were named 
after their respective lambardars and .Jumma Khalsa used 
to pay its revenue direct to Government. 
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CHAPTER I, C. Further iufonuatiou re^rding village uamei will be 
iuuuil iu Appeudix Ill. 


Pepalaliea. 


Sir Edwurd Maduguu writing more than twenty years 


ClntmcteriRivi of the ujjo gave the folloa'Ing excellent description of the charac- 
teri.stics ot the people: — 

“ The hohits of the i>eople of Multin differ in mnny respecU from 
those of the iiihshitonto of the Centrai Punjab. The riinracter of t^ 
people also has certain peculiarities, anti it may be said tt^uerally 
that they are more self-centred nnd, at tl*e name time, iuas Alert and 
less industrious than the ordinary Punjabi; but these qualities are 
mixed with some strange inconaistencies. and they have also redeem¬ 
ing traits of a'hich one should nut lose sight. 

“ The Multani peasant livM on a well and not in a large village, 
and he marries a neighbour and not a troman from a distant district. 
Ho never enlists, and sees nothing of any district but bis own. Ho 
has therefore a distrust of strangers. The proverb says ‘ Safar-i- 
Multin U ba Idgab ' or ‘ The Muitini travels no further than the 
Idgah.' It is only with great difficulty that even the educated classes 
are persuaded to leave the district: a Government servant will often 
refuse a transfer in spite of great inducements in the way of pro¬ 
motion, and even tlie better class of aamindilra are as beorildered and 
unhappy in Lahore as a Highlander of the eightwnth centur.v in 
London. To the ordinary peasant the effect of his isolated life is 
that his address is less pleasing and his demeanour more unsociable 
than that of a Punjabi agriculturist. He wants to be left alone; and 
though among friends he is cheerful enough, he lacks the real soci^ 
instinct. He has little imhlic spirit, and seldom looks at any one’s 
interests hut his own. The poorer aamfndHr cares nothing for in¬ 
stance, about the assessment of his village, hut is keenly interested 
in the revenue of his own holding. The richer men have no idea of 
spending money on works of public utility, and with one or two 
notable exceptions, there is scarcely a man in the district who has 
voluntarilv spent a rupee on any public building or institution. As 
friends, too. the ilultinfs have a had reputation; disinterestedness i« 
said to ^ unknown and a variant of the proverb above quoted says 
‘ I>08t-i-Mult<n ta ba Idgah’, which is as mnch as to say that a 
Multinf friendship has a radius of about a mile. 


“ So, too, there is a pervading air of slackness about the inhabi¬ 
tants of this district. Both nature and man have been too strung 
for the MnlUnf peasant. No one who has seen tlie cher labourers at 
work will say that the Multdnf is incapable of hard work, but there 
can be little doubt that he has a great disinclination for it. The 
prostrating effects of the fierce summer heats, and the absolute hope¬ 
lessness of the agrirultnre in years when floods are scare, have broken 
the lieart of the peasant, and the sixe of hia holdings bits taken 
away a great incentive of minute cultivation. The inhabitant of 
MuUAn, though capable of exertion for a time, is, as a rule, easily 
discouraged. His efforts are by fits and starts; long continued energs 
Is unknown to him; and he has not the instinct of discipline which 
mark the Jat of the Control Pnnjdb. Though he is incapable of dis¬ 
cipline (or rather perhaps because he is incapable of discipline) the 
S(alti(n(, having been since history began under the heel of one 
foreign conqueror or another, is peculiarly insensible to any display 
of authority which is not accompanied by force. A man. for instance, 
who is aak^ in an ordinary tone to show the road, will say he does 
not know it; but if addrewed fiercely, will compl.r at once. A man 
who is reminded in the ordinary way that his revenue u due, will 
pay no attention; hut if he is threatened with insnlt or imprisonment, 
will pay it with alacrity. This same want of stamina ha« rcndere>i 
the peasant of the district a reod.v pre.v to unscrupuIonB officials ■ he 
believes stolidly that nothing can he done without a bribe, and he is 
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ready to bribe any one to do anything, merely becauM it is the custom CHAPTER 1. C 
to do so and without any of the desire to obtain a quid pro quo, which — 

characterises the Jat of the Pnnjlih proper. Popnlatien. 

“ With all tlt^ drawbacks the natire of the district is not with- 
out many good points. He hika goiierally a strong, tall, well-nourishe<l nconle. 
fi^ro. and he is good natured and easy going to a degree. He is in ' ' ' 

his own careless way exceedingly hospitable. In bis speech be U 
frank and outspoken, and hie retiginsia practices, as a rale, steer fairly 
clear Imth of indifference and bigotry. If he had more knowledge of 
outlying districts, more confidence in himself, and loss distriut of his 
rulers; he would lie a eery faroumble specimen of mankind. 

“ .\iiy sketch of the manners of the people would be incomplete 
■without n reference to the rirtiies of Imeivitality and lilierolity, which 
enter so largel.v into the ideal standard of o good life among the in- 
habitanu of the district, .\mong the Hindiis tliere is nntnrnlly less 
hospitality than among the Miihammndaits and their charity is more 
carefullr regulated but from any ordinary standpoint they, too. are 
extremely charitable. The hospitality of the Muhammadan, and hia 
charity also, is on a more lurish and cureless scale. Tlie chief aim 
of the better Hass of samindiir is to be known as ‘ barn fayyda.' or 
‘ mihmfin>nawdx.’ and the more religions among them are* nearly 
always the more generous. Rulers of a lavish character hare a very 
solid renown, niid few will lie remembered longer in the Sutlej tract 
than the ' Snkhi Raliiiwal Khan,’ of Bahiiwalpur, At tite same time 
this profuseneos—this 'dereddri' as it is expressivel.v called—has brought 
many carolMs xaminddrs to ruin, and the rirtne' is apt to be corried 
to excess. There are olso. no donbt. many xaminddrs. whose professions 
of liberality arc_ louder than their nets, and many with whom liberality 
goes much agaimst the pp-niii ; but the existence of his virtue on 8o 
large a scale, and the large part which it plmvs in the people's standard 
of excellence, cannot he too carefully remembered.” 

This description is still true in all essentials, though the 
forrex of progre.s.x have not left the Mnllani entirely untouch¬ 
ed. ^ Tyove of homo and distnist of the unknown were shown 
during the AVnr when uncea.sinfr efforts were neeessorj* in 
order to induce the younp men to enlist, while of those who 
did enter the Army the great majority left it on the first 
opportunity thnuj^h not a few had proved themselves good 
mldiers. On the other hand, the spread of education, the 
improvement in communications and the gradual approach 
of perennial canal irrigation have undoubtedly had an effect 
on the outlook even of the peasantry. The canal colonies 
have created new standards of comfort, and. with result.s 
not entirely fnvonmlile to the prosperity of the district, have 
taught the ordinarj* cultivator to look further afield than his 
own well. The Mnltiinf peasant is still ineapahle of sustain- 
^ effort; hut he is less conservative than formerly, and it 
is generally admitted that his methods of cultivation, though 
still inefficient, are better than they were. While lethargy 
and indiffe^nce are the most characteristic traits of the 
people^, individual enterprise is hy no means rare. Among 
the Hindds and bspeciaHy among the capitalists, it is general, 

• and it is ownng partly to their example that many large 
Muhammadans owners now t.ake n keen and intelligent in¬ 
terest in their estates. 
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SECTION A.—AoaicTTLTim*. 


'Areo#.—The area o£ the district is divided as follows: 

CulUTEted .2.236 xi"" ”i!“- 

nDCtiltiv.We W»te ... 2,882 «qww m*!"- 

Government forests (reserved)... 1,341 square miles. 
Other Uncnltivable Waste ... 495 square miles. 

In the KhAnewAl tahsil the cultivated area i* classified 


as follows: — 
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In the other five tahsils the matured areas rather than 

the recorded areas bv soils furnish a guide to the character 
of the cultivation, and in the statement below a comparison is 
given of the conditions at the 3rd and 4th Settlements res- 
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The whole district is one of comparatively recent alluvial 

formation, and the composition of the soil is, within certain 
limits of a very uniform character. Everywhere there is 
sand at a greater or less distance from the surface, and the 
main soils are distinguished from each other according to 
the greater or less admixture of the clay with the sand. 
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The .sandiest soil of all is known as retli, and the soil CHAPTER li A. 
w^ch consists of a thin layer of aUuvion abov; rsandy sub- — ' 
lent dramman. The ordinary light loam preva- Africnltar*. 

lent in the greater part of the district is the gas- a jrid 
average soil requiring a fair amount of irrigation Imt canable 
of bearing most of the ordinary crops. G J Xch ^o^^S 

h^r ^‘^ch grows 5 or karil 

inferior to that which^ grows the 
”cher gas is known as phambf, and the 
sod of all IS the imlk, a reddish soil of a soft texture 
with very little sand and retentive of moisture. * 

ordinarj' hard clay soils are known as mal or pakki 

a^ he sdiTkno. n“" cultivation 

are the sods known as kappar and rappar. Both these terms 

zamfnddre for ver>’ hard soils, in which aTJ 

nile, nothing but nee or .sawank will grow; thev often dislin 

» “ot ™uXun“c!d 

shor and kalardchhi are all varieties of 

^e%uX:oMhrsou7s^^^^^^^ 

coltiyatioK in He district mnnd She7'si„'hTnd°'el‘i^ 
where i.s m immediate proximitv to the tbnr Qn i 

Tkie ocIictT -W i, knoln^f' chitta ‘w'^b/t V*’*''- 

irr‘'&ri;:Xibi5 r; >4^” ^ 

™..ne d. pichhon mW na bhliSr kailar bii nHari. 

wa.te'^rTajS'lwEr.aV)’ ■>" 

place'.' Xre”nJw anSrifiTa.’'°W^deTO*'2 
known as gap dan/at Whnn it aeposited is 

fe;;r. 5 r^ s 

-at We£$ ‘fF"'-- 

the growth of the crops. ♦he sod and stunting 
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CHAPTER U. A. 
Acricnharc- 

EoIU. 


So. too, in the B6r or Kdwa areas, there are special names 
applied to particular tracts or soils, 

with water, is spoken of as ‘ Rawa so^wa, and, if deprived 
^ water, u,s ‘ R6wa rund ’: the epithete being expressive 
of the ‘ married ’ or ‘ widowed ’ state of the tract ; the good, 
moUt soil along the old Bias goes by the nauie of 
▼iyah ’, and the Mailsi b&r between the Bias and Sutlej is 
spookeii of as the * hfir-barani tract. 

"When all is said, however, that can be said regarding 
lIc«MoflrriK*t.on. ,ii{ierences of soils, it remains that in a district like 
Multan all these distinctions fade into ven* little as cornered 
with the distinction between irrigated and 
and the composition of the soil has much less to do with t^ 
pioduc 4 * than the amount and character of the imgatiou i^ 
ceived. The soil has on this account been always classed in 
the Government records wcording to the method of irriga¬ 
tion, the classification being as follows: 


(t) bjrtt«m of calti* 

vatioD. 

Wall enttirslion. 


Irrigated by wells alone 
Irrigated by canals and wells 
Irrigated by canals alone and by flow 
Irrigated by canals alone but by lift 
Irrigated by wells assisted by lift 
irrigation from canals ... 

Subject to river floods ... 

Well lands assisted by river floods... 
Ijand irrigated by direct lift from 
rivers, ponds, etc. 

Dependent on rainfall 


Chihi. 

ChAhi-Nahri. 

Nahri. 

JhalAri. 

ChAhi-Jhaldn. 

SaiUb. 

ChAhi-Sail&b. 

Abi. 

BAr&ni. 


The wells in the greater part of the^ district are unused 
during the summer months, the areas which they sen-e being 
in those months as far as possible irrigated by canal water 
or submerged by river floods ; and the well cattle are thus 
during those months available for ploughing. I he land 
which is cultivated for the nibi is during the latter part of 
the sninnier soaked as much as possible with water from 
canals or floods, and when the rabi has been ploughed and 
■own the effects of this soaking in some tracts and m j^d. 
years suffice to bring the crop to maturity, especially if aided 
In- a little winter rain. As a rule, however, the crop requirw 
■i^me further irrigation, and it is the function of the wells 
to supplv to these winter crops the further irrigation that 
thev need. The people, therefore, are busy all the winter, 
and' especiallv towards the end of the winter months, in div¬ 
ing ail thev can to supply the necessary well water to each 
part of their holdings in s-nccession. The months when the 
wells are working are in some ways the busiest months ; andi 
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rui’ (One wiZ CHAPT« n. A. 

of .•aell coltivS,i„„ 

It 18 true, often abandoned therr^lsiTn 
to the intense strain on the cuttle which owing 

wells in the blazinir heat nf “uH working of the 

but generally a nSfe 

•foine ;,..d a, lh™aE;"£li“‘X'rT'' ^'•5 
the rabi ploughings. The whenf • **’ *o aid 

longer period on the imm" i i ii *’‘*'^*og continues for a 

Kuch portion of ground is moistened^***! wells, 

turn whereas on the aided wells fhe^wr^?^*^ *" 

ploughed and sown before the effects f “«*a must be 

have passed off. These mi iida,! ^ ootuinn drenching 

‘ban the others and they rrouiir '' 

‘o work them ; and fenimts for ^-1"“^®^,’“'’ 
pi^ure than for othei^. ol. lb i®**. easy to 

attached to them are lurne the'liu ® band, the areas 

‘hero is no fear rexfiamsflon ann " alternated that 
often surprisingly good. *^® P*^*^"*"** per acre is 

l‘cndent on fiippHe/^ *■* Can.1 cultiv*ti0B. 

adopted on other perennial Canals ?f X ‘>°"® 

the other five tahsils which X ^ j province. It U in 
and the inundation canals that Sidhnai 

he local sy.,teni of cull va£ Ir^ ‘ hnraclenstic features of 
that the following descrinf ior nn r"*^ ""IP *bese 
ff>ven at the beginning 5 tldXh??^’®*'!. "‘atement 
provement of the canah and L ?^®" *^.‘>^\how the im- 
wells between the third and Wh 4 Tt“r "‘J V® 
in a large increase firstly in th have resulted 

canal-aided crops to the total ®™PP'"’^' '^he propoHion of 
cent. Z 

chdhi-nahri crop, shoS^an increli «f Hfor 
to 37 per cent. These statisti!^ •* *’®'' from 05 

ment of resources. ‘ epitomise a great develop- 

. ^c inundation canals tnlrA 

in the hanks of the rivers and flow T*® v” cuttings made 
cient flood-water to pass over th kI/i" f’^^re is suffi- 

thnt is to sav eene^Kr ®’^ t^® bed-level of these openings- 

‘here is alsravs plentv of wa/” • to 

«.a .A .u' .Tr.TM h" ■’ r 

l2 
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any. available ^arly and late waterings 

flood-level of the canal wi caeterit paribut 

oU...,! and the rd.p^ndenl 

n“’ l?tr' i? i’, d'e^S. on S”.^, ^ «.rly toll «ill 
lU harvcrt, or, if It „„ so situated that they 

seriously damage t wlXof their rabi sowings ; 

are sure o ®“PP- j jj gow any of their wheat at 

\ Klance at the tables of crop returns will generally m- 

Xch Ihe whole'kharff crop is nahri flow and the whole robi 
is chdhi-nahri. that is to ^y, in The wells 

the hot months is so continuous and assured that the well 
need not be used either for sowing or matun^ the Jhai^ 
and in which the number of wells is amply sufficient to pro- 
and to mature in the winter the crops which have been 
sown bv the aid of canal water in the autumn. The more a 
village* deviates from this standard the less satisfactory is is 
TKisitron. A village will sometimes have some pure nahn 
Sum and peas in the rabi. especially 

W on which these crops can be sown without ' 

ing, and such a village is not necessarily inferior to » 

but if there be any considerable amount of nahn wheat, t 
wells are clearly insufficient and the out^m will be inferior. 
If there is much pure chdhi cultivation in the rabi, or if any 
rart of the kharff is chAhi-nahri, the village has 
received an inadequate rapply of canal o*’ 

it must be too high to be properly commanded. Worse stiU 
» the village which has any pure ch&hi cultivation in the 
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khan'f, for with canals in the immediate neighbourhood a CHA PTER IL A. 
tenant requires great inducements to work a well in the Afriealtort. 
summer. And in each class of village things are made worse 
if the canal irrigation is by lift and not by flow: for the caltirstioa. 
tenant objects to the ‘ lote k& pani ' on the canal, almost as 
much as he objects to it in the case of a well. If the village 
is near the head of a canal, its irrigation will be mainly 
dependent on lift ; if at the tail, the water runs short when 
supplies in the canal are low. It is to considerations such 
as these just noticed that the native of this district addresses 
liimself in estimating the value of a holding, far more than 
to considerations of soil ; but the poorer a village or bolding 
may be as regards irrigation, the more important does differ¬ 
ence of soil become. When canal water is abundant, it 
matters little whether the ground be ‘ thirsty ' or ‘ cold ’, but 
the more the crop is dependent on wells, the more does it con¬ 
cern the cxiltivator to have a soil which retains the little 
moisture he can from time to time supply. 

In the normal village in the normal year the cultivator 
looks for the arrival of the canal water about the end of 
April. If be wishes to grow indigo on his holding he at 
once floods his lands in order to plough and sow for that crop. 

If cotton is to l>e grown, its cultivation has to be undertaken 
with little delay, and the sowings are generally over by the 
middle of June. If rice is cultivated, the seedlings are 
transplanted about the end of the same month. The kharff 
jow4r is sown in July, the bdjra follows shortly, and then 
the til. All these_ crops are sown and grown with canal 
water only; the indigo and rice are cut before the canals cease 
to flow; and the cultivator will think himself hardly used if 
he is unahle to use the canal for the final watering of the 
others. While the water is still in flood, he begins the 
* rauni ’ or preliminary waterings for the rnbi crops ; and 
the more waterings and ploughings he can give to his 
wheat the better chance he has of a good outturn. Before 
the canals subside, he puts in his peas, turnips and gram, 
and towards the end of October, shortly after the canals have 
censed to run, the wheat sowings commence. The turnips 
and wheat will receive some three or four waterings from the 
well during the winter, and the others will get such water as 
can be spared. From December onwards the turnips are 
taken up for cattle, and with the spring the peas begin to he 
similarly utilized. Then the gram is harvested, and the op¬ 
erations of the year culminate finally with the wheat cuttings 
in April. 

the Sidhnai canal the circumstances, though similar, 
differ in some respects. The agriculturist on that canal 
generally counts on the canal beginning to flow in March. 

If supplies are scanty, they are us^ to save the nohri wheat; 
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if, however, an adequate amount of water is available, it is 
emplo 3 -ed to help in the cotton ploughing, and to irrigate 
the vegetables and early china of the zaid rabi. By the end 
of April he may be pretty certain of regular supplies, and 
he then begins his kharif sowings, or if any poiiion of his 
land is kappar he will trj' to lay down some rice. As soon us 
supplies are ossii^ he ceases to work his well (if he has 
one), and it is quite exceptional for any well water to be used 
for the kharif harvest. Not onlj- ore rice, indigo and til 
grown on purely uabri lands, but cotton, chari, jowar and 
china are also almost entirely grown witliout well water. In 
August and September the cultivator puts down the lute 
china and sathri which the autumn tiowing of this canal 
dlows him to interpose lietween the kharif and the rabi. 
Then as the chances of supplies failing increase he hastens 
to sow his tuiuiiM and to plough for the wheat. The area 
which he puts under wheat diqieuds almost entirely on the 
amount of water available during the autumn months ; if 
supplies cease early in October the urea will be comparative¬ 
ly small, hut if supplies continue mon* and more land is 
brought under the plough, the maximum being reached 
(except as regards well areas) when supplies last on to the 
middle of Decemlier. As a rule, however, the Kuminddr 
cannot look for water after the first few daj’s of November, 
and all eultivation thereafter is dependent on wells. If rain 
fails during the winter the zaraindar who has no W€*ll begins 
to feel the want of it ; and if the canal does not begin flow¬ 
ing till late the nahri wheat harvest runs great risk of de¬ 
struction. With a well in use judicious waterings are be¬ 
stowed on the turnips and wheat within reach; so that these 
crops lire duly saved and their outturn promoted, hut should 
the <• 0011 ! mn all through the winter there is every temptation 
to leave the well alone and to trust entirely to canal irriga¬ 
tion. The chdhi-nahri irrigation of the rabf in fact varies 
pretty nearly in inverse proportion to the duration of the 
winter supplies in the canal. 

The critical time with the Sidhnai agriculturist is the 
period when the supplies are short. ]f all the rajbahas can¬ 
not be fed at once, they run in turns, and everything depends 
on the period elapsing lietween two supplies thus meted out 
to one rdjbEkha. Both in spring and in autumn there are 
crops to <ww and crops to mature, and the zamfndar is often 
in a strait, when water is scarce, as to whether his scanty 
supply shall he used for sowing or maturing; and bad judg¬ 
ment or bad luck in tbis respect may have serious conse¬ 
quences. 

The character of the floods on the three different rivers—■ 
the Rdvi, Chendb and Sutlej—has been described in Chapter 
I above ; and the cultivation naturally is affected by the 
character of the flooding in each case. 
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The Ravi riverniii for the first ten miles from the dis- CBAPTEBIT, A. 
trict border is a thin strip of eountry, mostly covered with • ."“T 

sand and small tamarisk scrub ; it is Iwunded, as a rule, on *"^**-., 

either side by a bank, which displays at times a solitary SailAbraltiTstioti 
jhalar, and at times the gupin;; mouth of some disused canal 
cut. At places the bank shelves away, and here, especially 
if the river is on. the turn, a little sailah may fl»»w inland 
and give rise to a few acins of cultivation. Occasionally, 
too, there is on old river branch which j»enetrates the bank 
and rejoins the main river below : and thniugh this brunch 
the flood waters may flow in summer and on its Imd some 
Ifram or wheat crops may be grown in winter. As it ap¬ 
proaches Tulamha, the riverain widens out and the sailib 
improves ; but even here the tract which is sure of inunda¬ 
tion is fximparatively small, and large areas slope up on 
either side which can only hope occasionally to hi* flooded. 

'C^tsido the land directly reached by the floods there lie* on 
either side of the river a higher tract which looks for susten¬ 
ance to the numerous river-cuts made by the zunifndars. A 
large part of the area recorded in our papers us sailab in this 
riverain is land which receives the floods in this indirect 
manner. The wells, lying as they do for the most part in 
the higher tracts, have been built in the expectation of help¬ 
ing this indirect inundation ; not a few, also, have been made 
in positions where direct flooding is leceived. but .scarcely 
one has been constructed with the intention that it should 
subsist on its own resources. When floods liegin to fail, the 
wells are for a time kept op in the hope of better things to 
come: then as this hope^ is disappointed the inferior wells 
drop out of use, and their owners migrate elsewhere; better 
wells and those in the hands of stronger men last on nntil 
the attractions of the Ivower Bdri Dodb Colony prove too 
strong for the tenants. 

On the Chenib there are, roughly speaking, three rlaasee 
of riverain cultivation. Immediately adjoining the river ia 
the low land on to which the river almost certain to over¬ 
flow every year; the soil here is exceedingly variable not 
only ^m place to place, but also from year to year ; and the 
fine rich nver-bed wheat soil of this year may in a year or 
two be reducesl to mere sand or swept away altogether. 

Above this lower area and divided from it by a rise of level 
more or less well defined is the tract of secondary saiUb 
Ml™ the high floods only penetrate, and where 
but little silt 18 deposited; the soil in this tract is less liable 
to violent change, but the area inundated fluctuates greatly 
rom jear to jear. When the floods come down in Jane and 
their tendency is to spread vaguely inland as far ae the 

(especially in the southern 
comer of the district) to penetrate by creeks and natural 
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depressions to villages far distant from the river. This ten¬ 
dency to spread inland, having in many cases led to wide- 
'snread destruction of crops and other property, has in the 
Multdn tahsfl, and in the northern part of Shujdlidd, been 
suiificially checked by a series of embankments ; but the 
areas immediately within these embankments, though pro¬ 
tected from direct flooding, are often subject to indirect in¬ 
fluence from the river by means of percolation, and in such 
areas is found a kind of cultivation which may be classed as 
a tertiary form of sailab. This again exhibits itself in two 
forms which are found not only within the embankments, but 
also outside them in lands to which the actual flooding does 
not reach. In the north of Multdn on the one hand, where 
the soil is favourable, the cropping on lands reached by per¬ 
colation is as rich as that of the flooded areas, and being 
much safer is much sought after. On the other hand, in the 
4outh of Multdn and north of Shujdl)4d, where the soil is 
worse and more tainted with salts, the water oozes treely 
through the earth, and in the summer months occasionally 
stands so deep and so long on the canal commanded area as 
to retard the cultivation of the rabi and to prevent or serious¬ 
ly injure that of the kharif. This oozing of water is known 
as somdn, and it forms the subject of much complaint; but 
complaints ore ^ually loud when owing to a change of the 
•oourse of the river, or for some other reason, it ceases alto¬ 
gether and the land is left without moisture. The general 
res^t, however, in the villagee affected has been the substi¬ 
tution of rabi crops for kharff, and of less valuable crops for 
the more \'aluahle. A favourable flood season is one that 
begins early in .Tune and ends early in August. If the floods 
go down in time, the higher lands available are sown with 
til, and the lower with mash; but the floods are more power¬ 
ful and of longer dulration in the south than in the north, 
and the proportion of kharff cropping decreases markedly as 
one goes further south. The general riverain cultivation in 
the tahsfls of Multan and Shujibdd begins in September, 
when the peas, mnsar, methra and gram are put into the 
ground, to be followed in October by the wheat. The wheat 
is the main staple of the river lands, and all the energies of 
the zamfndirs, especially in the extreme south, are directeil 
towards its successful cultivation. Manure, however, is sel¬ 
dom used ; and although the sail&b cropping is particularly 
impeded by noxious weeds, weeding is practically unknown. 
There is, moreover, little or no attempt at rotation, and the 
broad wheat lands of southern Shuj&bad have home the same 
crop year after year ever since they were reclaimed from 
jungle. Of the wells which are dotted about the landward 
fwrtions of the saiUb area very few are used for the produc¬ 
tion of an autumn crop ; for if the floods reach the well area 
in the summer, the standing water, will, as a rule, prevent 
the kharff ploughing ; and if the floods in any year fail to 
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xdEMih the well, the soil is generally too dry and too light to CHA PTER n, A. 

make tinaided kharif watering profitable. The main func- Afriettltur*. 

tion od the wells is to mature the wheat and to ensure the 

snpply of water to this crop when the moisture introduced SsDib coltirMwa. 

by the summer flood begins to disappear. The sail&b wells 

are shallower: their cylinders, as a rule, are narrower; and 

the number of cattle required for working them is smaller 

than in the canal tracts. Being to a great extent deserted 

in the summer months, they are very often devoid of the 

usual accessories—the trees and the ai^joining homestead—of 

the upland wells; the people and their cattle live lees upon 

their wells than elsewhere: and are often congregated in 

high' plots of g;round in groups of thatch-roofed byres and ^ 

cottages, sometimes surrounded by a small embankment, and 

sometimes half hidden among clumps of palm-trees. As 

autumn romes on many of the cultivators move out to their 

fields and live for the winter in rou^h wattled sheds, which 

they run up alongside of their cultivation. 

On the Sutlej there is comparatively little chahi-sailab 
cultivation ; the river seldom penetrates beyond the high 
*bank, and in the tract below the high bank there are very 
few wells. The high bank, at the same time, limits the in¬ 
fluence of the river in the way of percolation. The river 
floods come down in July and August. If the floods are 
strong, they work up to the high bank or beyond it ; if weak, 
they leave large stretches untouched even on the lower levels. 

As a rule, the water stands too late in all but the higher 
parts of the riverain lands to allow of any kharff being cul¬ 
tivated, but occasionally a little til or jowdr is sown in .Inly 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Ae water. The main 
agricultural operations, however, begin in the latter part of 
September, when the floods have subsided. For wheat the 
zamfnddr will plough twice; for the other crops, such as peas, 
or grain, or masur, or methra, he contents himself with a 
single ploughing, or at times dispenses with ploughing sj- 
togcthcr. In new land he will for a year or two grow the 
inferior crops, and will then proceed to grow wheat. As the 
spring advances numbers of cattle migrate from the higher 
tracts to graze in the moister river lands and to feed upon the 
peas and other fodder crops which their owners purchase for 
them. In April comes the wheat harvest: the cattle are 
then let loose among the stubble, and by the middle or end 
of June, before the floods begin to rise, the grain heaps are 
removed to the higher and more secure grounds; the cattle 
and the cultivators follow, leaving the temjMjrary sheds in 
which they have spent the winter ; and the fields are a^n- 
doned once more to the mercy of the river. 

Irrigation from an open surface of water by means of 
whe<*l or jhal&r is found both on tbe rivers and on 
the canals. The jhalfirs are of several kinds. The oral or 
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bahar badi is a small contrivance, having a few poU only, 
but of a largo size ^ it is worked by one bullock only, and is 
the common form in use round the city of Multdn. The 
tangan or utaiigan is used when the water is at a medium 
distance, and the wheel of a tangan contains about fifty to 
sixty pots. The beghar or double jhalar is used when the 
distance from the water is very great, one wheel convejing 
the water to an intermediate reservoir into which the second 
wheel plays. A jvng or do charkhi jhaldr is one in which 
there are two wheels playing into the same reservoir. 

On the rivers the jhalars are only employed where the 
bunks are not liable to erosion, and consequently they are 
\incommon on the Cheudb. Tl»ey are most frequently found 
ou the Sutlej and on the Sidhnai reach of the Rdvi, and the 
cultivation which they irrigate is entered in the revenue 
records us ‘abi.’ Sometimes water is lifted out of pond* 
or depressions in the same way, and this also is classed os 
‘ abi. ’ 

In the canal irrigated tracts the jhaldrs are found ocea* 
sionnlly on the canals themselves but mon^ often on the 
water-courses taking out of them. They are used with two 
objects, vtr., either to irrigiite lands on to which canal culti¬ 
vation cannot flow, or to prolong the period of irrigation in 
cases when the full supplies of the canal or water-courses reach 
the land hut not the lower supplies received at the beginuing 
.and end of the season. In this latter case they serve os an 
intermediary between the canal flow irrigation of the summer 
and the w(dl irrigiition of the winter. The presence of a 
jhalar generally indicates a diiSculty in irrigation, and rent 
rates paid on jhaldr lands are usually less than on flow 
lands ; but of course in the second of the two sets of circum¬ 
stances above mentinne<l, viz., in lands fairly well command¬ 
ed by flow, a holding that has a jhalar has a distinct ad¬ 
vantage over one which has not. 

Rain cultivation is of no importance, except in the Mailsi 
tahsfl, where in years of good rainfall a considerable amount 
of scattered cultivation is carried on, chiefly in the depres¬ 
sions (dhords or tods) found in the Government waste. This 
cropping is ])oth kharff and rabi, but for the most part the 
latter. The rains generally come too late for much: kharff 
cropping othctr than til, hut they admit of considerable wheat 
sowings; and the crop once having been sown, reliance is 
placed on the extraordinary moisture of the soil of these de¬ 
pressions and on the possibility of winter rain.s to bring the 
crop to maturity. 

There is only one lociU description of plough in aB<‘ in 
the district, though ploughs are made heavy or light to suit 
different soils. It is constructed, generally of kikar wood, 
by the village carpenter, the phdia or share being supplied 
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by the blaeksmith. The tieldu are divided iuto portions by CHAPTBR n. A. 
preliminary lines, and in turning up the intervening space A»ricult«r*. 
the plough always turns in narrowing circles from right to 
left. The ut;t of ploughing is not looked on with much res- IM surhing. 
pect, and then* is a urovorb which says, ‘ Ilalau da ko 
wuhawan haiy I*icchou laga jawan hai (^Vhat does plough¬ 
ing consist of? Merely waling behind the plough). The 
task of ploughing, which iu most districts is entrustevl to 
grown-up men, is here largely left to boys and young lads. 

Before ploughing the land has always to be moistened, and 
the kharff ploughiugs are often much delayed when^the canals 
fail to run early. It is very common for neighbouring 
tenants to join their resoun es fctr ploughing, and several 
poirs (sometimes as many as 8 or 9 pairs) of bullocks follow 
one another, ])loughing each a furrow inside the one in front. 

Male buffaloes are sometimes seea in the yoke, esi>ecially in 
the Chenab tahsils, and camels are sometimes employeil for 
ploughing in the hdr in ilailsi. Some crops can oc^sionally 
be grown without ploughing, such as gram on suitable de¬ 
pressions by the river, or indigo on the stubble of wheat. 

Some rweive ploughings after the seed is .wwn as well as be¬ 
fore, such as wheat, in lands where it is sown broadcast; 
and some, such as cotton, are occasionally ploughed lietween 
the plants to get rid of weeds. In the Lower Bari Doab 
Colony and to a less extent elsewhere improved ploughs re¬ 
commended by the Agricultural Department are used. 

The grain use<l for sowing generally con»es from the Sowing, 
previous year’s crop, or if that is exhausted, it is taken on 
loan from the money-lenders. Very often the landlord lends 
the seed to the tenant, against the harvest, without inten'st ; 
but in cases where the landloni is also a money-lender, he 
lends the seed on heavy interest, seldom less than 25 per cent. 

Some crops, such as indigo and tumiiis, are made use of 
before they seed, and for these a special area is set aside to 
mature to seed. There is not usually much care taken about 
the selection of grain for seed; but iu some tracts, more 
especially among the Ardfns round Jalla in Lodhinn. wheat 
-seed of a particularly good description is available for pur¬ 
chase. In the colonies the types of cotton and wheat seed 
provided bj' the Agricultural Department are in great de¬ 
mand and the good results there obtained are having an 
educative effect in other parts of the district. 

When the sarfaiv of the ground has been recently 
moistened, as is the case in most of the kharif crops and in 
that of those rabi crops which ore ploughed for with the aid 
•of well water, the sowing is usually done broadcast (cUatt). 

If, however, some time has elapsed between the watering 
and the sowing, the seed is put in by drill (n4li) ; and this 
is the common praetice on the saiUb lands. When the seed 
IS small it is sometimes mixed with earth Itefore it is sown; 
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and cotton seeds (powe) are smeared with cowdung and dried 
before being sown. Sugarcane is grown from_ seed canes ; 
and some crops, such as rice, tobacco and onions, are first 
raised in nurserie.s (paniri), and afterwards transplanted. 

After ploughing, the land is usually smoothed do^ by 
means of a heavy wooden roller (mehra). The roller is re¬ 
quired for the double purpose of breaking the clods and of 
keeping in the moisture (wattar) which otherwise evaporates. 
Where the clods have already been broken, and it Ls desired 
merely to smooth the soil, a lighter variety of poller known 
Bs the ghfbal, is also in use, and sometimes a couple of 
ploughs lashed together serve the same purpose. 

Where the land is new, or where cultivation is being ex¬ 
tended the land requires levelling by the removal of earth 
from one place to another. This operation is knownas ‘ ken 
kashi ’, as it is done with the aid of an instrument called a 
‘ ken, ’ which is a screen of wattles with a rake at the bottom. 
It is pulled by bullocks, and guided by a man in much the 
same way as a plough. The process of ‘ ken kashi ’ is also 
employed to remove earth from one part of a field to another, 
so as to get a fresh stock of soil and so improve the production 
of the field. 

When canal water is given to the fields before ploughing 
(rauni), it is not usual to have any partitions mode in the 
field, except on the Sidhnai. When, however, the canal 
water is applied after the seed has been sown, and when well 
water is applied, whether before or after sowing, it is usual 
to make hi&rU or compartments in the field, and this is done 
by banking up the earth to the height of about six inches 
with the aid of a jandra or large wooden rake. 

All crops, especially in the saiUb and moister canal soils, 
are liable to be troubled with weeds. Such are the uthpairara. 
a common weed with a fan-shaped leaf, which is supposed 
to resemble a camel’s foot; rari, a vetch-like creeping plant 
which grows among the rabi crops; pfipra, a small plant about 
a foot high, with purple flowers; vanveri, which is like a 
small convolvulus; cluratta, like a dandelion; the bhaira, 
with a lilac-coloured bell-like flower; and the harmal, with 
a white flower, which comes out in March. There are also 
the bhiif, with its yellow bunches of blossom; the jowfin, 
with its purple cruciform flower; the bughdt, with its white 
bells: the bhuenphor, with its waxy unwholesome looking 
flowers; the leh, kander and lut, which are like thistles; the 
jusag. ^ the jnudal (wild oats), and many others which are 
collectively spoken of as ‘ gandf btitf. ’ Weeding (gddi or 
choki) is done with a spud (ramba), but, accept in small fields 
of .superior crops (tolmcco, sugar and vegetobles) and near 
wells, it is unusual for any attention to be paid to the weed¬ 
ing of the crops. 
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^ Sail4b aad pure nahri lu&ds seldom receiv<e mauuro, 
w^ch is confined us a rule, to crops round the well->. Spec¬ 
ial crops, like tob^o, vegetables and sugarcane, are always 
manured and turnips nearly always get some manure. Owing 
to the plentifulness of the wood supply, it is less neces.sary 
than xn tho Contral Punjab to sacrifice the cattle duu^ as f uel, 
and owing to the scattered character of the farmsteads it is 
oMier to get the manure on to the ground ; so that, on the 
whole, the crops of this district receive a fair share of manure 
■compared with those of many other districts. The manures 
employed are of various kinds. First there is the ordinary 
Mttle manure, the whole of which goes on to the land: while 
it 18 on the well it is called pah, and when it is put on the 

“re the indigo 

stolks (*'al), which form excellent manure, especially for 
Vheat fields. The droppings of goats and sheep (mengan) 
are also much prized, especially for tobacco, and the owners 
of fiocks are induced to place their animals near wells in 
«turu for special payment, or for leave to graze them on the 
kikw loppings. In some tracts camels are in the same wav 
stationed near wells, and their dung is valuable: it is a power- 
ful manure, but it is said to render the land saline, and much 
^ter 13 required to counteract this effect. The owner of a 
Total shnne, if also a landowner, gets a good deal of camels’ 
dun^ for nothing, as it is usual for camel owners to locate 
their cattle for a ni^ht (generally Thursday night) round the 
shrine of some saint in (filer to protect them from illness. 
Another useful manure is the soft soil found at the roots of 
jfil trees and a manure veiy- commonly used is the at or silt 
of canals and wnter-courae.s. The zamfnddrs, indeed, say 
fertile three things are needed : * vd 

““y"' ‘ ploughing, or 

^ed for seed beds. Some zaminddrs scatter pulverized 

(January-February); 

in^te Pl»allre ’ (If you do not irrigate 

Onil manure in Mdgb. there will be no share for the 

W o^MJti; tJ?” *5® neighbour- 

S j fewage and street sweepings are also verv 
folly utih^, and tl» sale of these brings in a large sum of 

TlHrato^ and ,pantonments. Alr^t every 

5 ^* ft Knll of ,t^o or three miles from the city 

LinJ (P?th») specially set apart for the purpose of 

^ *» 

^ ^ watched during the day for a 

oB the birdr° TbJ^w *n order to keep 

monnL i. • ’^“tchman sits on a high platform, called 
. which w raised on four stakes some ten or twelve 
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feet from the ground: seated on this ^rain^ce te slings 
pellets from a ‘ kh£b6ni ’ or cracks a 
«nits howls. Fruit trees need to he watched in 
season in much the same way as jowir ; the 
of the fruit being parrots. Scarecrows are sometimes put up 
to keep off birds: these often take the shape of waving staJ^ 
of sarknna. In the Tluwa precautions are taken against Uie 
depredations of chinkdra. either (i) by putting up scarecrows 
—sticks with clothes on them—or a row of wrkana stalky 
or (ii) bv putting up sticks and connecting them with ro^ 
along the side of the field from which the deer come ; or (ml 
bv making holes in the ground and sitting in them at nignt 
with a gun. The chinkdra chiefly attack the turnips and 
voung wheat. .Jackals and foxes also do damage, and -are 
kept off bv putting down some dry kanl stalks along the side 
of the field which they fre<iuent. Pig also commit depreda¬ 
tions along the river, and it is necessary in some sailaO 
lands to watch the wheat, when ripening, against pigs notn 


by day and night. 

Cotton and jiepper are picked by hand, but all other crops 
are reaped with the ddtri or small sickle. The n^k of reap¬ 
ing (kapil is done in a squatting position, and the cTOfw are 
cut near the roots ; in the case of hiijra. however, the heads 
alone are cut off napar). because the stalks are not stored for 
fodder. The tenant does a certain amount of the reaping, 
but for several crops, especially those of which a large area 
has to be ent within a short period of time, outside reapers 
flilwns nr Inihtirs) are employed, and these men get from three 
to five sheaves in every hundrwl, the former rate being the 
more common and being general if the reaper is allowed 
to select the sheaves himself. The ordinary Ifiwa cuts about 
two kanAlft of wheat in the someHiriefi men are fonna 

who can get through much more than this. The cotton is 
picked hy women who proceed to the work in large hands, and 
who receive ahout one-eighth of the produce as their hire: 
the cotton (pliutti) is not cleared from the husk (sangPl of 
the pwls Cdehrul ns it is picked, but the pods are taken to a 
corner of the field and tbe cotton picked ont of them there. 

Corn, when reaped, is gathennl into stacks, which are 
afterwards taken to a hard, clean piece of ground (pir), where 
the threshing (gdhl take.*; place. There are two kinds of 
thteshing, known as * inunfiiwala gah ' and ‘ phnrsiwdla 
gfih.’ If the amount to he threshed is not very large, n stake 
fmunnil is fixed in the middle, the crop is laid in a circle 
round it, and one or more yoke of cattle, having been tied by 
a rope to the stake, are driven round and round over tbe crop. 
When, however, wheat is being threshed in large nuanfities. 
a heavy mass of wood and straw (pharsd) is yoked behind each 
pair of cattle, and these are driven round ami round, com¬ 
mencing from the outside of the circle and working gradually 
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inwards. The cattle are driven by a ‘ gahera, ’ who is often CHAPTER u, A. 

a hired man, employed for this purpose only. Almost all - 

kinds of crops (including rice, jow4r, peas, etc.) are threshed Afnealtiir. . 
by cattle ; but when the amount is small, it Ls often beaten Thrwhfag. 
out by hand with sticks (kiidan). Til is held upside down 
and s^ken by hand (jhdran or chhangan); and china is 
often threshed by being beaten by hand against the sides of 
a hole in the ground. 


4 . a»‘'l the straw broken, 

the staff 1 .S tossed into the air with a pitchfork, and then 
further cleaning is done by shaking the grain and chaff still 
left nn a annnowing basket (chajj), held up aloft in a man’s 
hand, above his head to cab-h the breeze. The more breeze 
then. IS, the quicker the work is finished. The winnoxver is 
aJniost always a Chiihra or man of low caste ; but the 
villajyors sonictiniPH do th<^ work thoin’^lvc's. 


The gram, when ready, is .stored in stocks called ‘ palla, ' 
which are circular erections with sides made of muni grass 
or other suitable material; the grain, after being put in 
thwe IS plastered at the top, and the whole is generallv 
raised from the ground on bricks in order to allow air tc 

weevils (ghun). Big lnndown«rs in 
t^ Multiin and Rhuj4bdd tahsils have granaries (bhanda) of 
to i!’ the gram is stored in bulk. Grain required 

* kalh'r^’” Jfoown os 


Winnow iag. 


Storing 


C-nsus Report of (c) Azrieuliun 

nn^i/« fi I numl^r of p«)irKon.>« dependent on varioiH 

agriciiltnml and pastoral sources of income:_ 
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CHAPTER U, A. 
Agricaltur*- 


Afrkoltiuml 

en. 


Ikboar 


(i) Crapt. 
Crappisp. 


The above total represente 64 per 
population of the district as comMred with 60 per 
the whole province ; but the MuWn figure almos certai^ 
under-estimates the importance of agricultj^ 
number of peraons have been excluded who are «®P«“aent 
to a large extent on the produce of land, although they Mvo 
shown some other source as their chief means oMivelihoo^ 

T^rge owners of land usually employ a certain n^ber 
of permanent farm servants, many of whom were included in 
the class of field labourers at last Census. Both classes are 
employed in every kind of farming operation and ^ 
somtimes in kind, sometimes in cash and sometimes in botn. 
They are the outskirts of the tenant-at-will cl^, many 
labourers cultivating os tenant.s in goo<l years and when 
portunitv offers ; and not a few tenants drifting into the 
status of hired labourers to tide over unfavourable season.^ 
The demand for tenants in the Canal Colonies has done much 
to improve the condition of the classes from which farm 
labourers are drawn. The inadequacy of the supply has re¬ 
sulted in a large increase in wages, while many labourers 
have risen to the status of prosperous tenants. The menial 
classes in particular have benefited, since they are able at 
all times of the year to supplement their customary sources 
of income by farm labonr. 

The percentage of the total matured area occupied^ by 
the various crops now and at the third Settlement are given 
below:— 

rFive tahsfls only.) 


Crop. 

TbirS Settloiaoiit 
poreentagr. 

Poartb PottloiMnt 
pcreonlarf. 
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The decline in the proportion under cotton is exag- CHAPTER H, 
gerated ; the years .selected were not good cotton years and .— ~ 
kharabu was given on a very generous scale. The large Ajneeltare. 
drop in indigo is explained partly by the later ojiening of the Cmppiiig. 
Canul.s, and par.'ly by the pre-war slump in prices. The 
khurif, on the whole, now contains a lower proportion of 
valuable crops than at the drd settlement, but it has to be 
horiie in mind that the system of iTopping varies largely 
from year to year according to duration and distribution of 
supplies of canal water. In the rabi, the <’hanges have been 
slight. 

The inclusion of the statistics for the Ehdnewdl tahsfl 
would have the effect of raising appreciably the percentages 
of wheat and cotton which represent a large portion of the 
crops matured in the Colony. 

We have in tho third book of the “ Ain-i-Akbari ” a 
list of the crops jrrowTi in Mnitan three centuries and 
It 18 interesting to compare the names with those of the crops 
now grown. Dice, wheat, barley, jowdr, til, cotton, indigo, 
and methra are all in Abul Fnzl’s list, so also is china, unde^ 
the name of arzan, and rnasiir under that of adis The ordi 
naiy suga^ane is in his list, but no pona Lne wVdo not 
of cour^ find tobacco, and it may be noted that the list does 
not contain bajra, ussun. sathri, peas, gram or turnips. 

(kamdd) is not an important crop in this Sugarcaa«. 
fin* feTOwn mostly round Multan city and 

percolation (somdn) caused by the 
^er. has driven it very largely out of the latterii^ality 

‘ KM ££ 

tknrart Th. e,ld O'*”'*”"'! P*- on 

occu^* 10*Mr'^cint Settlement (1875—1888) indig .1 

^ c«»PPing.™iriI fittfe '•P^seots 

Sidhna, lands, hot is common^wherever ther^,7n"P^“ 

non from inundation cannin T»..n If , iniga- 

•?ard 4 rwah tract in Lodhrtn and™^ v 

ff«>d indigo else^heT „ 7 ,o » 

“wssment purposes at the present assumed for 
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chapter n. A 

ARTicoltorc- 

lodigo. 


though subject to large fluctuations, was taken to averag* 
R«. 64 per niaund. , 

This crop is seldom grown on lands near the nver ; it 
requires a good average loam in the soil, and, • 

things, an early and plentiful supply of water. The p 
being cut early in the autumn, an early atopp^ of the canak 
does not affect it ; but it is essential that the canals should 
not begin to run too late. Well or ]haldr water 
seldom applied, and the crop is practn ally alwuys 
by canal flow. The crop is cut down to about six 
f^m the ground after the first year, and produces a further 
crop on the same stalks in the second year; the first years 
crop is known as tarop and the second year s as vixindht^ 
Third year indigo is looked on as unlucky, and is practically 
unkno^. The outturn of sarop and mundhf is much the 
same ; but if the original sowings were enrlv in the season 
the sarop will be slightly more productive than the mtindhtan 
and vice versA if the sowings were late. The mundhi require 
earlier waterings than the new crop ; so that sometimes when 
the canal water comes somewhat late the mundhf crop is lost 
but sarop can be sown. 

The ploughings for the first crop befrin as early in the 
year as is fea.sible, and the more ploughings there are the 
better; the crop, however, is often made to follow wheat, and 
in this case ploughing is often dispensed with altogether. 
Canal water ou^ht to be put on the land by the third week 
in May, and the seed, generally some twenty aeffs to the acre, 
is sown broadcast. After this some eighteen to twenty 
waterings are required, but great discrimination has to be 
used in applying the water. "While the plants are young the 
water i.s given sparingly and at night, so that they may not 
rot from standing in water heated by the sun. Manuring is 
seldom resorted to, and weeding is generally done by letting 
sheep and goats graze among the plants. * Mundhfan | are 
ready to cut from the 1st August. ‘ sarop ’ from the middle 
of August to the end of September. 


Then 'follows the ratting or vdlori. The ‘ vats ’ 




are built in sets of three, two large ones on each side and a 
smaller one in the middle ; they are spoken of^ as * jori. ' 
The people estimate the outturn by the area which a set of 
vats will serve daily; this is put for an average crop at a^uf 
one-eighth of an acre: and if we put the period of croppings 
at twenty-four d.avs, this gives about throe acres for each 
pair or set of ‘ vats. ’ Each pair of ‘ vats ' produces about 
1 ser of indigo daily, or about 32 sers each season. If, how¬ 
ever, there are ‘ mundhf ’ in the same field, the time avail¬ 
able is longer and the acreage sen'cd is larger. The plant, 
when cut. is tied up in bundles, and at once taken to the 
larger ‘ vats, ' in which they are placed upright, with the 
stalks downwards: each * vat ’ contains eight to ten bundles; 
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at evemntf water is let ia sufficiently to cover the plant, chapter il A. 
which It IS kept prewed down by heavy beams of wood placed 
acrobs it. It is of importance that this steeping takes place Afrfcohnrs. 
as soon as po^^ible after the plant is cut, otheiwise it dries . 
np and is spoilt. After the plant has been steeped from 
twenty.four to twenty-six hours, it is taken out, leaves and 
all, leaving only the liquid in the ‘ vats, ’ which the second 
workman now be^ns to chum up with an instrument like a 
iQi^e paduie: tlus about four kours, aud is an art ro- 
quinng great practice. It is called ‘ Wlorna, ’ the object be- 
mg to assist the indigo or sedim*‘nt to precipitate, which it 
does in about an hour after the churning is over. The clear 
liquid 13 thou druwu ofl, leaving the sediiueut or pulpy water 
at the bottom of each largo ‘ vat ’ ; this is then transferred 
to the smaller vat and allowed to settle all night. In the 
morning the amter is again drawn off from the smaller 
vat ; the sediment carefully collected, tied up in a cloth, 
and drained on a heap of sand ; Enally it is dried in the sun, 
kneaded into a p^te with the hand, and made up into small 
balls; a little oil being ^ded to heighten the colour. The 
peculiar cii-cumslances of indigo are such that it is impossible 
to give any part of the crop in charity to the poor, and I have 
known a zanunddr abstain from cultivating the crop because, 
as he said, it had not the name of Allah in it. ' 

Besides the ordinary dye of commerce, the leaves supply 
n hair dye, and the stalks (val), after steeping, afford an ex¬ 
cellent manure, especially for wheat. 

T4rkand^ ” imported mainly to Afghdnistdn, Bokhdra and 

c«>P of the Cotton. 

^dnowdl tahsfl and an important crop throughout the dis- 

^ Colony th^ varieries of 

are 'Smmon‘iv°“n . Affricultural Department 

are commonly sown and improveil methods of culture am 

followed. The example has influenced the Sidhnai 

^Sentl ° water is nSI 

TOttoirand ripening of American 

Sin op the Sidhnai and the inunda- 

few ‘berefore be in the nature of a gamble. A 

few enterprising zaminddrs are trvine special tmea nf 

Sr7to*^*Ihe°o]/*“* e-’^coptions, the ciiltivatora 

ma . kind of two 

STrli^ or darVll i or white, and the 

Mrma, or dark leaved pbmt ; the former of which gives oue- 

''®*^**^ o( oloaued cotton and three-fourtLs of seeds ■ 

the btlei two-thirds of seeds! 

tJie latJei is li^ commonly foun.l in the Sutlej tahsfls than 
in the west part of the district. The normal is from 

L 16 ^r“d'* in the KhdnewdI tahsil XTaL much 

cult varion^* by first claw 
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The practice of growinff second-year cotton is practicaUy 
unknown*^ The crop requires a soil of 

and verv often follows turnips or wheat. It is seldom fouud 

on saildb: hut is commonly ^wn with well or ^ . 

or with both. The u-sual form of cultivation is b\ c^l 
inter alone, hut ver>- often a well is at 
if the canal fails. On canal lands ^e culhv^r 
defers preparation of the soil until the canals bepn to flow 
nTi.l if the canals heirin late the time left is often too short to 
edible the c^ p irK. .sown in time. Generally two plough- 
inffs suffice before sowing, and the land is sometimw, but 
ve? seldom, manured. The seed is soi^ at the ™te of 6 
or 8 sers per acre. The sowings arc carried on during May, 
ll fTa’^week or two in June ; and when the sh^ts appew 
some ploughing or light hoeing Wtween the plants is ^m^ 
times undertaken. Except for this a crop ” 
and on rich canal land.s the grass on the cotton fields som^ 
times nearlv conceals the crop. Watering 
month or fortnight during the summer until the canals dry. 
If the crop has been sown early it is sufficient to ^l* 

the end of September, but where sowing have bron late, 
the crops suffer if water is not given in Octo^r. :^c.kin^ 
(chunuO commence from the 1st Otobw and continue to 
about the middle of December. Most of the cotton of the 
district, which is not used for home consumption, goes to the 
factories at Multdn and the colony towns. 

There is some trade in cotton seeds fpewe), but they axe 
mostly useil for feeding the cattle. The stalks, which are 
of so much use in the Punjab, are here of little value owing 
to the large supply of firewood. 

Rice (dh4nj) occupies a small per cent, of the cropping. 
It is grown abundantly in certain of villages 

and in the tract between Multin and Shujfibdd, but is pro®* 
ticallv unknown in the Lodhrnn and Mailsi tahsils. Ihe 
common red rice is known as Mtthra. and the white nee as 
jMgoi. There are many otlier varieties, of which the taunfia 
and the Icalanga, which are both late growing nces, are the 
best known. TTie outturn is generally about 10 to 12 maunM 
to the acre, but the quality of the outturn is very inferior to 
ordinary Punjab rice, and there Is practically no export of 
any rice grown in the district. 

The soils most suited to this crop are the harf clayey 
bottoms, unculturable for most other staples ; but ric^ 
as elsewhere, requires immense supplies of water. On the 
Sidhnai the seed is sown broadcast; elsewhere the swdhnp 
(bijal are nsuallv transplanted from seed beds (panirO. Ihc 
cultivation is dependent entirely on the canals, well water 
being nse<l only for the development of the seed bed.s. The 
nloughing begins when the canals begin to run. an«l after 
two or three ploughings the seedlings are transplanted, 
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generally during June and the early part of July. Manure CHAPTEKI||Ai 
is seldom Tised. except foT the seetl beds, and there is no 
-weeding. Water has to be continually supjdied every few 
days until the plant ripens in September. 

The jowdr of this district, whether grown for food or for 
fodder, is spoken of as jovdr; but of late years the crop, 
when grown of fodder, has been entered in the revenue re¬ 
turns as chart. The crop is common everywhere and pro¬ 
duces, when matured, 6 or fi maunds of grain per acre. The 
crop appears both in the said rabi harvest and in the kharif. 

The seed is sown at the rate of about 12 sers to the acre, and 
the crop receives some four waterings. The earlier crop is 
sown, ns a rule, on well waterings and matured by canal: the 
latter crop is both sown and matured on canal irrigation. 

Tldjra, or as it is more usually called bajri, represents Mjrm. 
about 5 per cent, of the cropping of the district: it is foimd 
in all tahsfls, but is most common in Mailsi. The produce 
per acre is ordinarily 6 to 6 maunds. The crop is one of 
the later kharff crops, and is cultivated in much the same 
way, and at much the same time, as til. Some 4 or 5 sers 
of seed are sown per acre, and the sowings generally take 
place in August, and the crop is cut in October and Xoveni- 
ber. The stalks are always decapitated near the top, and 
this process is known as Idparna. 

^faize (innkki) as a foo<l crop is practically unknown, 
except on the Sidhnai, where it is grown by Punjabi settlers. 

The only maize cultivation of importance is that of the sub¬ 
urbs of Mult4n, where it is grown as a fodder crop for sale 
to horseowners and to the Commissariat. The early or jethi 
maize, which is the commoner form, is sown in July and cut 
in September ; the late or kanjhi maize Ls sown in October 
and cut in .Tanuary.^ In either case the crop is sold standing, 
and the average price fetehe<l is not less than Ps. 60 an 
acre and in the suburl>s of Multdn is considerably more. 

Til or sesamun (generally spoken of in the plural as TO. 

Ulldn) is mainly a nahri crop, though found also in the Mailsi 
Mrani lands and on the saildb lands of the upper part of 
the Ch^db river. The outturn is from 3 to 3i maunds per 
acre. The crop gives fair returns and costs less to cultivate 
than most, oh it can do with n soil and moderate 

moisture, can l»e sown late, and requires ver>' little looking 
sowinfp take place in July, and the crop is cut 
in November. It is liable, when grown on the river side, to 
oe destroyed by floods. When the crop fails the stalks are 
sometimes browsetl by camels ; they are no use as fodder for 
cattle. 


Wheat ^anak or pi. kanakdii) is the most important 

i 1 **^ 1 ^*’ dd per cent, of the cropping 

m the five tahsfls. The crop is grown on all soils—well, 
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canal and river; but unless circunistairees are favourable it 
is the better for being matured in all cases by well irrigation. 
More improvement in the way of seed selection has been made 
in this crop than in any other and on the Lower Pfiri Do6b 
Cannl and to a less extent in the Sihdnai, the varieties ap¬ 
proved by the Agricultural Department arc generally sown. 
The local varieties one hears most mentioned are the * ramak ’ 
or true white, the ‘ satthra,’ the ‘ kanjari ’ and the * dhudi. 
The ' ramak ’ is looked on the best as regards both the Bout 
and the straw; the ‘ satthra ’ is said to give a large outturn 
of grain, but an inferior straw; the ‘ dbudi ’ is small-eared 
white wheat; and the ‘ kanjdri ’ is the bearded red wheat, 
which is grown especially on the riverain lands because of the 
aversion shown by pigs to this variety._ Other wheats, such as 
kunj, paraman, vaddnak, mendianwdli, etc., arc also gro\ra, 
but not ill appreciable quantities. The wheat is never in¬ 
tentionally sown with barley, but barley seeds, to a certain 
extent, get mixed in wheat,* and, except the Aroins, few of 
the zainfndars take the trouble to separate the two at reaping 
so as to keep the seeds distinct. The best class of wheat 
seed is said to be obtained from the Arilins of Jalla in the 
Lodhrdn tnhsil. Wheat is often sold lief ore it reaches ma- 
turitv, and such advance sales are known as ‘ boli. They 
are chiefly customary in the western tahsfls, and are not so 
common in I/idhrdn ami Mailsi. The outturns vary a good 
deal in different tracts, and. generally speaking, the sandy 
sailab soil gives a lower luttum than the lands sown by 
canals, but on an average m acre of wheat, according to the 
calculations made at the recent Settlement produces about 9 
maunds of grain. The outturn in the lAiwer Bdri Dodb 
Canal is of course much higher. 


On canal lands the pU ughlngs begin from the middle of 
June onwards and on saildb lands they begin as soon as the 
* soil is sufficiently dry. On wells they do not begin till later 
than on the canals, but it there is any summer rain advan¬ 
tage is at once taken of the moisture supplied by it. The 

t iloughings and harrowinw should be os frequent as possible, 
»ut they are naturally few ir on sailab lands, where the time 
allowed is short, than elsrt fhere. Sowings begin in October, 
and can be carried on in well lands up to near the end of 
December, but elsewhere they must be finished in November, 
because the moisture supplied by the rivers and canals is in¬ 
sufficient to mature the t rop if sown later. The amount 
sown is, roughly, a maund an acre ; but the later the sow¬ 
ings the more is the amount required. The seed is generally 
sown by drill (ndlO, as the moisture supplied by canals or 
the river has generioJly sunk somewhat by the time sowing* 
commence: if, however, well irrigation is available and the 
upper soil is moist, the seed is often sown broadcast (chatta). 
After the sowings are completed the land is generally left 
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I but after that it U watered iw CHAPTER U. A- 
! Manure is used where avail- 
digo plant are a-very favoiMite 

-__ irrf\vei\ HR H luiXOCl W h««t* 


AfricnlMre* 


llOtTii. vr* o**--. - - -- 

speaking generollj’, as that of the gram : the price variM 
of course a g^>od deal according to the prnxiniitj' of the 
marVet, and only a 8n\all proportion of the straw is sold. 

It will keep for about tvo years; after that it becomes red 
and sour. 

The root of the plant is known as muddh, the stalk as 
ndr, the leaves as pattr, the ear as sitti, the husk as ghrindi, 
the grain as ddna, and the beard as kanjdr or k(h. 

Barley (jnnl occupies about 1 per cent, of the cro^ B,rUy. / 
ping, and the area now grown is nearly twice as large as it 
was twenty years ago. The crop is grown in all soils and in 
aU parts of the district, mainly in small patches near weUs, 
and under ranch the same conditions as wheat. is 

a dark variety grown which is known os indarjau. The crop 
is generally grown on wells, and it is chiefly iped as^ fodder 
for horses,* It is very seldom intentionally mixed with any 
other crop, but owing to carelessness, a good deal of barley 
grows up along with the wheat. The grain is reaped a fo^ 
night or so before the wheat, and the outturn is much the 
same as that of wheat. 

Gram (channa) is grown in 4 per cent, of the cropped (•raa, 
area. It is (“ommon as a nahri crop throughout the district; 
as a saildb crop it is found chiefly in the upjier course of 
the Chendb and on the Rdvi. The crop produces, as a rule, 
some 5 maunds to the acre, but the quality of the produce 
is very inferior. The crop is grown, as a rule, in depres¬ 
sions with hard bottoms, or it follows rice in hard claj-s which 
have been drenched with canal water during the summer. 

Only one or two ploughings are required, and well water is 
seldom, if ever, given; but the crop is the better for rain 
in the wdnter. Ploughings begin in September, and the 
crop is ripe early in April. Manure is never used. Gram 
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is liable to damage if the frosts are hard, and if thxinder 
occurs when it is in pod. It is often grown along with 
turnips or peas, but is usually u separate crop. ^ It is not 
unfrequently used as fwider, esjierially when mixed with 
other crops. 

Peas (mattar or charal) are found mainly as a riverain 
crop, and their cultivation is especially common on the 
Sutlej in Mailsi. The peas of this district are nearly 
always used as fodder, especially for cows and she-bullaloes. 

They are, as a rule, sold standing, and the price received 
in an average year may be taken a.s Rs. 16 per acre. In years 
when fodder is scarce the crop fetches prices much higher than 
this. The soil affected by this crop is much the same as that 
which is suitable for gram; the mode of cultivation is very 
similar, and the two crops are often gfrown mixed. Peas are 
also grown along with methra. Peas can, however, be sown 
somewhat later than gram, and are usually pulled somewhat 
earlier. They are subject to the same complaints as gram, 
and the straw of the matured plant Ls utilized as a fodder. 

Fenugreek or methra is found in all parts of the district, 
chiefly in the neighbourhoo<l of wells, where its presence is 
detected by its peculiar ‘ pig->ty ’ smell. Tt is used entirely 
as a fodder crop. The land is ploughed for methra about 
October, and about half a maund of seed is used to the acre, 
llie crop should get four or five waterings during the 
winter, and is fit for u.se in February. 

Tobacco ftahSkun) Is found all over the district, and 
the cultivation is almost always carrietl on by well irri¬ 
gation. In the suburbs of Multdn, where this i^ a popular 
crop, two kinds are commonly grown, riz,, the country 
tobacco and the Kandlihdri. For country tobacco the seed 
beds are prepared in October or Xovember. and the land is 
ploughed several times, beginning from Octobt*r onwards; in 
Februnr\’ or March the transplanting takes place, and the 
leaves are ready in Jtily. The Khanddhari tobacco is an 
earlier crop, being commenced in January and cut in .Tune. 

The produce Is best if the soil is slightly saline; and the 
wells of the Tjodhrdn and Shujdbdd Rawa are said to produce 
excellent tobacco, mainly on this account. Half a ser of 
seed will furnish a seed bed sufficient to plant an acre of 
crop. Tobacco needs a great deal of manure and plenty of 
water. In tbe suburbs of Multdn the outturn and price are 
both higher, and the crop there will genentlly he sold stand¬ 
ing at an average price of some Rs. 120 per acre; elsewhere 
Rs. 60 per acre is a fe’r value. 

Very little rape is grown and practically no linseed; 
their place as oil-seeds being taken largely by ussun ftdrd 
mfra) and satthri (toriul. ITssiln is a mhi cn*p. being sown 
about the end of September and reaped about the beginning 
of April; while satthri is in a way intermediate between the 
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kharlf and rabi. being sown about the end of Aug^t and 
maturing in November. Ussun doe# not peouire niucb moi^ Acriceinm, 
ture* it^is grown on pure canal bdrfni estivation, and 
Sv foundin the Lodhrin and Mai si tahsils I is of^ 
found' in the outer reaches of well estates, where it 

wa“er if there is any to spare, but will suiwive well 
enough if there is none. It is also often grown with 
Sat^ri (the greater part of which is counted in the revenue 
records as a kharif crop) is not ^wn as a separate crop to 
anv great extent outside the Sidhnui area, where it u a 
very popular staple. Outside this area it is mainly grown 
along with turnips, and forms, when so grown, a green fod¬ 
der which is available for the cattle earlier than the turnips. 

Satthri as a separate crop is nearly always grown on pure 
nahri land; it requires a good deal of water after sowing, 
and is generally irrigated once a fortnight until the canal 
dries up. 

The Multdn district grows more lumips (gonglu or sdg) Tomips. 
than any district in the Punjab, and probably more than 
any dist'rict in Indio. This crop represents 6 per cent, of 
the cultivation outside the Ixtwer Bdri Dodb Colony and its 
function is to keep the cattle alive when the jowdr fodder is 
finished, until the wheat and the wheat straw are available. 

It is used to a small extent as food—^the stalks (gandall 
being cooked and the roots being eaten either raw or cooked 

_but it is not cultivated with this object. There are two 

varieties, the red and the white, of which the white are said 
to lie better and the more widely cultivated. The crep 
needs a fair amount of w’ater, and is seldom found outside 
the reach of well irrigation. It is common in all parts of 
the district. The ploughings begin in Julj*, and the seed 
is sown shortly' after. The crop receives six or seven water¬ 
ings during the autumn and winter:it is manured if poss¬ 
ible, and sometimes weedeil. The roots are not taken up at 
one time and stacked, but are pulled from time to time, 
from the end of November onwards, and given at once to 
the cattle. As a rule the tops and roots are given together, 
but sometimes the tops are cut and fed off separately, while 
the roots remain in the ground. The plants are never 
thinned or transplanted. The crop is sometimes grown along 
with other crops, such as methra, gram, .satthri and ussiin. 

The better class of turnips, whether kept for seed or in¬ 
tended for consumption, are taken up about February, and 
the roots are subjected to the process of ‘dakk.’ There are 
two varieties of this process: the first, which has the best 
reeults, consists in taking out the root, cutting off about one- 
thinl from the bottom and replacing it in new soil; the other, 
known as * ddtriwfila dakk,’ consists in taking out the root, 
making an incision with a sickle, and then replacing it in its 
old position. The latter, though giving inferior results, 
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CHAPTER D, A. rondera the root more immune from * tela,’ and is for this 
Atricaltnrt. reason often adopted in preference to the other. The seed 

of turnips is sometimes, but not often, sold for oil or mixed 
with flour to make oil-cakes for cattle. 

IQwlkatoos crop#. Mung and moth are not popular crops in this district, 
and mish is confined mainly to the upper part of the Chenib 
rererain tract. In this tract, too, the cultivation of rawdn 
(vigna catiang) is not uncommon, especially as a catch crop 
after the rabi. Chillies (mirch) arc very little grown, and 
hemp (hhan^ is only grown in small patches near fakirs’ 
dwellings. Henna (mehndi) is grown in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mailsi, and is not much found elsewhere. 
Vegetables of all kinds are grown round Multdn city, and 
.‘•mall_ plots of vegetables are commonly found on "wells, 
especially those with Araiu owners or tenants. Onions 
(vasal) are_ very commonly grown in such plots. In 
Tatehpur, in the Mailsi tahsil, the soil and conditions are 
especially suited to the cultivation of garlic (thorn), and con¬ 
siderable areas round the village site are there cultivated with 
this crop at high profits. A crop very commonly grown is 

the bdtaun or egg plant, of which there are two kinds_ the 

Lahori, which is ready in April, and the desi, which is ready 
in June, Dhania (coriander) with its white flower and 
iho blue-flowered kasni (endive) are also fairly comtuouly 
seen on wells. ^lelon-fields (vdri) are also common near 
Multdn, and their cultivation gives rise to a curioitt pioverb 
on the various fortunes of mankind: ‘Ydrf vichh kharbiine 
ruhde, apo apni jtl kai gore kai sinvle. Rabb wadda be 
parwd!’ (You may sow melons in a field, each in its proper 
place; some come up white, ■some red. God is mighty enre- 
less I) 

''hMHioferoi*. Some of the diseases suffered by crops have been already 

noticed, but some of the more prevalent and general of the 
crop diseases may be referred to here. Tela is an insect 
which chiefly attacks methra, turnips and toWco, apd many 
other crops: it makes its appearance both when th»* crop is 
young and when it is nearly ripe. White ants (siwi) attack 
the young crops or the roots of maturing crops in dry soils 
when there has been a lack of water: the injury they cause 
is also spoken of as *mvla.' A common cure for this 
disease is to get hold of a Kirar, called Miila, and to hit liim 
frequently until he leaves the field: he is afterwards ap¬ 
peased with a few vegetables. Various kinds of ‘ worms ’ 
(kira) attack jowdr, indigo, gram and other crops. Tbs 
‘ woim ’ that attacks indigo appears when the crop is young 
and is green in colour. The boll worm is a source of much 
damage to cotton. Wheat is also subject to rust (ratti or 
kungO if the spring is cloudy; and smut (kani) is also com¬ 
mon in wheat and other gmin crops. Hard frosts (p41al 
are injurious to gram, ussiin, tobacco and peas: and irmni is 
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said also to be damaged by lightiung. . Field rats gnaw the CHAPTraU, As 
roots of usaun, wheat, etc., especially in s^dy soils: crops AgricaltBrei 
80 damaged are said to suffer from toka (froui tukan, to 
eat or bite). Hailstorms are not veiy frequent, and the !>>*««»• of ctof*. 
damage they cause is usually confined to a narrow rone; but 
within the belt affected the crops are sometimes entirely 
destroyed. Locusts do f^at damage to almost all kinds of 
crops: the extent and character of the damage they do de¬ 
pends on the stage of growth in which the crops and the 
locusts, respoctiv^y, arc. 

The Mult4n and Shujdbdd tahsfls contain a number of Pratt sv3m$: 
fine gardens and the large profits they yield to their o^era 
explain the large increase in the area under orchards, there 
are three methods of garden culture: the owner may elwt 
to plant the garden himself and to water it by a special 
small well worked by a servant; or he may plant the garden 
himself and pay the tenant of the neighbouring well a 
certtain amount each year in money or fruit in return for 
the tenant’s supplying water; or he may give out the whole 
planting and construction to a tenant (then callwl a nasi ) 
in return for a share of the produce, generally a half, the 
most common fruits planted are mangoes and pomegronates, 
but apples, oranges, limes, vines, horse-radish, fawhd and 
kachndl trees are also common, 'The mango fruits after 
six or eight vears, costs very little to keep up, and is said 
to last for fifty or one hundred years. The pomegranate 
fruits after four or five years, and lasts for fifteen to 
five s'ears. The mango fruits in June and July; but 
there are some special kinds, found mainly in the south of 
Shujdbdd, which fruit as late as August, and are known 
as bhadri. Promegranates fruit in February, and oranges 
in Iffarch. The Shahpasand and Sufeda mangoes of Multdn 
and the Tori of Shujdbdd are well known; and in the early 
days of annexation while communication with Hombay was 
still undeveloped, one of the luxuries of the hot weather 
among Europeans in Lahore used to consist of Multdn 
mangoes. IxKmlly, a white pulp and a small stone are 
looked on as the points of a good mango. Good edible 
mangoes sell in the season for three or four rupees the_ set 
and there is a large expiort in the Lahore and Karachi direc¬ 
tions. .\ preserve and a kind of vinegar are made from 
mangoes. Txically, a white pulp and a small stone are 
looked on as the points of a good mango. Good edible 
auction to ‘ hai1thar$ ’ ; and there is & custom by which the 
owner after the auction is allowed within a certain time to 
sell to a higher bidder on condition that he pays to the 
original purchaser one-fourth of the difference in the bids. 

It is also customary for the owner to be allowed to take for 
his own use one .ser of fruits for each rupee of the purchtts<l< 

The purchaser in the ca.so of mangoes pays half down and 
half in .July or August; for pomegranates or oranges 
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one-third is paid down in July, and one-third in December. 
In some cases, where the outtum is apt to vary, the purchase 
includes the fruit of two successive years. 

In au ordinary holding in this district the well cattle 
will be fed in April on peas or methra, and os the wheat is 
cut they get grazing in the stubble; in May and June they 
graze in the wheat bubble or get fed on china or pea-straw; 
in ^Jiily they get the early jowdr, and wheat straw is also 
available; from August to December they get jowAr or green 
gra'is or lAjra stalks; and when green food is not available, 
then wheat-straw or dried jowAr is given to them. With 
De<'eml>er begins the turnip sea.son, and as the turnijM give 
®nt, green wheat is supplied as far as necessary, or the cattle 
receive peas and methra until the wheat crop is cut in April. 
During a large i>art of the year, therefore, the well cattle 
are stall fed; and it is, as a rule, only when there is wheat 
stubble or peas or fresh grass on the ground that they get 
anything like sufficient grazing. In addition to the peas, 
wheat, china, jowdr, and turnips above mentioned, there are 
several oth. r crops used wholly partly for fodder, such as 
rawdn, mash, massar, ^m, senji, ' methra and sawdnk. 
Sometimes crops, such as jowdr and turnips, shrivel up when 
young and become actually poisonous to cattle: this is called 
pat ha Ingna.* Cattle can graze freely among indigo 
plants, so long as they have not begun to seed, without 
injuring the crop. 

The date-tree Othnjjf) is one of the most remarkable 
jiroducts of the district. It is almost everywhere self-pro- 
duc^, and it is exceedingly rare to see date-trees artificially 
cultivated. The only treatment of any kind which they 
receive is a little lopping (chdiigi) in the spring. They are 
to lie found in almost all areas where there is a large amount 
of natural moisture in the soil; they do not grow in tracts 
8 Hbje<-t to fliKiding and in the higher tracts nwav from the 
nvers. Their chief habitats are the lower Udvi and the 
Chenab riverain near Multan; on the Sutlej they are 
comparatively rare, except in a cluster of villages near 
Fattehpur and Kahror. The date-trees are for the mast part 
female (mada), but a certain proportion are male (nar) and 
8 few neuter (khossi). These la.st bear only small shrivell^ 
dates without stones (gitak). or with very small stones. 
The mules and females are exceedingly difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish when the female is not in fruit’; and though the 
zamindars will detail to you many points of difference, their 
statements generally fall through when applied in piictice. 
Ex|>erienced men will often give absolutely different deci¬ 
sions ^ as to the sex of a tree; and as the Government reve¬ 
nue is taken on the females only, the enumeration for 
Government puqwses has to take place in the fruiting .season 
(June to August). A date-palm begins to fruit in about 
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five years, but does not give u full produce for some teu CHAPTER 11. Aa 
years longer. How long a tree lasts altogether is not known 
to the people, but their existence certainly exceeds an 
ordinary' human lifetime. The dst»-palm. 

A tree is sometimes charred by lighting a fire agraiii'.t 
it with the object of increasing its production. The spathes 
(sipi) of the palm begin to issue in Februarj’ from the 
terminal cluster of leaves. As the spathe opens, clusters 
of tendrils (known ns ghosha) emerge covered with little 
white waxy balls (biira), which are the flower buds. In 
April the fruit is the size of a pea, and is spoken of ns giin- 
dora. In .June and July the fruit has attained its full 
size and is called doka, and the unripe dates, which are to 
be ri}>ened by being salted are then gathered. Dates which 
fall from the tree are culled ‘ phus.’ In July and August 
the fruit ripens, and is then called pind. The ordinary 
practice is for the owner to sell his produce in advance to 
an outsider, who is known as the baikhar, and after the .sale 
the expenses connected with the date harvest fall on the 
baikhar. 

It is difficult to say what the average produce of a full- 
grown tree may be, but 20 sers may be taken as a fair 
average; the price varies according to the quality and 
demand from Rs. 2 to Rs. 7 per maund for drv date.s. The 
outturn is injimously affected by severe rains; and there is 
® ^caterpillar, similar to that which attacks gram, from 

which date-trees sometimes suffer severely. The produce 
IS eaten in four ways:—(i) As salted dates (luni pind): 
these are picked when unripe, and are rubbed with salt and 
kept for a day in a closed jar. They get good prices, as 
they are available early in the season. (/i) As nicke<l 
(van de pind), that is to say, fresh (tAza) as taken from the 
* 1 *^' t iP Dried (shangist). In this case the better 

cl^ of date.s are expased to the sun for a few davs, .after 
which they will keep good for some three or four‘months. ' 

{tv) Lhimn-pind or split dates. Inferior dates are split 
open, and the stone is taken out and the dates dried. The 
muse fmit (gadr) at the end of the season is given to cattle- 
t IS Imiled in water and then fried in a little oil; or else 
It IS given as It stands. Fruit that remains unripe to the 
inti ’a kokan and dates which are pressed together 

thirds of their weight in dryage; and drv dates sell in the 
^ason for .some Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 per maund The chief 
date markets are Tulamba, MultAn, ShujAbAd. JalAlpur and 
Fattehpiir; each of these supplies the count^v roS Wh 
inside and outside the district, and there "s al.” a cert^ n 
amount of export to Lahore and Amritsar. The dates ar« 
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cbaw&ra, etc., etc.), and in some places tbe produce of each, 
clump has a special name and fame of its own. The uses 
of a date-tree are by no means confined to the food obtain¬ 
able from it. The leaf stalk (chari) is in bad years cut up 
and given to the cattle with the wheat straw os fodder. The 
charts are also used for making light fences, frames, etc., 
etc., and the fibre from them is employed in making ropes. 
The pinufl} (bhiitra or phara) are used for mats, baskets, 
fans and ropes. The network fibre which is found at the 
base of each petiole is called kabal; and this forms a good 
light firewood. The fruit stalk, with the fniit on it, is 
called gosha; after the fruit is off it is calleil buhdra, and is 
often used ns a broom. The stem of the tree is called 
‘ mundh,' and it is used for rafters and, when hollowed out, 
for catile-troughs or for aqueducts on wells and jhaldrs. 
The wood, however, is soft and docs not last long. A 
cluster of stems springing from one stool is called ‘tbadda’ 
or (in Kabfrwdla) ‘chopa.’ Where dates are valuable, each 
clump, and in some cases each individual tree, ha-i its name 
by which it is known in the neighbourhood. The claster 
of leaves at the top of the palm is called gdchd, and in the 
heart of it is the terminal cabbage head called gari, which 
is edible. The date-stone is called gitak or gakkar. 

For the district as a whole, the area under the plough 
increased by 434,000 acres approximately, or 45 per cent, be¬ 
tween the 3rd and 4th Settlements; but of this large rise, 
270,000 acres approximately of new cultivation are attrfliut- 
able to the opening of the Tjower Bari Doab Canal. In the 
five tahsfls unaffected by this canal, the increase was 224,000 
acres approximately, or 23 per cent., particular causes being 
the extensions of the Sidhnai and Durdna liangdna Canals ; 
and the general causes being the improvement in irrigation 
on the inundation canals and the sinking of many new wells. 

As already noted, the colonists on the Lower Bdri Dodb 
Canal have not been slow to adopt the selected seed and new 
appliances advocated by the Agricultural Department which 
has devoted particular attention to the needs and opportuni¬ 
ties of Q new colony. The farmers have not only had the 
benefit of expert advice and scientific demonstrations, but 
they have been able to learn much from the practical results 
attained by large farms run on up-to-date lines. Among 
these special mention may be made of the large farm held 
by the British Cotton Growing Association at Ehdnewdl, 
where Mr. Roberts, the Manager, and a former Director of 
Agriculture in the Punjab, is doing most valuable work in 
demonstrating to farmers the great practical advantages of 
scientific farming on business principles. Generally it mav 
be said that the standard of f^griculture in the Widnewdl 
tahsi'l is high and that the cultivators are ready to adopt 
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new methods so soon as they are convinced of their financial 
soundness. 

The results obtained in the colony have not been with- 
out ^ efifect in the rest of the district, where a demand is 
arising for pure seed and improved implements, although as 
yet this demand is confined to a few men of enterprise, who 
take a personal interest in the management of their estates 
and are not afraid to spend money on experiments. Such 
men are found in every tabsil and their presence is a most 
favourable omen for the rapid development of the district 
when the Agricultural Department is able to extend its acti¬ 
vities on a large scale outside the colony. There is, in fact, 
very great sco^ for experiment and demonstration, for the 
system of combined canal and well irrigation, found on the 
inundation canals, while furnishing problems of its own, al>o 
provide ver>- great opportunities for profitable research. 
1 hat the Multdni cultivator is con8er%*ative mav be accepted 
as a tniism ; but the large amount of capital that has been 
expended within the past twenty years on the sinking of new 
wells, the making of emliankments and the clearance of irri- 
ptmn channels affords conclusive proof that owners of land, 
both large and small, are prepared to invest money if there 
is a reasonable prospect of a fair return. 

Statistics will be found in Table 20 of Volume B relat¬ 
ing to advances and outstandings under the I>aud Improve¬ 
ment and Agriculturist Ixians Act. An examination of the 
figures sho^ as one would expect, that the advances made 
under the latter Act vary greatly from year to year; but it 
also shows similar variations under the former Act and these 
ara not wpable of explanation by seasonal variations. The 
^th IS that neither Government nor the saminddr has used 
the Land Improvement Act to the best advantage In a 
district where the scone for new wells is very large and where, 
in fact, a large number have been sunk during recent rears, 
advances for this purpose should have been made on a‘large 
Male. But, if we except the years during which monev was 
freely lent and taken for the development of the Si'dhnai 
actual allotments have been very irregular 
and that the outstandings are considerably less than they 
were twenty years ago. There are several reasons for this ; 
but the chief ore the unpopularity of Government advances 
failure of local officers to popularise them. Most 
owners prafer to borrow at higher rates of interest from 
money-lendera than from Goverament. They complain that 
there is much delay and not a little corruption in obtaining a 
Goverament loan ; that the system of recovery is too rifid 
Md that while the village ‘ sahukdr ’ suspends collection in 

raaliMri'’* nuthorities not infrequently insist on 

realization esen if this involves the attachment and sale of 
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agricultural stock. There is some truth in these 
but it is also true that only too many 

reirt to the means of credit which c^ them trouble, 
oven though the ultimate cost may be heavy. As a resui , 
although the Land Improvement Act has been 
the development of the district, it has not been utilised as it 

should have been. 

Kelief under the Agric ulturist lAians Act has been fre^y 
given and taken. A failure of the canals is j‘ 

Smpanied bv scareity of fodder, and if the failure 
i^to a Uoml year, there is sure to l>e grave loss amount 

plough and well cattle. In the l^al 

vatom will rwiuire advances for seed also. liberal and lo^ 
distribution of loans can then do much to effect a rapid re¬ 
covery; and experience has shown that the return to more 
or less normal conditions is not long delayed. 

Muhin was the second, if not the first, district in the 
province in which f 

1904, owing to the efforts of Mr. (now Sir Kdward) Madagan, 
Settlement Officer, four societies were started at lhathi 
Ghnlwan, .Taldlpur Pirwala. Dunydpur and Makhdiimp^ 
Paharan. In 1911, a new society was formed at Lasnn by 
reducing the area of Thathi Ghalwan, but no further progress 
was made until 1916, by which time there were 4i2 meml^ra 
using Rs. 11.728 working capi^. In 1917 five societies 
wore organised, and the number slowly rt»e to 42 m 1|)I9. 
In 1920 ; a separate Inspector was appointed to the district 
and the number of societies rose nothin « 
the end of .July 1924, there were 186 Credit Swietiea, 4 for 
Silt Hearance, 2 Landholding, 2 Cattle Pure^^e. 1 Adult 
School, 1 Consolidation of Holdings, nnd 2 Secondary 
Financing Institutions, or 198 in all. 


Of the original societies, Dunyipur and^ Makhduinpur 
hftd to bo cloned owingf to unsatisfactory worlnn^. sTalilpiiT 
Pirwala suffered when it lost its Pre8i;ifnt, Sultan Ahin^ 
Shah, hut it is still carrying on work. Thathi Ghalwan stiU 
retains its old President, Syod Mahmud Shah, and is doing 
well. It has 84 members, and Rs. 5,000 capital. It ad¬ 
vances loans without interest and levies a fine on defanltm. 
The society formerly included lAisuri in its area, but this 
has now bw'ome the* headquarters of a separate society, and 
of a Credit Union, founded in 1918 through the exertions 
of the veteran Syed Phallu Shah. 


The Credit Societies are mostly found in Khinewiil and 
Shnj4h4d tahsils; the number of members in 1924 was 
OTer 4,000. the working capital was Rs. 3,35,000, of which 
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tho ffivater portion was advanced by the Central 
MulUn. The general illiteracy is an obstacle to 8ucce^3ful 
working, and there is much scope for improvement, \bout 
three lakhs of Tupees are on loan with members. 


These Credit Societies are Enanced by the Central Co¬ 
operative Bank, Multdn, and the Lasuri Credit Umon ; but 
these find it difficult to raise deposits locally and are them- 
selves lajrgelv dependent upon loans from other Central «anK» 
ill the Punjab. Their constitution is of the 1 unjab model 
tvpe. The Central Bank has both indi\ndual8 and societies 
as members, while the Union has only societies. Thej lend 
only to societies which hold shares. 


CHAPTER II. A. 
Africaltare. 
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tbe Lsad loiprovo- 
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Co*o|.eMtiT« So- 

cietiM 


The Silt Clearance Societies ale organisotion-s of irri¬ 
gators designed to secure the clearance of silt in a systematic 
manner. They are managed by Committees which aro autho¬ 
rised to carry out any work which has been allotted to a mem¬ 
ber but not completed by him, and to recover the cost from 
him. Thev have met with encouraging success in the early 
clearance of the channels and in a coaresponding increase of 
the area irrigated. 


The Landholding Societies are composed of cultivators 
from Hoshidrpur and I.rfihore districts, who have been given 
35 J squares of inferior land for cultivation, with a promise 
of occupancy rights. Tho idea is to imitate the Italian ex¬ 
periment of co-opeirative effort which has proved so success¬ 
ful. It is too early to pronounce any verdict upon their 
working. 


The societies of the district are under the supervision of 
*n Government paid Inspector, with his headquarters at 
Mult&n; they are audited b]f five Sub-Inspectors, towards 
whose pay the societies contribute annually 71 per cent, of 
their net profits. Three Honorary Sub-Inspectors assist in 
propaganda and supervision; and the Assistant Registrar, 
Montgomery, is at present in charge of the movement. 


In the Khiinewdl tahsil sales between private persons S* 1 m and mortgsg* 
are infrequent, while the cultivated area under mortgage re- 
presents a very small fraction of the total cultivation. For 
the rest of the district the following extract from the Final 
Settlement Report of last Settlement shows how the position 
of owners of land has steadily improved: — 


" A grave cause of anxiety at eettlement was the extent to which 
land was being transferred by agriculturists to money-lenders both 
permanently by way of sale and temporarily by way of mortgage. 
This tendency was effectively arrested by the Alienation of Land Act, 
and since this measuro became law a marked improvement bos occurred. 
In tbe table attached are the main statistics relating to alienations 
of cultivated land, tbe figures being taken from the Assessment 
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Report, of the dia««.nt UhaU. .ml not therefore relating to the 
(.me yew;— 


Tsbsii> 

Bauk. 

Mobtoioss. 

Percealagr 
of oaltivai* 
ad ana 

olti «)oee 
3nl Settle* 

uitat. 

CuUieaied urea wurt- 
gUftiai Sod 
StUlnatHl. 

Ceiliraled area mart- 
gtqei ai tiA 
StUlrmtat. 

In BCTM. 

Peiceat* 
age of 
wbola 

la acrri. 

Percent. 

age 

whole. 

MolUo ... 

ShojAMd 

Lodlinio ... ... 

Kabireila .. 

Mad*! ... 

Vi 

13 

13 

10 

8 

47,671 

21.333 

Su883 

10,441 

27,679 

17 

13 

16 

9-5 

14 

36.4 H 
17.944 
29469 
20,320 
81.6«>1 

IJ 

10 

13 

8-3 

V 


•• The proportion of the total cultivated are. Mid i. not wy heavy 
in My tahiO and the .ale. have been mortly either l>«twe«n ^ndiw or 
St^n »Kricnltnri«to. In every tahafl. th* percentami of the esti¬ 
vated area*under mortgage hae faUen, and in four of t^ ‘“rtn«/nSa 
ha. been a docreaM. subetantial in some ci^, of t^ 
mortgaged At the same time the natnw 

chanc^ Much of it now relates to traasfera for fixed peri«>^, at 

teri^Mtion of which redemption will be automatic, while tte 

(fve fom of lekha-mukhi mortgage is now found in a much smallw 

area than at settlement. In several tahsfls, there hw 

tion of the mortgage debt despito the increase in the value of land. 

which, 08 the following Uble shows, has been general:— 
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Tahtfl. 


Yrar*. 


Sftle 

price. 

Hortgage 
value. • 





R«. 

Ha 


( 

1993-94—1607-08 


W 

76 

Multin 

-1 

19I3-U—1917-18 

... 

348 

fl 


c 

1993-04—:897.08 

- 

03 

8 S 

Shajibdd 

... J 

1913-14—1917-19 

... 

202 

98 


*•1 

];i94.96—1S994I9 

• •• 

66 

62 

Lodhrin 

1914-15—1919.19 

— 

149 

78 



1993-94—1897-99 

• a» 

64 

76 

Eahirwila 

'{ 

1912-13-1916-17 

... 

136 

69 



1894-95-1999-99 

• •a 

47 

62 

JdaUd 

"1 

1918-14-1917-18 

• ee 

164 

62 
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“ Tbe ktAtirtics of alieoAtioiu taken os a whole, afford etrikine CHAPTER II, A. 
evidence of real development.” 

The figures for agricultural stock will be found in Table 
22 of Volume B. For pur]>oses of comparison it has to be (g) AprictiRnral 
remembei-ed that at the enumeration of 1919-20 a method of 
classification was adopted which had the effect of bringing 
many more animals into the class of yoxing stock, so that the 
decrease in the number of full-grown animals in several 
tahsils is less than appears from the table. In the district 
as a whole, a large increjise has occurred owing to the import 
of cattle into the Lower B6ri Doiib Canal Colony, but in 
parts of tbe district the fodder scarcity of 191^19 and sub- 
sequrnt epidemics of cattle disease were responsible for wide¬ 
spread mortality. The district is rich in cuttle, though 
many are of inferior stock; and the large increase in the 
numl»er of milch animal.-', especially buffaloes, is evidence 
of agricultural prosperity. Except in the Kh4newjal tahsH. 
the number of importe«l animals is a small proportion of the 
whole. During recent years there h3.s been u largo rise in 
the value of all kinds of agricultural stock and their produce 
and the profits are large; but tenants have been the chief 
gainers. The spread of cultivation has resulted in le.s.s im¬ 
portance being attached to flocks of sheep and goats, while 
the decline in camels is a natural consequence of the coloni¬ 
sation of large areas of Government waste. 

In the older tahsils of the district the same cattle are ballock> 

used fo#" the plough and for the well ; and in either ca.se the 
turning is always from right to left, and the inner bullock 
must in either case be tbe stronger. At the well it is said 
that three-fifths of the whole strain falls on the inner bullock, 
and two-fi{th.s on the outer. There is a great deal of breed¬ 
ing done lc.cally, but many of the better claas of cattle come 
from outside the district. There are, generally speaking, 
four local breeds recognized, viz., (i) the Bhiignari, a tall, 
very expensive animal, usually found in the higher lands of 
the Shujfihdd and Multiin tahsils; (it) the MassuwAh (from 
Dera Ohnzi Khan\ a small strong breed; (Hi) the DAjal. 
which are looked on as slightly inferior to the MassnwAb; 
and the locally ,hred cattle (tal de), which are mostly of 
an inferior de.scription. The BhAgndri cattle have generally 
♦o Ik* paid for in cash: the other classes of foreign cattle are 
bought on a year’s credit. The dealers come round in the 
autumn or spring; after selling w roj Kvav oS .faq^ isn.»jj « 
year, and return at the expiration of that period to demand 
its price. The class of cattle found in the lower lands near 
the river.— i.e., where the well water is near the surface and 
the jungle scarce,—is poor in quality and size: thev are for 
the most part locally bred (tal de). Their size is from 10 to 
1^2 hands, and they cost Rs. 1,5 tc lls. 40 a piece. In the 
higher lands, where the wells require stronger cattle and the 

iK* 
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l. irrazing is more abundant, the animals are almost always 
imported and are of a much finer class, beinR large, white, 
heavy animals with short horns. About 60 per cent, of them 
are castrated, and their price runs from Its, 50 to Rs. 1*0 eacn» 
A bullock is generally purchased for use about hi.s fourth 
year, and he will usually continue capable of work until his 
Eighth or tenth year. The bullock at various ages is spoken 
of by the following namesWhile suckling it is called 
or vachha ; from suckling to puberty, vdhar; and when full 
grown, ddnd. While it has milk-teeth it is called khfra ; 
when two teeth, dunda; when four, chaugd; and when six, 
chigga. The age is told (os the above expressions indicate) 
by the teeth ; and there is a proverb, which says: .Tinhnu 
d'd jam sahi, un de daud dekhiien, ' which means that 
there is no object in looking at the teeth when you have 
known the animal from birth. Another saying illustrates 
the familiar terms on which the people live with their rattle; 

• Ohar jam te hiihe dhi'ngar ' (It was born in the house, and 
yet the owner puts thorns at the door to keep it out!) The 
loss of its hump bv the ox in days of scarcity is alluded to 
in Uie following saying: ‘ Burre tiin hurra kuira: na dand 
di kuhdrd, na jowSn dd turra ’ (Great are the evils of famine: 
the bullock loses its hump, and the young man the project¬ 


ing end of his pagri). 

Cows are kept everywhere for breeding purposes, and the 
oivners drink lUe buttermilk (chhd^ and eat the ghi obtain^ 
frmii them. Tu the neighbourhoml of ilnltdn city there is 
n constant and good demand for the milk (khfr) for sale, hut 
elsewhere the milk is seldom sold. The ordinary peasant s 
cow gives comparatively little milk, and the best milkers are 
the cows kept by Gujars and Ahlrs in the cantonments and 
tlieir immediate vicinity. 

Female buffaloes (manjhl ore very commonly kept by 
the people owing to the large amount of milk which they 
give and their number has largely increased during recent 
years. The milk and ghf are both considered inferior in 
quality to the produce of the cow: hut on the riverside the 
people profess a partiality for the milk of the buffalo. Male 
huffnloes (sdnh) are comparatively few and though they 
are occasionally castrated and used at the plough or on the 
well, their extra strength is not sufficient to make up for the 
extra expense of their keep ns compared with oxen, and they 
are of no use for work when the weather gets hot. The 
people still to a large extent—though not so much as for¬ 
merly—^mako a practice of killing the male offspring of 
buffaloes as soon as horn; whence the saying: ‘Wih majhfn 
de dil, jo putr kohdwan te khfr duhdwan ' fBravo for the 
spirit of the she-hiiffaloes I they have their sons slain before 
their eyes and yet give milk to the slnye^.s^. The price of a 
buffalo ranges between Rs, 70 and Rs. 140. 
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The diseases from which cattle and buffaloes chieHy CHAPTER ll» A. 
suffer are four in number, viz., rinderp^t (mai-rdnf, mdtd, Airicolture- 
mata r&ni), foot and mouth disease (mahara or munh-khi^), 
gloss anthrax (ghut or galghotii), and a form of sudden Ms^cnltarml 
death called sdng. Of these, foot and mouth disease is per- 
haps the most common, especially in the early summer, but piMMM of rsttte 
it is not generally fatal; while rinderpest is both very pro- »i>d boflaloa*. 
valent and very fatal. 

Camels are especially common in the MaiKi and Kabfr- 
wdla tahsfls. where there is most jungle for grtuing. The 
camels are of two kinds—one kept mainly for nding, end 
the other mainly for pack transport. The riding camels are 
mosflv from Dahdwalpur and Bikam'r. but there is also said 
to lie a goml Iffeed in ShujAbiid. The iiac.k camels are mostly 
bred locally. The riding camel is the better bred anim^, 
but he is an exotic, and is more liable to ailments than the 
pack camel. Camels are very seldom castrated, and the se> 
rices of the stallions are usually provided gratls^bv their 
owners. The best pack camels are those of the ^bfr^la 
and Mailsi tahsfls. those in the south of the disftrict being 
rather poor in size and quality. In the two north^ tahsfls 
there are several large owners of camels among tb# Tjongnals, 

Hirdjs and other tribes; but elsewhere Rrhey are mostly m 
the hands of small owners. A ramindiir of any position 
generally keeps a camel to ride upon; but the bulk of the 
pack camels are not kept by zamfndtirs, ^t by Bilucbfs and 
other miscellaneous tribes whose hereditary occupation is 
camel breeding, and who are known collectively ns Dakhnas. 

Pack camels sell for any price between Rs. 80 and Rs. 250, 
the average being about Rs. 150. 

The female camels (dachi) are not usually laden, being 
kept entirely for breeding and for milk: they and the young 
camels are driven from place to place by the Dakhnas, 

Bilnchfs and others through the wastes of the district. 

The camel until he is one year old is called toda; from 
then till two years, mazat; from two to three years, trihdn; 
and from three to four years, chhatr. A camel under three 
•or four years old is also calle^d lihAk. At four years old 
camels lose their milk-teeth and the permanent teeth come; 
so after this age they are named according to the number of 
their teeth, rh., doak, chauga, chhiga and nesh, according aa 
they have two, four, six or eight teeth. A camel becomes cap¬ 
able of bearing loads when he has four teeth, that is to say. 
when he is about six years old. The camel eats almost any¬ 
thing. but is chiefly grazed on kikar branches, on the camel- 
thorn shnib, on j41 and karil trees, and on Uni or khdr. TKe 
proverb says: ‘ Uth je kanken chhoriye, watt jaw&hin khd ; 
kuttd rSj bathaiye, chnkki chattan ji. ’ (Though you leave 
a camel in the wheat, he will still eat camel thorns. If you 
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put u dog on tlie throoo, he will still run and lick the mill¬ 
stone.) So, too, the fact that the camel grazes on the jil 
is g^nendly evident to the no-striU, and the local equivalent 
for ‘ plain as a pikestaff ’ is ‘ uth de munh vichhon jal di 
l>r> ' (the smell of the jal from the mouth of the camel). The 
camel is so conspicuous an object in the life of the people 
that sayings connected with it are verj* common. Such are 
‘ Uth da udz Kajdwa trutte ’ (If the camel is pleased with 
you and begins to frisk, crash go the kajdwas); or ‘ Uthin 
phar na awe, te borin latta mdre ' (He cannot stand up 
ugain.st the caineU, so he kicks the camel’s loads) or ‘ Uth 
di lahai charhAi har do la’nat’ (Mounting a camel or dis¬ 
mounting, one is as damnable as the other). 

The camel is shorn usually once in the year, and from 
its hair (luillass) rope- (niahdr) and coarse* sacks (boris) are 
made: the hair is seldom sold, but if sold it would seem to 
fetch about 6 ser.s to the rupee: and a camel provides on an 
average about a ser of hair in the year. From the camel's 
hide are made the kuppas or large jars which are used for 
cnTTving ghi. The milk of the camel cannot be made into 
butter, and it is mostly drunk by the breeder*, and camel- 
herds themselves: yjth persons not accustomed to it, it act» 
as a nolent purgative. 

Sheep are found all over (he district, and are owned by 
the landowners tbeniselves or by the tenants and the village 
menials. They are generally grazed along with the goats. 
No spe<rial breeds are said to be grown and no particular care 
seem to be taken about the breeiUng ; but a distinction is 
made between the hornless (ghnni) and the homed (singlf) 
varieties of .sheep. The male lambs are generally killed and 
eaten a day or two after birth, and those that are left are 
never castrated. Sheep an* shorn twice a year, at the be¬ 
ginning and the end of the hot weather, and each sheep 
gives about three-eighths of n ser of wool each time it i* 
sheared. Tlie wisol sells generally for about R-. 27 a maund, 
and there is a considerable demand for it in Multdn for ex¬ 
port. Full grown .sheep are very seldom killed for meat, 
e^ccept for European consumption. An ordinary wethei 
fghatta) in the district sells for about Rs. 6; a ewe (Tihed) 
for a little more ; and lamhs (lela, leli) for much less. 
Sheep, Itesides suffering from rinderpest and foot and mouth 
disease are especially liable to pleuro-pneumonia (phepri) 
and to violent diarrhopa (rikhi). 

Tlie goat is. in some ways, a more valuable animal than 
a sheep. It is only shorn ojire n year, and its hair (jatt), of 
which about three-eighths of a ser is obtained at each shear¬ 
ing, sells at Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 per maund. The she-goat pro¬ 
vides milk to the peasants and is in milk for five or six months 
at least in each year. Goats, too, are commonly killed. Ky 
tho.se who can afford it, for human food, and goat’s flesh is 
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preferred, as a rule to mutton. Goafs ““‘S CBAP^ 

ropes and is used for horses’ nosebags ^ ^ wdf- 
shV-poat sometimes sells for as much a^ Rs lo. 
nan- goat will fetch on an average about Ra. 6 to O. 

Two hrwds are recognised, viz., the desi or common ^at, 
and the barpari- The latter is reddish 
•y built and provided with good horns. Goats 
are said to be obtained originally by putting a chmkdra to 
a she-goat. The goat is a voracious fe«^er, and is especially 
destructive to young trees. In the early spring it gets fod¬ 
der, and when disparaging a ‘Jack-in-office, the pwple say: 

‘ Dhai dihare Chetr de, kudde bokarwdr’(1 he goatherd leaps 
in his pride for two and a half days in Chetr )- The ffoat is 
subject to much the same diseases as sheep. 

The most common contagious diseases among cattle Y® JfttTcM 
foot and mouth disease, rinderpest and hiemorrhagic ^septi- pep^rtiiMiit. 
i'iPmia. The two latter are controlled by the inoculation of 
cattle with protective sera, and, thanks to the activities of 
the Civil Veterinary Department, the prejudices of cattle 
owners against this form of prevention have largely di.^ 
api»eared. The Department now regularly receive appli¬ 
cations from eaminddrs for the vaccination of their cattle 
previous to the rainy season when outbreaks of hxemorrhagic 
septiewmia generally occur. The veterinary work of the 
district is under the control of the Rnperintendent, Cinl 
Veterinary Department, South Punjab, whose headquarters 
are at Ferosepore. There are six veterinary hospitals, one 
at each tahsil headquarters, each in charge of a oualified 
Veterinary Assistant. In addition to their hospital duties 
Veterinary Assistants tour in the villages for the treatment 
and prevention of contagious diseases and for the supply of 
medicines for sick animals which cannot be conveniently 
brought to the nearest hospital. While mnch_ remains to 
la done to place remedial and preventive facilities at the 
disposal of cattle owners, marked progress has taken place 
during recent years and scientific methods sue growing in 
popularity among the people. The Civil Veterinary De¬ 
partment is also doing much to encourage cattle breeding 
by the supply of good bulls and the castration of poor ones, 
by the dissemination of sound ideas and by practical assist¬ 
ance and advice on the occasion of cattle fairs. 


A District Stock-breeding Association has been formed Stock-birwiiag.. 
for the purpose of improving the breeds of all kinds of do- 
mesticated animals. There are a District Committee with 
the Deputy Commissioner ns President, Tahsfl Committees 
with the Tahsflddr as President of each and Znil Sulv 
Committees appointed by the Tahsfldfir. The fee for mem* 
hership is Re. 1 pen* annum. The money is collected in the 
sails, banked at the tahsfls and managed by the Tahsil Com* 
mittees. It is used to provide prises and fodder at cattle 
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■CHAPTER n, A. fairs and hulls and stallions in the villaf^s. Xine horse 
A«ric^are. cattle fairs have been established, six of which occur in 

G) AFnealtormi March and April, and three in the autumn. The District 
fctock— Board arranpes these fairs and takes 2 per cent, on all sales of 

Stock-brctdiofr. animals at the fairs. The Stock-breeding Association works 
hand in hand with the District Board and the latter has dis¬ 
continued the purchase of Hissar bulls in order to devote its 
funds to aiding the horse and cattle fairs, giving premiums 
for the best animals of whatever stock, and paying the salar¬ 
ies of two touring Veterinary Assistants whose work is to cas¬ 
trate all the unfit male cattle and horses. A considerable 
number of animals have been treated this way and interest in 
the work has grown. The movement is however still in its 
infancy. 

In anticipation of an increased demand for .stud bulls in 
the different districts of the Province Government has len.sed 
lands for cattle-breeding farms to a number of grantee.s. 
The breeding o^rations on these grantee farms, of which 
there are two in this district located at Teh^ngirdbad and 
•Teh4ni4n, are under the control of the Civil Veterinary De¬ 
partment. At .Teh4ngir&bad farm, the area of which is over 
4,000 acres, a herd of the Montgomery breed is main¬ 
tained comprising 8 bulls and 500 cows.' The area of the 
•Tehan:^n farm is 3,800 acres on which a Montgomerv herd 
of .3 bulls and 12.5 cows is maintained. Surplus male and 
female^ young stock bred on these farms are distributed at 
concession rates to approved cattle breeders in the districts. 


(A) of IrriK*. 

^n. 


A de.scription of various systems of cultivation has been 
given in an earlier portion of this chapter. TTie main sources 
of irrigation are from canals alone, from canals and wells 
combined and from wells alone. 


In the Khinewdl tahsil, wells are found only in the 
strip of land bordering the Ra'ri which does not receive canal 
irrigation and even there many of them are falling into dis¬ 
use. In the other tahsfls they are an essential part of the 
agricultural system and it is to the large increase from 
lft,343 to 26,576 wells between the third and fourth settle¬ 
ments that a considerable part of the great improvement ia 
rural conditions must be ascribed. 


The only form of well found in this district is that 
known as the ‘Persian wheel’ well. It is generally made of 
masonry but occasionally in the river lands (more* especially 
on the CHienab) the masonry extends only as far as the water 
level, and in such cases the well is known as a ' Kharora ’. 
Kachha wells, made entirely without masonrv, are very un¬ 
common. 

The value of a well depends on the quality of the water, 
on its depth from the surface and on the continuity of the 
supply. Wells are occasionally found in which the water 
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from the river; and the 
whole of the district i.s 
within reasonable dis¬ 
tance of the river, we do 
not find any wells of ex¬ 
traordinary depth, al- 


Utir ami .Sbllmal 


21 


37 


IVaWft ••• cn/* ^ i 

thoueh those in the centre of the bar tract are deep enough 
and in the Tldwa Circle of the Mailsi taluil are as deep as W 
feet. The average figures for the district are shown in the 

margin. ,. . . . c * 1 ,-. 

The third requisite in a well is the constancy of the 
supply affonlwl by the subsoil water. There is everywhere 
a stratum of water-giving sand, which is known as the jocnn, 
and whuh it is the object of the well-sinker to re.-wh. .\s 
he goes down below the surface, the first water he meets is 
a trickling and dirty moisture, which is known ns 
and which is of a flnctuating character. The real ]^rman- 
ent siipplv (or ‘ shauh pani ’ as it is called) is found in the 
sachh only, ami the diver knows by examining the soil 
which he brings out whether he has reached the desired 
stratum or not. 

The agriculturist about to build a well first chooses a 
suitable spot, if possible a little above the level of the area 
he wishes to irrigate. He then traces the circle of the well, 
and he sets the labourers to work, under the supe^ision of 
the village carpenter, to dig the cylinder or ' h/utr ’ down to 
the water level. The wooden base of the brick-work (known 
as tahrang) is then hoisted in with the aid of a large crowd 
of neighbours and fixed in its place at the bottom. On this 
the brick-work is carefully built up, the bricks being joined 
with mud (gara) instead of mortar, and the masonry cylin¬ 
der is completed to the level of the ground or to a height 
of some three or four feet above the level of the ground. 
On to this cylinder is then attached an apparatus known as 
the pal, which consists of transverse sticks and thick ropes 
of twisted *<tr grass (called ‘ wnt arranged so as to hold 
the earth taken up from the well and to act m a heavv 
weight to depress the mn.sonry cylinder. The driver or tobi 
now beginn his operations; working with a huge mattock 
(Jcahi) attached to a rope, which he from time to time fixes 
into the subsoil, and which is in turn withdrawn and hauled 
to the top of the well. The diver’s work is exceedingly hard 
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CHAPTER 0. A. 
A(ric«ltare 


(I) .‘'Titern 
gatioa— 

W#U,. 


of Irri- 


owing to the phyAicai streagth required and the cold damp¬ 
ness of the air he has to live in, but he is fed on the beAt 
during his term of labour. As he works, the cylinder slow¬ 
ly si^Mides until it reaches the true w^cr stratum, which 
is generally some 10 to 15 feet below the place where it 
first touched the water. The pal is then removed, and 
the ndl or cylinder is completed by the addition of the 
gadohar or upper portion and the g^, which is the por¬ 
tion projecting above the ground. 


The well cylinder, if carefully constructed and made 
with good bricks, lasts for an unlimited length of time; and 
dais or old disused wells of previous centuries are often 
dug out again and made fit for use at small expense, A 
good well will nee<l cleaning out once in every five years or 
so; n had one oftener. _Thi< is done by attaching n rope 
and ’uattock to u revolving arrangement in the form of a 
capstan (known as a dol or uiA), by which the extraneous 
silt at the bottom of the well is gradually cleared out. A 
well, however, is subject to various forms of disrepair and 
weakness, and when suffering from these is spoken of as 
being ill fbi'mdr). If the original sinking was not carried 
to the right point, the well soon begins to run short of 
wnter (chora ho vendd). If the bricks at the side of the 
cylinder begin to give way; the well’s ‘ waist ’ is said to 
break <kanir trut vendO; or if a large hole is formed in the 
cylinder, an outlet is said to l)e formed (mori nakal paO: 
in such cases the damage is known as bhattha (bhattba 
pai ga{). To avert disaster from such accidents, it is usual 
to in.sert a wooden cylinder fitting closely inside the circle 
of the well, and some six to ten feet in height; if laid l>elow 
the tilwang to prevent the intrusion of sand, the frame¬ 
work is known as a ‘JeothP, if laid above the tilwang to 
support the sides of the masonry cylinder, it is known ns 
a ghanda. Such a framework may keep a well going for ten 
or twelve years longer; hut to use a well repaired is prover¬ 
bially looked on as the equivalent of wearing old clothes that 
have been stitched together. 

The wood-work of the well (choh chakkall is constnirt- 
ed in the same way ns in the rest of the Punjab, thongh the 
nomenclature in some respects varies. The chief parts of 
the framework are the horizontal wheel (chakknl) the ver- 
rica! pole on which it revolves (hurjal), the horizontal 
beams below and above those (bhumf and ktlnjan), the pillars 
on which the upper beam rests (munnfin), the seat on which 
the driver sits fgndhO, the shaft connecting the two wheels 
nath), the vertical wheel (chakli), the vertical apparatus 
for drawing up the water (Tmir). the ropes (mahn. the sHcks 
connecting the ropes (rerbin), the earthen pots (lote^ the 
wooden projechon to keep the ropes in its place (sutarlnrl; the 
cog f(hSkn). the splash-board to prevent earth from falling 
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Into the well (chaman), the small conduit CHAPTER U. A. 

^ur the water (parchha). ihe f A^cdiar.. 

Skee the water further 1“^ •fr-TOinto wEii^ it (*) 8y»t«.. o! Irri- 

wkich this conduit rests (jhal) and the exstem into whn h it 

pours the water (khadd). , , , .1 w.n. 

The erea imitated by a »eU variea a gatji deal, not only W.IU. 
aceoidinic to the etate of the well cylinder, but aUo *™ord- 
S to tte amount of aid mceired from canals or totU^ 
end according to the degree to which the toll 
ture. The averape areas matured in “ y®®*; ® ^ 


Per well in nwe. 

Hithir. 

L'tir. 

IliwK. 

Sellmal. 

AhTtw tmitnrefl 

80 

2U 

IS 

21 


The rate at which well irrigation can be earned on of 
course varies immensely, but a normal rate of irrigation 
would seem to be a little over one-fourth of an acre of 
ploughed land in twenty-four hours, the well being worked 
hard all the time. Wheat irrigated during winter by an 
ordinary well probably receives water at the rate of some 
three or four days to the acre. 

The Government canals of the district are— Cin«u. 

(t) The old inundation canals. 

(it) The Hdjiwah Canal. 

(it'O The Sidhnai Canal. 

(tv) The liower Bari Dodb Canal. 

( 1 ) The old Jnvndation Canalt. 

For the history of the inundation canals and their con¬ 
dition at different times the reader is referred to— 

(a) A report prepared by Mr. Morris, Settlement 

Officer, in 1895; 

(b) Appendix I of the Completion Report (1895) of 

the Multan Canals; 

(c) Appendix B of the 1884 Edition of this Gazetteer, 

and 

(<0 Chapter T, Section C, of the 1902 Edition. 

All the inundation canals are, comparatively .speaking, 
of recent formation, the most ancient of them not having 
been dug much more than 200 years ago. They would ap¬ 
pear to owe their existence to the drying up of the Beas 
and to the change in the course of the river Rdyi which 
rendered it incumbent on the inhabitants to devise some 
other mode of providing water for their lands. 
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CHAPTER D, A. The niana^reuieQt and control of the canals is entirely 
; — in the hands of Government, and all the main canals owe 

Airicaltor*. their ori(tin to the direct or indirect snpport of the Govern- 
it) SritAiu of irri- ment in power for the time being; some having been dug by 
3 tioo— the former miens of the country, and others by powerful 

zamindars or associated village communities aided by Gov* 
emment. The majority of the Chenab canals were made 
by the Pathaus when holding the position of mlers in 
Multtln and Shujabdd; whilst those on the Sutlej were 
chieflv dnsr bv the T):imlnntraH, a powerful tribe, 'vho on 
the extinction of the Moghal power completed the conquest 
of this part of the country, and continued in possession 
until its acquisition by Panjft Singh. One of the largest, 
however, of the Sutlej canals—the Diwdnwah of tabsfl 
Mails!—wa.s excavated by Diwdn Sawan Mai, who also en¬ 
larged and improved several others, and showed great liber¬ 
ality in making grants for the re-excavation and improve¬ 
ment of the canals in general. 

Sixty years ago there were thirty-four canals of which 
twenty issued from the Sutlej and fourteen from the Che- 
ndb; hut this number had fallen to nine only in 1900 and 
a further reduction to seven had been effected before the 
4th Settlement by the linking up of different canals. The 
advantages thus gained and the general character of the 
different canals at the 4th Settlement are briefly described 
in the following account:— 

The Chenah Syntem of Canal*. 


TUr MfttiUl. 


The Dorum 
tuigiim sad W«l! 
MobammxL 


The Matital which takes out a few miles below the 
junction of the Rdvi and Chen4b is the least satisfactory of 
the Chenab canals of the district. Its head has been fre- 
iiuently changed and. although the one now in use is fair¬ 
ly satisfactory, there is, of course, no certainty that it will 
not be cut away. Of late years, in comparison with other 
Cheniib canals. Matital has opened from two or three days 
to two or three weeks later and has closed some six to four¬ 
teen days earlier. .\bout the 15th of May is the normal 
time of opening, but during the past three years it has brcn 
well behind this date; it rarely runs later thaii the 20th of 
September and frequently closes earlier. Cotton is an un¬ 
certain crop which has usually to be matured with the aid of 
well water, and canal sowings of wheat are subject to large 
variations from year to year. The chief nahri crops in the 
kharff are jowAr and til, while in the rabi as much wheat 
as possible is sown with canal water and matured by the wells. 

The ^Gnnina TiOngtina canal and the TTali ^fohammnd 
canal with its branches have a common head. They 
separate at the Bos.an Regulator about 14 miles distant and 
flow in a south-westerly direction through the Mulf^n tahsfl. 
giving irrigation in each of the five assessment circles and 
continuing beyond the Shujdbtid boundary in which tahsfl a 
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few villages only obtain water. They irrijjate on both sides, CHAPTER U, A. 
but the Government distributaries take off from the western T :l 

bank. The 'Wali Mohammad irrigates much the same vil- ■* 

lages as at the third Settlement, but in 1903 the Durdna (t) 8yrt«u of Irri- 
Langdua was extended to the extreme south of the tahsfl; K»bo&— 
new distributaries were made and the art*a commanded by T^. 
it was largely increased. Inigation from it is fairly satis- ^ 

faeloiy, but is not so good as on the Wali Mohammad. 

The third Cbendb canal is the Sekundardlidd with its S. kanJ«rib«U. 
head ten miles below that of the Wali Mohammad. It flows 
south-west through the Multdn Hithdr irrigating on both 
sides, but mainly on the west; near Sher Shah it sends off 
the Gajjuhatta canal from which the Upper and Lower Bakli- 
tuwnh and the Panjdni branches take off lower down. The 
Gajjuhatta and its main branch, the Panjdni. had formerly 
separate beivds, but these were amalgamated with the 
kundardbdd soon after the third Settlement and the upper 
branches of the latter were deepened and widened in order 
to provide for the combined supply necessary. At times 
of full supply the main canal and its branches run simul¬ 
taneously, but at the beginning and end of the season, and 
in poor years at other times also, they run by rotation. Irri- 
gatnrs complain that they have suffereil in consequence 
but their complaints will not bear investigation. Both the 
Gajjuhatta and Panjdni formerly took off much lower down 
the river and one necessary result of the amalgamation has 
been to give better command. At the same time, the re¬ 
gulator below Sher Shah allows the best use being made of 
what water is available. Instead of a low supply in three 
separate canals, a good supply is given in turn to each of 
the branches and the greater efficiency of the supply while 
" compensates for its shorter duration. 

of the various systems has been accompani¬ 
ed by the ^duol introduction of pakka outlets and of re¬ 
gular distribution by means of chakbandi, which thonirh 

extensive than 20 vears ago. 

At the same time. Government minors and distributaries 
have replaced ramfnddri channels. As on the Sutlej canals 
a necMsary incident of these changes has been the redne- 
hon of the excessive supplies formerly taken by the big men. 
and mere IS no doubt that, when chakbandi wos first mlopt- 
"M. •<. rpducfiens in =ome villages were drastic. Where th» 

excessive, it has generally been revised, but 
rather ^ changes has been to benefit the small 

Sr use nf economise in 

ftLI” ♦alisrt there are some very powerful Hindu 

other .«>“Plaints^are most com- 

1 ? Q«^*rion is rarelv advanced but 

"reM.oo.Ily ^all ftj 
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CHAPTER n. A >ame wheTdisSbution ia^not 

sisr “■ “•E«r::rxn-.CT^^^ S3 

fairlv numeroua, but are not so extensive as on «« Sutlej 
M^nuL in this and the Ixidhrin tahsil. There are 
private channels, but they «lo not compare in length and depth 
with those of the Mails! taJisil. , , r iU 

The Sekundardbad is at present (1920) the best of the 
Chendb canals. It has an excellent head; it generally opens 
a few days earlier and closes a few days later than the 
Mohainiuad, and the villages on it arc, with 
well commundwl. The soil m the majority of them is good 
and many of those situated in the Hithar also benefit from 
their proximity to the river. 

B3ochiiiw*h. The fourth Chenib canal is the Ilil(Khunw-ah winch 

serves some twenty villages towards the south of the Hithar 
Chendh in Shujdbdd. It opens late and closes early and 
little kharif crops are grown on it. The ram is genemlly 
good and the villages on it, though not first class, are above 


Effect of the Triple 
Cans! Project. 


. (a) The MeOti Cenal*. 


average. 

The Triple Canal Project by drawing off supplies of 
water higher up the river ha.s hud an advet^ effect on the 
canals ahrive deiS'ribed, though information is not available 
from which the extent of the harm done be accurately 
measured. A conipurisjin of the dates of opening and closui'e 
would seem to show that the canals open rather later, hut. 
on th© otlier bond, close a f©w days later than in years 
preceding the triple project. The value of the river as a 
source of supply is less than it was, hut the loss on this 
account has been partly made good by the more efiicient 
utilixation of available supplies. The deterioration u most 
serious in bad years, when late openings substantially re¬ 
duce the areas under indigo and cotton, and early clMures 
affect the yield of cotton and rice and curtail the rahi sow- 
ings. 

The Sutle} System of Canals. 

In 190.3 several inundation canals were linked up so as 
to form the Mails! canal, the various branches of which! 
have now a common head. The regulator and escape are 
sHnated at IslAmdeh and for some fourteen miles below 
this there is little irrigation on either side. At Karampur, 
the Diwdnwah takes off, striking north-west and irrigating 
a large portion of the TTtar and a few villages in the R4wa. 
Other branches on the right hank in this tuhsfl are the 
.Tdmwah Khnrd, the .Tdrawah Kalun and the Chattarwah, 
On the left bank, there are Government minors only in 
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the 6«utli-wc.st comer of the tahsil, but from Eamuipur ou- CHAPTER H. A. 
wards are direct outlets through which water reaches the i— 

fields via zamindari channels. The linking up of the van- Africoltore. 

ous independent units has enabled the Irrigation Depart- (t) s.vitcm of Irri 

ment to control supply down the brunches, and to the con- i?*«oo— 
sequent curtailment of wastage must mainly be attributed 
the extension of the irrigated area that has occurred. The ranalt. 
villages that have gained most are those on the south of 

the main canal, in many of which the irrigated area has 

doubled or trebled since the third Settlement. The estates 
lying below the middle of the branches have also benefited, 
but not quite to the same extent. The advantage to the 
tail villages is more doubtful, and on the Diwanwah—which 
was the main canal—it is i>rohiible that some estates have 
'ufiered. On the whole, unification has conferred immense 
benefit to the tahsfl. The full advantage has not, how¬ 
ever, been reajMMl owing to inadequate control over the in¬ 
ternal distribution. There is no proper system of outlet.s, 
no regular chakbandi ns the term is understood on the 
Sidhnai and perennial canals, and no effective means of ad¬ 
justing the supply to local requirements. Except in the 
south-west comer of the tahsil, there are no Government 
minors. Owners of land have to bring the water from the 
canal branch along private kassis and from them to the fields 
along small water-channels or paggus. Co-operative owner¬ 
ship and clearance of kassfs within a simrlo estate is foirlir 



From the attArbed stfitemon* _:ii i.. 
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CHAPTER n. A. to 1909-10 with the last eight years “ ^***;“‘=* ” 

. — apparent for the canal to open later and to close • 

Afnctulnrt- 


(i) Syitani of Irri- 
gstiin— 

(a) Tb< Uftilit Csoslt. 

latf. 

Mmiai C&silu 

IMU of opoDioK. 

D»t« of clojore. 

1 ■ 

No. of dey* 
cioel *u rOQ. 
uieg during yecr. 

1B030« ... 

7tl> U>t 1903 

4th Novouibrr 1003 ... 

I**2 

1904-0S... 

IStk April 1904 

8r£ l>Mainb.r l'J04 ... 

t83 

190S-06 . 

lOlb April 1B05 

6tb Drcrmbrr 1105 ... 

333 

i«y!-o:... 

latli April 1W6 

3rd Novrinhir 1906 ... 

300 

I«.7-C8 ... 

S4tb Apr! 1907 ... 

26th Octobrr 1907 ... 

198 

190S-09 ... 

rZnd April 1909 

I4th NoTcinbrr 190S » 

907 

1900-10... 

STtU April 19C0 ... 

4lt> Oct .her 1909 

161 

10H)-ll ... 

27(li Msv 1910 

33nl October 1010 ... 

160 

101M2... 

SCth April 1911 

O.b December 1911 ... 

331 

leis-u ... 

lit April 1013 

5Us Jannary 1912 ... 

SW 

lOlB-U... 

nth Hsy 1916 

4tb Dereuber 1913 

903 

1914-16 ... 

IStb April 1914 

20th November 1014... 

217 

1816.16 ... 

IStb Ntr 1916 

4tb Dteember 1 *16 ... 

2'16 

1916-17... 

4t<> Jane 1910 

20tb December 1016 ... 

300 

1917-19 ... ; 

29th April 1917 

IStb Xorerobtr 1917... 

109 

1 

191819... ; 

9th Jvoi 1018 

3rd Decimber 1919 , 

178 


(I) n- Mobammsd- These two canals which were fomerly separate have 
Ssrdiowi^ now a common head at Hassu Jjya and fl^ow m one channel 
for about 8 miles, then branching at Shahpur and ta^g 
‘ a north-westcrlv direction in alm^ imrallel lines. Thej 

irrigate mainly in the I^idlirdn tehsil but give wat« te a 
few villages of ShujAbdd. They have W considerably im¬ 
proved of late years and are now efficient. 

^ This canal takes off from the Kotla creek which 20 years 
•airo was in the main stream of the river. A change in the 
•course of the latter so adversely affected the supply that 
about 1910 a feeder channel was dug connecting with the 
EardArwah At the beginning and end of the season the 


Ib* Bshivslvait. 
liOilirin. 
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^al W the be^lit of surplus water from the Sardarwah CHAPTER n. A. 
but although this h^ done much to remedy the evik^ CHAPTMUA. 

suiting from a defective head, the canal remained for some Atricolmrs. 
years the least satisfactoiy of the Sutlej system. A recent « . »r-i 
change in the river has, however, much improved matters, tton. ^ ™ ” 

A.*; difference between perennial and inun- _ _ __ 

>1 I , , ® being higher than ihe bed level of pwemikl cftOAla. 

i head. The uncertainty which this dependence 
involves is a factor of great importance in the s^tem of 

fro^ven” explained, has to be'adjusted 

accordance with the supply of the 
and varying period during which the 
^nals flow makes an auxiliarj- form of irrigation practi- 

k Lna^Kl" imitation canals 

I asswiated with the number and efficiency of 
the wells sunk in the canal areas. 

^“‘***' ** complicated by 
wveral factors. The constant variation in supplies the in- 
^mpleteness of the system of rd;6ahn, a!id mfiors th. 

number of direct outlets, the liability of deterioratkn to 

It rsSddT^’h*® of the head owing to silt deposit 

or a sud^n change m the coarse of the river—all militate 
agamy efficient distribution, and, although much has 

ifwu''"the remediable 

aetects, the elements of insecunty are still great. Amiin 

there is necessarily much waste of water. The long zamfn 

miniSS,tion”a‘rouI^e%riii?''i^^^^ ad-OcvupUr.* 

ii,- __ , '^nrce or still greater economic waste was 

ances were io?e^V’’ **®^*°^. V which silt clear- 

Yirtri? Lb'S foonom'ic chnnm -W'ch «ii 

the whole of the silt cl<«ranrL Ti. ^ •”‘'7^ 

Clearances. The occupiers rates 


chapter n, A. 

Afrfcahart- 

(A) Sjfitim of IfTi 
gation— 

Occopim’ rote*. 
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introduced at the Third Settlement were not heavy and the en¬ 
hancement (25 per cent.) taken at the Fourth Settlement 
intentionally kept low so that the tenant problem migrht 
not be ajrgravated and as little disturbance as possib e occur 
in rents. The sanctioned schedule of rates is as follows: — 




R4TS rSB ACBB. 

Cls<«. 

Crop, 

flow. 

Lift. 



Us. A. r. 

R». A. r. 

I 

Rice, pvpfort ■*<1 

cmAt. 

3 0 0 

3 t U 

II 

Cotton, til .•• ••• 

■* « 

1 11 0 

III 

Olbor khotif crop* ... 

1 12 0 

1 S 0 

IV 

BsbkcTOt* — 

12 0 

0 IS 0 


It applies to the Chenab and Sutlej .systems. 

(it) The Hajixcah Canal. 

The Uijiwab canal owes its origin to the enterprise of 
a Khikwini Path6n, Ghulani Mustafa Khan, who was one 
of Siwan Mai’s k&rdars, and afterwards tahsild&r of Mailsi. 
In the Eegular SetUeiuent he held the contract for the reve¬ 
nue on the ‘ bir ’ lawls in the east of the tahsil, and, with 
the sanction of Government, built the Hdjiwah canal to 
irrigate a portion of those lands. At the Second Settlement, 
his son, Ghuldm Kadir Khan, received from Government in 
proprietaiT right a tract of (50,000 acres irrigated by the 
canal, and the grant wsis formally confirmed by a deed exe¬ 
cuted in 1886. . 

In 1888 Ghulim K6dir Khan died, leaving four -wns 
and unfortunate family disputes were followed by serious 
mismanagement of the canal. In December 1888 it was 
placed by the civil court in charge of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, and shortly afterwards the Government took ow 
the canal on the authority of a clause in the deed of 18w. 
Between 1890 and 1892 it wa.s administered ns a provincial 
work, but in 1892 it was transferred to the Imperial Head, 
and since that date the accounts of the Hajiwah canal have 
been amalgamated with those of the other Sutloj inunda¬ 
tion canals of the district. The Government administra¬ 
tion of the canal was contested by the three younger sons 
of GhuUm Klidir Khan and the suit was finally decided 
by the Privv Council in 1901. The bed of the canal was. 
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t ‘Srhr?:nL°,' ““ 

fettered in iu action “1 .Government was left un. 

ment of Government hnt *1“““ ** *** * **'® manajfe. 

leyes of whichTh^ «“j«y ««rtain pri^- 

niL to lb. «»l o( cuLZ™ i '• '”“•«»» of ™tor 

made i^he**war*l^°to °7^a> errant of land 

land., tbo p4nUr,irt, ?>■“. «' 

obt “Sidi; kL™”' 

’IfS'Khl;'’*,?.""■* P"" “r H‘«« Mob.„„od 

fbo ™.e JT d.:t 

rabi shall be limiJS"^, ibr?Kn"^^®r^tL^’na^elv^- 

R«. A. r. 


Klotr 

l.ift 


0 12 0 (wTst-nt. 
0 9 0 




Clw*. 


Crjp. 


Ram vm* aosk. 


I 

n 

III 

IV” 


Ri", gartlni, p«p;i«r and aii?ar- 
c»i*«. * 

Cotton and til 

Olhar khartf oropa ... ... 

Itabi crop# 


flow. 


R*. A. r. 

Sue 

2 4 0 
1 12 0 
ISO 


Lift. 


a* A. r. 
s 4 u 

I 11 0 
ISO 
0 13 0 


to adjust any difference between (a) the nronS^^I^ 

of clearance and managrement debitable to * 

lands, and (6) the total amount of the water nit« ^ ” 

from them ■ Tli*» me water rates recove: 

w^ if"’ "tot ons of the Khdns wUf nay the sa 

any rehilS S tff "** l^entiUed 

the excess of the proceeds of the water ra 

o2 


CHAPTER n. A 

Africallar*. 

ih) Sjatrm of Irri^ 
tratioo— 

< ifoti piers' ratea. 
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CHAPTER D. A. over the cost of cew *o 

ti - Khans in the future bo entitled to such excess, 

^ Africelter*. jheir relations are concerned. 


(AJ N;«t«a of Irri- 

oltoa— 

Oecnpian' taIm. 


lanus oi lutii -- 

IV.—In calculatinp the cost of clearance and 
ment for the purposes of (a) above some addition should be 
Z «.D«seM the proportionate share of overhead 
rharires The KhAns will at the end of the first five years 
be e^itled to any excess there may be in (b) over (a) du^ 
i^/the quinquennium and the rate for the 
qu’lnnium should be fixed so as to make (a) and (b) as nearly 

as possible equivalent. 

(ttt) The SidhTiai Canal. 

lE 

SbiE sit 'K.r*^sr, 

- Vr' s"? Muir 

R4vi extending from the town of Sarai Sidhu to Multa^ 
to be supplied by means of a dana across 
stream end of the straight and permanent 
as the • Sidhnai ’ which extends for 7 nules below Tu- 
lamba. The Bdri Dodb canal was at that time 
terminate at or near Tulamba, and it was sup^sed that th 
tract intervening between the terminus and Multdn “'8^* 
eventually be irrigated by means of some such canal as bad 
been proposed by Lieutenant Anderson. The question was 
first regularly investigated in the course of the sur^ya of 
the Lower Bdri Dodb undertaken in 1870—75, in the l^t 
of which years two alternate estimates were submitted by 
Mr E C. Palmer for a permanent and for an inundation 
canal 'from the Sidhnai reach which ainounted to 
Bs. 16,68,317 and Rs. 6,85,289, respectively, exclusive of in¬ 
direct charges. The project, however, remained in abeyance 
owing to the increased expenditure on other large schema 
then in progress, and to the doubts that were ^entertained 
as to the reliability of the data on which these estimates were 

based. . . . , < • u 

In 1882 the Government of India invitM the l^njab 
Government to submit proposals for nyv Imjretion Works 
to he constructed out of loan funds and the wheme 
Sidhnai canal was then reconsidered tor 

a General Estimate, amounting to ?"• * 

worded to the Government of India in 18M, to 
Hon was accorded in 1884. The work for Hie most part 
was curried out by Mr. MmT>ean. Ex^utive Ei^eer, ^ 
bv his assistant Mr. Johnston. Work wm st^ed in De¬ 
cember 18M, arid the canal was opened for imgotion on 
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the 27th May 1886, m the khanf - 

acres were matured, which were 20,479 Agricaltv*. 

aucceeding rabi making a total area of 26,456 acres of cro^ 

Wght fo maturity in the first year after opening The W ^ rf twi- 
canal as originally designed was practically “ 

the following year, when the irrigated rose to 

acres, although in the estimate of 

anticipated after the irrigation had been fully dereloped 
was 48,000 acres only. 

The success of the canal was thus immediate and com- So»»idl«ry C»a^ 
plete, but during the course of ita construction it ^ 
found necessary to propose a sbght extenMon of the 
scope of project. As earXv as 1884 the laminddre of the 
villages situated on the right and left banks of the Ka^ 
below the site of the weir, then under construction, 
alarm, and submitted petitions regarding the probable eff^ 
of the new channel on their existing irrigation from the 
river, which was effected from open cuts in the banks Ihe 
question was promptly investigated and it wm found that 
these cuts were placed at such a high level that they were 
onlv effective when the river was in high flood, at which 
times they would be practically unaffected by the Mual works. 

It appeared probable, however, that there might be some 
decr^se in the area below the weir, which had previously 
been covered by high floods, and that the prosperity of the 
villages concerned would be affected by the emigration of 
the cultivators to the more favoured tracte command^ by 
the new canal; and as it was undesirable that these viUaps, 
which were not at their best in a very flourishing condition, 
should be reduced to greater straits by the opening of the 
Sidhnai canal, it was proposed to provide irrigation for such 
of their lands as could be commanded by two subsidiary 
canals taking out from the right and left banks 
weir. It was. at the same time, pointed out that a toird 
canal might be usefully taken out from the left bank of 
the river about ^ miles above the weir which would com¬ 
mand a small tract that could not be reached from the 
adhnai canal. Esrimates were accordingly prepared lor— 


Ist, the Kuranga canal, to take out from the right 
flank of the Sidhnai weir; 

2nd, the Easal Shah canal, to take out from the left 
flank of the weir, and between it and the head 
of the Sidhnai canal; 

8rd, the Abdul Hakim canal, to take out from the left 
bank of the river, about 3§ miles above the weir. 

The Kuranga and Fazal Shah canals were opened for 
irrigatioo in the months of June and July 1890, respectively, 
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CHAPTER n, A. 
Agri cmltw . 


(k) 8/item 
^■•Uoa— 

Hc«d>wark> 


•f Irri- 


jwd th® Abdol Hakim in the khahf 
Since then several email extensions 
dutribntaries hove been made. 


of the following year, 
of the canal and its 


• he^works of the canal consists of a weir built 

right acroM the cl^nel of the river and at right angles to ita 
the distance between the right and left flank walls being 
737-5 feet, “"d the wtual width of the Sidhnai reach at thS 
point Wg alwut 800 feet. The crest of the weir is at the 
general evel of the nver bed, or R. L. 463-5, the level of the 
floor of the canal regulator immediately above it being I foot 

“ divided into 32 bays of 
-0 feet each by piem 7-5 feet in height and 3 feet in width. 
1 He tops of these piers are connected at their upstream ends 
by timber beams 18 inches in width and 12 inches deep, and 
the venU thus formed are closed by wooden needles placed 
nearly veAcally, so that their lower ends abut against the 

® supported at the iipper ends 

by the beams over the piori. 


CocertaintT of 


r-k inundation canals of the 

rhendh and Sutlej in that it possesses a weir, and it differs 
from the perennial canals because its supply is more liable 
to fail at onti^l masons of the year. The strict rule govem- 
mg the ih^bution of water is that the main canal has 
the prior claim the surplus being first divided between the 
Kuninga and Faral Shah and the balance going to the Abdul 
Hakim. In practice, the rule is not rigorously enforced, 
but ^en so, the subsidiaries often fare badlv compared with 
he Ridhnai proper and, on the average, the duration of 
their supplies is from 88 to 97 days less than on the main 


The nature of the supply vurier much from year to 
year, but it may be said generally that there is adequate 
water for the kharlf, and, except in very bad vears, for rabi 
mwwgs; m three years out of five, the supply extends to a 
further watering in the rabi; in one year out of five it 
continues throughout the cold weather; and in another year 
the canal opens sufficiently early to help the maturing of the 
rabi crops. The conditions, though markedly superior to 
those on the inundation canals, are still uncertain, since 
the supply is apt to fail when most needed. The conse¬ 
quences of failure are, however, less serious than formerly, 
owing to the large increase in the number of wells. The 
canal irrigates the greater portion of Eabirwdla and a con¬ 
siderable portion of Multan, and in both tahsfls the area 
served by it compares favourably in every way with the area 
dependent on the inundation canals. This superiority is due 
ms^ to better supply, but also, in part, to better control 
and distribution, which approximate closely to conditions 
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on tho perennial canals. There is as yet no good reason CHAPTER n, A. 

to suppose that the Lower Bari Do&b canal has adversely 

affected the Sidhnai. The present working arrangement is * 

that the latter canal should receive 3,400 cusecs subject to (A) Sy«t«m of Irri- 

a minimum of 700 cusecs being available below Balluki. — 

This allowance was fixed after full consideration of the re¬ 
quirements of the canal, and it is probable that it will 
suihce for present needs, although it leaves little, if any, 
surplus for further extension of the irrigated area. 

The greater portion of the area commanded was, prior c«!onB«lioB. 
to the construction of the canal. Government waste, which 
in the absence of water could not be profitably brought 
under cultivation, and from which only an insignificant 
revenue was realized in the form of grazing dues. ^V hi^ 
the canal oflicers were engaged in providing water for this 
considerable area, the duty of introduuing colonists into 
the waste lands and making suitable arrangements for the 
new settlements devolved on the civil officer. A siniBar 
duty was simultaneously imposed on them in connection 
with the new Sohfig-Pdra canal, which was also under con¬ 
struction at the same time; but the settlement of both these 
comparatively small tracts was but a prelude to the colo¬ 
nisation, on a far larger scale, of the vast area of the Crown 
waste which was afterwards to be undertaken on the Chen&b 
<'unal. The great importance of these pioneer experiments 
was from the first fully realized by the late Colonel Waoe, 
who, us Pinancial Commissioner, took a deep personal in¬ 
terest in the scheme, the general p^ciples and main d^ 
tails of which were formulated by him on so sound a basis 
that as regards the Si<Uinai canal, success had been assured 
even before his death in 1889. The colonisation of the waste 
lands covered by the original scheme was carried out from 
first to last by Major Hutchinson, Deputy Commissioner 
of Multdn. The lands were, for the most part, given out 
in 90-acrp plots, and of the new lessees about half came 
from districts other than Muhtin. The immigrants inclnd- 
ed Kambohs and Arfiin .Tats from Chunidn, Bhadechds from 
Amritsar, Hajputs from Jullundur, etc., and the colonisa¬ 
tion of this canal is noteworthy as the first suoceeaful in- 
stanoe in the historv' of the province of the transfer of con¬ 
siderable bodies of agricttlturists from the Central Punjab 
to other and less thickly populated tracts. The terms on 
which the lessees on this canal have at various timM ob¬ 
tained their grants are described in Chapter I, Section 2, 

Vol. I. of the Colony Manual. 

Owing to the relatively small cost of construction and pinaockl malu. 
the very short lead through which the supply has to be 
carried before iirigntion (K>mmencee, the canal has always 
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given a very high financial return, the figures for the last 
few years being as follows: — 


1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


40*06 net return in capital cost. 

M 


1922-23 ... 44*,54 „ 

year 1922-23 was the first in which the last revision of 
the assessment was operative. 


The canal has not wanted its sacred bard, as the follow¬ 
ing verses from a poem by one Wasfra, Mdchhi, of Zorkot, 
will show:— 


Wib nmhr oj^bi &i 
Pint piwan mU> KhoiUi 


Tk* eamaJ nmf in rtrtt. 

... Wob, tho woodwfnl cnnol bn. com*. 
... All Ood’. people will receire mter. 


Ab Lit Pibib ki Akhhnri... 
Nnwln nnbr di knro ti]rfri 
Nnbtn to mnrdi bn! kbnlkat .{ri 
Ifinhna kiti be hewnfii ... 
Wnb nnbr njiibl ii 
Bn] Kbivin anb Kbndli ... 
Cbnrb Jinion Sibib jo ijn 
Jil M nnbr kdn kbnUvn 
KnI mibntiio mjj kbiyn 
Znlb mnnUn tokri rbii ... 
Wnb n.hr njdbl ii 
Pini ptwnn mb Kbodii ... 
Pini Koknrbnttn ndn iyn 
Jitbe Sibib bnn^ln pnwi jn 
Ziltidir mnkin banijm ... 
Kininj^oin kitib kbindbii 
Wnb nnbr njibi ii 
Rnjj kbiwin mb Kbodii ... 


The LieQtrnnnt-tmvenior'. order cnine. 
BoIId n new cmnni. 

Kin: nil tbe folk will die. 

The mini hnve plnyed lu fnW. 

Wnb. tbe wonderful mnnl hni come. 
All Ood'i |ieople will mt tbrir fulL 
Jobniton Snbib mme. 

IVbu had tbe caiml ilus- 
All tbe worker, ate their full. 

WcMoen and men lifted haekeU. 

W’nh. tbe wonderful mnnl ha« come. 

All Ood*. people will rereire water. 

Tbe water rame to Kokarbatta. 

Where the Sahib built a bungalow. 
Zillidira ronatmcted bouaea. 

Kindngoi opened their boobik. 

Wnb. the wonderfnl canal baa come. 
All tiod’a people will eat their foil. 


Considerations of space prevent the quotation of tha- 
whole poem, which paints in a most vivid manner the im¬ 
pression made by the canal on the people, and their joys and 
troubles during the early days of the new irrigation. 

The only private canal properly so-called in the district 
is the Qhul&mwah in the Mailsi tahstl, which was excavated 
from time to time between the First and Second Regular 
Settlements by GhnlAm Mohammad, Daulat&na of Lnddan, 
whose Uncttl descendants are the owners of the canal. The 
greater part of the Iwd irrigatiid is owned by the owners of 
the canal, and on this the rents taken vary according as the* 
tenant does or does not g^ve * chher’. Other landowners 
who use water pay a canal charge of 10 annas per acre 
matured for flow irrigation and 8 annas per acre for lift irriga- 
tion. In addition, they are liable for chher at the rate of 
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one man for 96 days for each of 30 acres irrigated Ae CHAPTTO 0. A. 
acreage of one year determining the * chher ’ demand for Atriceltv*. 
the next year. If ‘ chher ’ is not gipen, a charge of 8 annas ^ ^ 

per day is imposed. The flnctnating revenue rate on lanm _ 

irrijrat^d by tbe Gbaldinwah is 11 annas par ^re 

reprasentinpr a concession of 8 annas in comparison witn tne Privet* ••a*u. 
revenue rate for lands irrigated from Government canals. 

In addition, the owners pay a royalty of Rs. 760 per annum 
for the use of the river water. 

It mav he useful to note some of the local terms used Cui*! t«rniiiiolo«y. 
in connection with the canal arrangements. Ijand which is 
easily commanded is spoken of as * lahu^*, and land hard to 
command as ‘otar’; these terms are applied also to the water 
in either case as well as to the land. An aqueduct is called 
a * sandla ' and an escape * tal, ’ a dam or regulator on m 
canal or large water-course is called * thokar, ’ a temporatv 
dam on a small water-course is a ‘chhap* and a dam of earth¬ 
work at the end of a water-course is a ‘sukhand’. A large 
branch of a canal is known ns *lar', a smaller branch as kassi 
or *wnhi' and the small water-courses as ‘pnggu*. The head 
of a canal or water-course is ‘mundh’ and the tail ‘rand'. 

English terms, such as ‘minor’, ‘regulator’, ‘escape’, ‘berm’, 

‘syphon’, etc., are also not uncommonly used by the samfn- 
dirs. 

(iv) The Loirer Bari Dnah Canal. 

The headworks of the canal are situated at Ealloki in 
the Ijohore district. The canal draw« its supplies partlv 
from the Il4vi and partly from the Chendb, the surplus 
waters of the latter being discharged by the Fpper Chendb 
Canal into the Rdvi just above the Balloki Weir, The area 
served lies between the Rdvi and the old bed of the Beds 
and consists of a narrow strip 150 miles in length and from 
16 to 20 miles in breadth, situated in the Okdra and Mont¬ 
gomery tahsds of the Montgomery District and the KhdnewdI 
tah'sfl of Multdn. So far as the latter tahsfl is concerned, 
the greater part of the area now irrigated was typical high 
hdr country with very little, if any. cultivation, hut with a 
fair growth of wan. jhand and karil shrubs. Immediatelv 
south of the Bdvi, however, there is a belt of low-lying land 
formerly irrigated from wells and river cuts, part of which' 
now receives water from the canal. 

The length of the main canal is 134 miles, and there 
are 36 major and minor distributaries with a total length 
of over 1,000 miles. Construction began in 1906 and irriga¬ 
tion in kharff 1913. the area of Crown waste which wilt even¬ 
tually be irrigated being estimated at 1.450.000 acres. For the 
colony as a whole, about 60 per cent, of the Crown area has 
been or will be alloted to peasant colonists and the indigenous 
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population, and 8 per cent, has been acquired by auction 
purchaaera. The leraaininK one-third is devoted to special 
objects which include j^rants to landed gpentry and on 
service oonditions, and for irrigated plantations, horse-runs 
and cattle farms. The colony is thus lacking to some extent 
in hocBogoueity and the absent landlord is the cause of much 
inconvenience to the administration and a source of economic 
weakness. On the other hand, the resident colonists include 
niany sturdy peasant cultivators of the best type to be found 
isi the Punjab and the example of industry and enterprise 
set by themlis having a benehrial effect on the indigenous 
population. The advent of the canal has, moreover, res- 
tore<l to affluence several of the leading families of the dis¬ 
trict, who were fortunate enough to own land on it or to 
whom Government has made generous grants. 


(«) * 
Ckib tputi. 


B«Ui mta 


SEtTTION H.—Rkxts, Wages Axn Prices. 

In the five tahsils outside the new colony 71 per cent, of 
the cultivated area is tilled by tenants-at^will, but on 3*9 per 
cent, only of the area are cash rents paid. The only tract 
where such rents are common is in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Multan city, where they average the very high value 
of Rs. 16 i»er acre matured. In other parts of the district 
proper they are not sufficiently common for any safe conclu¬ 
sions to be drawn from them regarding the rental value of 
land; but, so far as a comparison is possible, the detailed 
statistics collected at settlement show that cash rents Have 
responded to the large rise in the value of agricultural pro- 
*1!*“ indicate a very substantial increase in 

the prmtfi of owners of land. They fail as an accurate fniide 
|i?Bneral, because they are usually taken on 
S^od lands and the tenants are often Hindu lessees who. bv 
the exercise of every careful supervision over their sub-ten¬ 
ants, are able to secure a fair return on the lease-money. 

In the Kbdnewdl tahsfl cash rents are paid on less than 
1 per cent, of the cultivated area and average Rs. 16-12-0 per 
acre. Although to some extent the rents paid are specula- 
tive, their high level is a very fair criterion of the return 
which an OA^er of colony land regards as reasonable when 
he himself is able neither to till it himself nor personally 
to supervise the cultivation, or the division of the produce. 

In the district as a whole, rents at revenue rates are paid 
on a very small proportion of the cultivated area and tenants 
whe pay sucJi rates are usually Crown tenants. 

Excluding the ^dnewal tahsil. 66 5 of the cultivated 
and yz per cent, of the rented area pays rent in kind. The 
»te foUows the class of cropping and for the same field may 
therefore vary from harvest to harvest. A field may for 
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instance, pay ird on pure ch4hl crops in the mbi ; i on pure CHAPTM U. B. 
nahri crops in the kharif; and ? tbs as chdbi-n^ri in Rtnt*. W«*« and 
following rabi. These variaUonB though not corded in the Pnea.. 
village note books are observed in practice throurtout tto 
district. Moreover, the customary «tes M 

be accepted subject to certain qualifications. In the B.ui nmu. 

place, the dues of the superior proprietor, if any, and of the 
rillage menials are always paid from the common W ^ 
tore the crop U shared between the laniUora and tenant. 

A share of Jrd in the name of the landlord does not therefwe 
mean that he obtains that fraction of the whole produce. In 
the secAind place, there are certain crops of which he obtains 
either no share at all or only a nominal share; there are othei 
cyrops such as wheat in which the tenant is entitled to cor- 
UuD fodder coucesaions; the owner often advances se^ or 
money to the cultivator without interest and not lufre- 
quentiy he loses his capital; he is responsible for repairs to 
wells and to the ^uses of tenants; he may be responsible for 
the silt clearance of water channels and in the southern tah- 
sfls the ordinary custom is that he should olea'* them; sorae- 
times he pays the occupiers' rates on canal irripited lauds 
though this is rare. On the other hand, the nominal share 
he is supposed to receive may be supplemented by extra dues. 

Formerly dues of this kind were of n varied charucter, and 
instances of customary cesses are still found. But the ten¬ 
dency is to allow ancient dues of this sort to lapse and to 
levy in their place a consolidated surcharge on the owners 
share in the shape of so many seeis per maund of the produce. 

This practise, though not yet general, has much extend^ 
during the past 25 years and is very .common on the Sidhnai. 

'The rate varies much from village to vdllage the maximum 
being 5J sers per mannd and the minimum I ser. The more 
common rates are 3. 2 and / sers per mannd. 


If iu» regard be paid to the luHitions and de«luctions 
jientioned above, it may be said that the customary rates 
of hatai for different crops are— 

Ch4hi Jrd or Jth. 

Chfihi-nahri ^ or ^ th or Jrd. 

Nahri J or |th or Jrd. 

Sailfib J or Jrd. 

When allonanre has Wn made for other relevant fact- 
OTB the detailed estimates made at Settlement showed that in 
different tracts the landlord’s share varied as follows: — 


Chihi -23 to -39 per cent. 
Cbfibi-nahri -32 to *53 i»er cent. 
Nahri ’39 to *54 per cent. 

Sailfib -39 *o -53 per cent. 
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i^HAPTEK n, B- • ®«t";een the 3rd and 4th Settlements, there waa little 
„ - increase in the nominal rates of kind rents, but an appie- 

***“**’l52r «ria du^***°° obtained by the le^ of 

is ©oib Colony, the usual form of rent 

haff parties, each taking one- 

Io« 1 ‘“® ‘^>’^>ble produce and each paying one-half of 
the land revenue, cesses and occupiers' rates. 

In Table No. 26, Volume B, comparative figures are 
given for rates of wages and hire since 1870. These have 
to be accepted with some caution since, in the case of rural 
labour, cash wages are usually supplemented by payments 
in kind, the value of which is difficult to estimate. The 
census of wages which is now held every five years does, how¬ 
ever, furnish fairly reliable material from which conclusions 
may be drawn, as special care is then taken to eliminate 
exceptional conditions, to ascertain with accnnic:\' the charac¬ 
ter and value of the various supplements and to distinguish 
clearly between urban and rural labour. The last census 
was held in 1922 when for several reasons wages were at a 
very high level. Not only did they show the full effects of 
the war, but they had also been inflated to some extent by the 
abnormal high prices of food-stuffs current during part of 
the year 1921. These had necessitated an increase in wages, 
and, in accordance with normal economic experience, the 
subspciuent fall in the cost of living was more rapid than 
the decline in wages. To a certain extent, therefore, the 
figures given below exaggerate the rise in wages, but the 
®*®ff8reration is small: — 

(Multan Cmr.) 


ASVAt r>a DIAM. 


CImi of worktrw. 


I - 

1 Wngf* Cmrai 
of 19U. 

WnfM Ceoioi 
of ]»17. 

Wnp»* Crnton 
of 1028. 


Urban Waf# Rat 

M- 


Werkm in iron nod knrdwnrn 

16 

16 

SI 

IlnM nod ooppvr worirm 


16 

16 

40 

Corpeoler* ... 

-tT 

30 

22 

SI 

Cotton wraren 


6 a 8 p 

6 

9 

Muono nod boSIum 


90 ^ 

to 

88 

8 to 18 

Ora«r»l Qoikllled Uboor 

R 

6 to 8 

Wal Waga Rat 

7 to 11 

Of. 

UnnkilUd Ubonror by day 


4 to 6 

4 to 8 

61 to I0{ 

16 to 88 

Cnrpootnr by dny,„ 

aa« 

18 to 20 

10 to 84 

Xnwn by dny ... 


16 to 20 

18 to 80 

20 to 82 

Plongbmna by montb 

aea 

Rn. 6 to B*. 8 

8n.6tiiRa.18 

Rt. 8 to Bn. 17 
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The rates of payment in kind have altered little during CHAPTER 0, B. 
the past^ 25 years; but the cash value has risen in proportion _ ^ , 

to the rise in the value of agricultural produce. *'*"**' 

The chief giude to prices is supplied by the harvest , v p. 
prices as recorded in the circle note-books. Generally s])eak- 
ing it may be said that large landlords not deeply involved 
in debt obtain more than the prices so recorded ; and this is 
also true for many proprietors whose debts are considerable. 

It is rare for a large owner to hand over his grain to a creditor 
at the tlueshing-floor; but except in the Sidhnai and Lower 
Biri Doab Colonies it is otherwise with the vast majority 
of tenants and small proprietors. These are generally in 
debt and the ordinary practice is for the money-lender to 
take away the grain from the threshing-door leaving only su& 
cient for the support of the family for two or three months. 

When the grain is weighed, the creditor often receives an 
extra ser or two in the maund, and again when prices are 
fixed, ^they are usually less than those current. Prices are 
sometimes fixed at a meeting of ramindars and money-lend¬ 
ers, and the strength of the latter determines their variation 
from current prices. In a village, where the Muhammadan 
body is strong and little in debt, the prices conceded are not, 
as a rule,^ le.ss than note-book prices, and are sometimes high¬ 
er; but in villages where the debt, is large and there are 
no powerful zamfnddrs, the adverse difference is fairly large. 

In some parts of the district prices are fixed for a group of 
villages and are then the same for all classes, the money¬ 
lender being left to get his pound of flesh in other wayh. 

The harvest prices were the basis on which commutation 
prices for the purposes of assessment were founded both at 
the Third and Fourth Settlements; hut the abnormal circum¬ 
stances created by the war naturally dictated considerable 
deviation from village prices at the later Settlement, and the 
commutation prices then sanctioned by Government were much 
below the actual averages. On the basis of the prices assumed 
at the two Settlements the general rise in prices between 
1896-97 and 1916-17 worked out at about 37 per cent; on the 
basis of actual harvest prices, the increase was about 45 per 
cent. 

It is diflUcult to generalise regarding the economic con'di- (d) 
tions of the various classes of the population. They differ 
from class to class and to a less extent for the same class in 
Jifferent tahsils. On the inundation canals, the element of 
insecurity is too great to allow a substantial and continuous 
advance among those dependent on the cultivation of land. 

Improvement^ there has been during the past 25 years and 
marked improvement; but this has been attributable to two 
main causes, the rise in the value of agricultural produce and 
more efficient working of the canals, followed as a natural 
■consequence by the sinking of many now wells. 
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R«nU, Wagn and 
Pricat. 

(d) Tbc maUml 
coadHton of th« 
t«oplo. 


Hany of the smaller owners and a large number of tea* 
ants have not got free control over the dispoeal of their pro¬ 
duce. Though the interest on loans is nominally low at 1? 
per cent, an initial deduction is made from the principal, 
and additional payments in kind are exacted at harvest. The 
ordinary interest on advances of seed is 25 per cent.; but 
during years of great scarcity it may rise as high as 50 per 
cent. TTiePB are many large owners in the district and some 
of them are careful managers. Many, however, are careless 
and extravagant, and heavy indebtedness is a common inci¬ 
dent of families with large rent rolls. In the Sidhnai Colony 
the conditions are more stable. The average liahilitiee of 
a medium land-nwnnr holding about 30 acres of cultivated 
land may be put at Rs. .500 and of a small holder owning 
about 10 acres at Rs. 300. This allows for many owmers 
who are not in debt, but takes no account of their savings 
which are often considerable. Of the large owners a few are 
wealthy; the majority are in debt from Rs. 1,000 to Ra. 5,000; 
and a few owe anything from Rs. 5,000 to a lakh of rupees. 
Generally, the indebtedness of owners is not large relative 
to the value of their property. In the Lower Bari Dodb 
Colony, owners and tenants are alike prosperous except the 
few unfortunates who have obtained markedly inferior land. 
The grantees and auction purchasers include many who have 
large outside resources, and although the small men have 
not 1^ time to reach the very high level of prosperity gen¬ 
eral in the Chenab Colony, their future is secure. 

There ^ has been a distinct advance among the artisan 
and labouring classes. The demand for skilled and unskilled 
labour from the canal colonies has placed these classes in 
a stronger position than they have previously enjoyed, so 
that they have been able to obtain a return for their labour 
substantially in excess of the rise in cost of their former 
standard of living. That they have, as a class, failed to ac¬ 
cumulate savings is due to two causes, firstly, to the natural 
tendency of unskilled labour in this country to restrict the 
hours of labour to what .suffices for the daily needs, and, 
secondly, to the expenditure of extra earning in the im¬ 
provement of the standard of comfort. The first is an 
economic evil; the second is an economic gain, and it is all 
to the good that even the casual labourer should look as a 
matter of course to better food and clothes than he did 
twenty-five years ago. His .standanl is still regrettable low. 


The trading classes, as a whole, and despite the period¬ 
ical years of depression to which trade is subject, have ob¬ 
tained a fwr share of the profita sccrrriag from the large 
development of agricaltural resources. Some of them, at 
times, have engaged too freely in speculation and suffered 
heavy losses; hut the sober business instincts of the clan 
have ensured to the majority substantial, if im^Iar nro- 
gress in their material condition. * ^ 
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Thp professional rlsjwps, GoTomment and otker servants CHAPTER IL 
on fixoil salaries and the respectaWe p«iop, fared less 

woll. Even before the war they found it difiacult to keep PHcm- 
pace with the steady improvement in the standard of comf^ 
which was attained by other members of the sociu grades ti„. 

to which they belonged; since the war their position has 
been much the same os that of similar classes in other coiint- 
riee. Their expenses have increased more rapidly thftn their 
income, so that they have been forced, while maintaininir an 
outward appearance of respectability, to stmt themselves and 
their dependents in the real necessaries of life; and only too 
often the sacrifices they make, in o»der to educate thei'e sons, 
are in vnin, owing to the crowded state of the market for 
youths of mediocre attainments. 

The following is the ordinary manner in which the time ti««. 

of day is described. The first approach of mominjj. the time 
when people hove to jret up to eat food durintr "RamsAn. is 
known as the ‘ asahtir.’ TTie very earlv dawn is * tarka.’ 


wadda 


wela ’ or * namds wela.’ The dawn i« * suhah,’ 
* savere ’ and * paranhtlt ’ fparhhitl. ‘ Pnhur din charhe ’ 
is about 9 a.m., and noon is * dopahara.* ‘ dopra ’ or ' roH 
wela.’ At 2 P.M. they say, ‘ "Dopahar dhalle * nr * nichhawan 
dhol gavA.’ ‘ Peshf wela ’ is ohout p-m.. and the late 
afternoon is ' lauhdA wela.’ * digar wela ’ or ‘ tarkdlan.* 
Evening is ‘ sh'Am.’ * namdshan.’ and famonor ITindusl ‘ san¬ 
dhis weln.’ TTine p.v. is ' eslm ’ or mhur Tilt.* pod midnight 
paharx nr watches, of which four are from sunset to sunrise 
and four from sunrise to sunset, so that the lenjrth of pnhar 
varies at different times of the year. 


The days of the week are: — 

AttsrjJr tSmutavV I Rnddli 

Powir fMondny). I .TnmniarAt or Kkoinls n’hnrsdsv). 

Mangnlwltr <Tne*dnT>. .Tnmms rPriday). 

ChlisnrKnn fSsturdavV 


The months commonly referred to by the people are 
those of the Snmhat or solar year of Vilcramaditya: each of 
these begins about the middle of an English month: — 


Xontli. 

Corrr*poatlta|r 
Enri>*h month. 

Month. 

ToneipnniKnr 
Enaiiiili month. 

rwr 


Muvh-April. 

Arh^ii 

S^pU^mbfr Oi*t<ibrr. 

ruih 


April-M.v 

Kattak 

CMohrr-XoTftabrr 

JaUi 


Mar-Jm-' 

Manesrhar 

N ornnhrr- Dwrtnhrr. 

H4r 


Jmu'-Jnlr 

Poh 

Dwmahrr-.1 Ml aarv. 


• •• 

Ja)T-AiurTi>t 

Xtogh ... 

J.niiBrT-Prbnuu'T. 

Bhidran 

... 

Ao)pi*t*5*.p*«nl>iT. 
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CHAPTER n. B 

Bmi*. W«(m ud 
PricM 


IlMaarN of Icbgth. 


For calcolating the feasts and fasts of the MnhftTnTnA/^»n 
year, the lunar calendar of the Muhammadans is followed. 

The whole year is divided into two seasons, rtr., the sum¬ 
mer months (hundla) and the winter months The 

rains are not recognised as a separate season. 

The usual measures of length employed in measnrinjr 
cloth, etc., are: — 

3 un^s or finger breadths=1 girah. 

10 girahs= 1 ^th or cubit. 

2 baths = 1 gaz or yard. 

^ The ‘ hath ' is of two kinds, the ‘ ongrezi ' and the 
‘ pakka.' The former is understood to be the length from 
the elbow to the tip of the middle finger; the latter is the 
length of one ‘ angrezi ’ hath, plu* the length of the middle 
finger repeated. There are consequently two yards : the 
English of 36 inches, and the pakka gaz of about 46 inches. 
For measuring wood the table is;— 

2 ungals = l tasu. 

2 ta8us = l sh&rok. 

4 8bdrak8 = l p&. 

2 pA8=I hath. 

2 haths=l gaz. 

The gaz in this case being 3 feet 10 inches. 

For linear measurement of land the basis is the karam 
5“*^**- The indigenous karam is, generally speaking, 
about 67 or 68 incbes; but one finds now in almost uniTersal 
use the recognized Government karam of 66 inches. The 
koh or kos IS an indefinite distance, amounting, as a rule to 
something like a mile and a half. ’ 

^e main unit of area is the bigah, which is constituted 
as follows:— 

9 sarsahis or square karamssl maria. 

20 i?*al4««=l 
4 k^nalssl bigah. 

pie biph has for many years been presumed to be 
exactly half an aw, and the revenue records are kept in 
marl^, kandls and ^res. The indigenous bigah and the 
° “ somewhat smaller than half 

^ ® * practical purposes the bigah now lecog- 

nized by the tamfndfirs is the half acre bigah prescribed 

Of 

*'’*^*'‘ ai. ma* by goldsmiths, bankers, 

etc., tne weights are: — ’ 

2 chiwals=l d4na. 

4 ddniwsl ratti. 

8 ratti8 = l m4shA. 

12 mishAs — 1 tola. 


HoMvrtt o( Mck 
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1* tola=l shai. Prte«« 

4 shaig or garsai8=J olut4k llM»ur« of waigfct. 

4 chitdks or shAiaks^l pao. 

4 p4o»i=l ser. 

4 s«n4=:l dhiiri. 

40 s(>rs=l man or maunil. 

82» 1 1 <■' 

■r«s’^#fS3-ss 

w in uae in differont parti of S^ain meaa- 

l?roat. difficult V fo the *ocal ^ / “atter of 

within which a j-articular ‘ tona ’ limits 

venience to the district officer ThrrL^r f * ^ 

Sn4''"'"' •» o7Vl^ 

SECTION C.—Forests. 


K%l>rrwil» 


LaJbrfa 


Xsjiaof P.irtal. 


KU>frwiU „. I Makhdnm.Vlsoi 
•• ; Pirnubal 

.!• • ! A kil 


Vailti 


Sbojibid .. I JaUipar 

•» ... ; Sbajaitpnr 

•• — ! Obwarab 

•I ... I Notwflab 

1 Bbatta 

... Kbaawab 
*• Lodbtan 


MaiUi 


>• I Shraf 
TijaitDa 
•• Cbab K,a« 
>. Sabolca 


•^Fea ia t«n«,. 


2s.7ro 

26.380 

8! 


1.475 

»96 

630 

860 

I.T76 

I.4I8 

1.330 


6.0SS 

2 . 0 n 

1*69 

30438 
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Kh4new4l, Irrigation plantation 3013 square 
a? « in tKp irriirated plantation the forest gro^n 

K.b*<,w41. tat 

'al«e ol minor Jotnot prodnco ^ 

LqdhrAn forests will disappear when the Sutlej ^Ue^ Fi^ 
iect is complete, but other sources of fuel and timber will 
iupplied by the creation of three irrigated plantations each 

of 10,000 acres in area. 

In addition to the reserved forests, there are very er- 
ion,,;; ot pn,t»t«d fonnih, 

being 154.406 and 608 square nules in the Kabila,J^h 
rdn Ld MaiUi Ranges, respectively. A considerable 
of these, however, is under cultivation, and there ?re 
veas in them which bear no tree growtt of economc v^ue. 
Thev will, for the most part, be brought under colonisation. 

The following table shows the revenue derived from the 
forests during the three years ending 192^24: — 


Beserrtd Forests. 



KnMrwitn 

Lodbrin 

MtlUi 

EUnrwil 

et nmM. 

Knng*. 

Rang*. 

Rang*. 

Rang*. 


R*. 

R*. 

Ra 

Ra 

Tiaher 

yin»jed 

GrtiiB^ gt»»» tnttlng .. 
Minor tor»»t prodoM, 

2 ,esa 

1.28,891 

29,824 

186 

18T 

7 

8,S9« 

717 

840 

2.188 

10,844 

2St 

*2.631 

nan], knnn. 





IDftDOr*, 

T«npor*ry coHW»tk)a - 

••• 

■ 

- 

... 

8,13,710 


Protected Forests. 


Ronrtc of r*T*noe. 

KabirwiU 

Rang*. 

Lo^brio R«age 

Mailt) Range. 


Ra. 

Ra 

R>. 

Tiabar 

Firawood •.. ••• 

Minor Fotea* Prudnc*, 

4.142 

1.267 

67 

l.OSS 

1.144 

622 

8,338 

234 

1,628 

annl, kann, alc. 
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SECTION D. —Mines and MtNEiL\L Hesofsces. 


CBAPTEB n. D 
•114 E.' 

Ayt*«»4 Mami* 
factarM. 


^ The district is destitute of mineral wealth. Saltpetre 
18 m.Tnufactured on a small scale and a little ‘ kankar ’ is 
touiia b6re and tliara on th© surface. 

SECTION E.— Arts .snd Mancfactches. 

following description of the special industries of 
the district is^ based on a note furnished by the late Mr. 

Lockwood Kipling and revised for the last edition of the 
gazetteer by Mr. Percy Brown. Notes have now been added 
regaiding the present state of each industry. 

The industries for which the town of Multan is noted are PotUry. 
glazed pottery, vitrous enamel, ornaments in silver, cotton 
and woollen carpets, silk fabrics and inetal-work. 

The glazed faience is a relic of the time when mosques 
and tombs were covered with this beautiful material. There 
are many such building at Multdn and Muzaflargarh, as 
elsewhere in the province. Until u comparatively recent 
period, the work was exclusively architectural, and consisted 
of tiles painted in dark and light blue with large geometri- 
cal patterns for wall surfaces, finials for the tops of domes 
the Muhammadan profession of faith painted in bold Arabic 
characters for tombs, and panels of various sizes for lintels, 
door jambs, and the like. There is here no ornamentation of 
earthen vessels for domestic use (except perhaps of the 
huqqa and chillum as at Peshawar). The European demand 
developed a trade in flower pots, large plateaux for decorative 
purposes,^^and many^ varieties of the comprehensive word 
vase. The work differs technically from the pottery of 
5>indh, which had the same origin, in that its decoration con¬ 
sists solely in painting in two or three colours on the glaze 
or enamel, the use of coloured or white ‘ slips ’ which gives 
a raised appearance to the patterns on Sindh ware being un- 
toown or at least not practised. The colours used are a 
dark blue from cobalt, and a very fine turquoise from copper 
A manganese violet and a green with other colours have 
been ^recently tried, but with no grsat success. The * biscuit ' 
and ' glost ’ firing are done at one operation, the article 
IS made in clay, sundried, covered with glaze, and painted 
at once. The grwn glaze is said to require that preliminary 
burning of the clay which is invariably given in European 
practice. Arehitectural objects are still better understood 
and more satisfactorily treated, than are the vases and other 
wares made for the European mantelpiece. No more suit- 
nble material for internal wall-decoration could be devised 
but little use has been made of it for this purpose. 

as thif V to be so durable 

as that on the old work, some of the recent prodnetions being 

Teo- brittle and easily washed off with sSda-water ThS 

p2 
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CHAPTEJl n. E. method of making the glaze is as follow^;—“ Oue part of 
. powdered limestone and two parts of powdered so<lp are mix- 

fJctara*. "* writh water and made into bulls. These are dried for fif¬ 
teen or twenty days in the sun. They are then bunit in an 
GUaaS pottery. earthen ves.sel in a smokeless fire till they become quite white. 

Again it is melted in a strong fire for twenty-four hours and 
put into cold water to set. When required for use it is pow¬ 
dered in a mill and mixed with water to the required consis¬ 
tency. It is not applied with a brush, but is poured over the 
article, which is kept on the move vnlil the whole surface is . 
covered." During the past twenty years the range of col¬ 
ours has increaseil, but it cannot be said that the results have 
been entirely satisfactory. Previous to the war, the trade 
was flourishing and the European demand for small decor¬ 
ative articles seemed to be steadily increasing. The use of 
the ware for internal wall decoration was also developing. 
At present, however, the industry is depressed. The workers 
are confined to a few families who carry on the industry in 
their own homes or in small shops. TTiese are situated to 
the east of the Daulat Gate and the total number of worker} 
is now less than 20. Tlie k^shigars. ns they are called, form a 
class among theinselves nnd are most conservative. They are 
intensely jealous of the secrets of their trade, and it is on re¬ 
cord that one of the most skilled of them was employed in the 
Mayo School of Arts on a monthly salary of Ds. 200. He 
learnt little and divulged nothing, and soon returned to his 
home to carry on his art under the old traditions. The sons 
receive sufficient education to write the inscriptions which 
custom requires, but tbev are apprenticed at an early age to 
their work and at about 20 years of age they are told the 
hereditarj' secrets of their profession on an oath forbidding 
disclosure except to their own sons. The kfishfgars are gener¬ 
ally in good circumstances, and were they less conservative 
the industry could be expanded. As it is. its monopolistic 
character has resulted in deterioration, old artistic forms 
disappearing and new and cheap imitations taking their place. 

The enamel on silver of Multdn probablv owes its 
preservation to the continued use of vitrified colour in the 
local potterv. The dark and light hlnes of the tiles are a» 
identical in their nature with, as they are similar in appear¬ 
ance to. the colouring of a Mnltin brooch or necklace. 
Black, red nnd yellow, the difficulties of the potter all the 
world over, are Misier to manage in the small scnle on which 
the silversmith works. But thev are not nearly so good in 
Mnltlfn enamel as the blues. Tn larger objects, such ms cups 
and some forms of bracelets, the work might he described ms 
champlevf enamel. The gronnd on which the colour is laid 
is graven out precisely ns in Europe, hut in the case of studs, 
solitaires, hroo< hes and other objects which form the staple of 
the trade, a more expeditious and mechanical plan is adopted. 
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The ihreadlike lines of silver which bound the pattern ure 
en^Tfaveu on u steel or bronze die or * thappa ’ into which the 
silver is Itoafen. The result is a ineafrre and mechanical 
raised line within which the enamel is laid. Copper is add¬ 
ed to the silver to the extent of nearly half its weight to 
enable it, so the workmen say, the better to resist the heat of 
the fire. The ordinary price varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per 
tola, to which for enamel in two colours, 4 annas per rupee 
is added for workmanship. When three or four colours are 
introduced, a rupee per tola is added. The reason for the 
enhanced price is the additional firing requisite to bring up 
reds and yellows to the proper tone. There is no rontrivanf* 
at all resembling the muffle kiln used by enamellers in 
Eurojie and elsewhere, and the work is practically roasted 
in an open charcoal fire, protected by shards or bv a wire 
cage. Rough as this piwreas may appear, and deficient in 
design as much of the Multdn enamel work is when compar¬ 
ed with the best of which India is capable, it compares very 
favourably with the Algerian, Persian and Syrian articles 
of the same class which are extensively sold in Paris. There 
are several good workmen who can be trusted to produce ex¬ 
cellent work at a fair price. The prices of the articles rise 
ver>' rapidly with their size, as the difficulty of evenly firing 
a piece six inches in height is very much greater than in the 
cate of buttons, studs, etc. The Multanis, unlike the Kash¬ 
miris liave a notion that enamel cannot well be applied to 
any other metal than their modified silver, and have no in¬ 
clination to work on brass or copper, cheaper materials which 
might doubtless be largely brought into u.se. The largest 
objects to which enamel is applied in the district are the 
' mokabbas ’ or covered dishes that come from Bahiwalpur. 
where the practice is similar to that of Malt4n excepting that 
in addition to the opaque enamels, a semi-translncent sea 
green and dark blue are applied, while the silver is frequent¬ 
ly he.avily gilded. These are both points of superiority. 
Mr. B. H. Baden Powell in his Handbook of Punjab Manu- 
f.actures quotes a local legend, that the first maker was one 
Nantu. who worked four hundred years ago. and that since 
then the art so increased in excellence that MultAn enamelled 
ware was highly esteemed and expnrtesl to other districts. 

Since the above was written, several causes have operated 
to depress the industry. Among these the most important 
miist he reckoned a change in fashion due to the greater 
diffusion of wealth .among both the urban and rural cla-sses. 
Among Indian ladies of position, enamelled silver is not 
highly esteemed and its popularity steadily declines as the 
coinnefition of imported jewelry increases. The standard of 
workmanship is also not so high as formerly, though prices 
have more than doubled within 20 years. Many of the 
craftsmen follow the gold“mith’s art. ard the industry is con¬ 
fined te a few families, the total number of workmen being 
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CHAPra U. E about 30. Another cause of th'e decline is the increasing ex- 

Aru ud which an allov of silver and copper is used and the 

Uctmrm work is now popularly known not as ‘ min4-kari,’ but as 
nfn^-k&n or half-work. Tht? use of the alloy ^ves a dis- 
tinctive character to the work, but this quality is obtained 
at the expenM of superior finish and brilliancy. The work- 
ere are all Hindus and form a sub>class of sunars with whom 
they intcr-marry. They are not well-off, and the nature of 
their work is said prematurely to age them. 

*'^**** Midtan is probably the only town Jn the Province which 

CM claim woollen carpet-weaving as an independent, if not 
absolutely indigenous manufacture. It seems likely that rugs 
and carpets brought over from Turkestdn in the course of its 
large and^ long^stablished Pawmdab trade mav have served 
as the original inspiration. The patterns have a decidedly 
Tartar air. They are excessively bold and yet not clear in 
detail. The Musual size of the stitch, together with a peculiar 
brightness in the white, and their rather violent red and 
yellow, give them a somewhat aggressive and quite distinctive 
quality of colour. The cost ranges from one rupee per yard 
upwards, and, though looser in texture than good jail car¬ 
pels, they are durable and serviceable. TTie larger sizes are 
always, to European eyes, disproportionately long for their 
width, a peculiarity noticeable in all carpets that come from 
countries like Persia and Turkisfdn, where wood for roofing 
timber is small, and apartments in consequence are lone and 
narrow. 

The cotton rugs and carpets are sometimes parti-coloured 
like the woollen ones, but the typical Multan cotton carpet 
is an exceedingly strong and substantial fabric coloured 
entirely in a bright bluish white and blue. There would 
seem, indeed, to be a sort of unity in local treatment of pot¬ 
tery, enamels and rugs. They are sometimes made in large 
sizes, but always, unless specially ordered, long in proportion 
to their width. The colouring is vivid but not unpleasant, 
in effect,^ and the texture, notwithstanding its large stitch, is 
.substantial and serviceable. The Multdn carpets, on the 
whole, are very respectable productions; and although the 
original motif of the pattern has been merged by dint of 
many repetitions in vague masses of colour, its fabric remains 
stout and good, forming in this respect a strong contrast with 
the Minapore rug. another survival which has not only lost 
its pattern, but become flimsy and loose in workmanship. 

The carpets now manufactured are mostly of wool and 
cotton mixed and contain a greater variety of colour. It is 
also claimed for them that the quality is higher than formerlv 
but this is open to question. The indnstrv is not flourishing, 
and there are at present less than 20 workshops with about 
forty looms. The usual practice is for the master-weaver to 
employ labour and to supply the raw materials, looms and 
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other reauisites The products are sold through brokers, and, CHAPTM lU E. 
exMpt^r one or two of the larger fir^, there are ^ Am «d ll.n»- 

dealmgs with the merchants. Prices Imve risen “«ch since {^rm 

the W^r and the result hw been a serious slump ^e* 

mand for the more expensive carpets. Since ^e mi^n ot 
profit is larger for these than for the cheaper km^the em¬ 
ployer has had to be satisfied with p<»r returns. The weav- 
ers too are far from prosperous. They are Ubterate and 
their daily earnings do not exceed Re. 1-8-0. One or two 
of the larger firms are progressive, and there is some hope 
that through their enterprise the industry may recover from 
its depression. 

The traveller Vigne, quoted by Mr. Baden Powell in 
his Handbook, wrote:— 

“Seven hundred tnaunds of raw silk are bro^t to Multan Silk, 
every year by the Lohanis, chiefly from Bokhara and TurlMUn; tbe« 
are manufactured in one hundred and fifty workshops. One man wm 
finish an ordinary it*M or silk scarf in six days, perhaps three ya^ 
long and a foot and half wide, taking eight days nre^ously for the 
arrangement of the weaving apparatus. A very handsome fcAcs is 
finished in sixteen days. That of the red colour is most valuable; 
it is dved with cochineal, which is brought from eittor Bombay or 
Bokhara; that from Bombay is a rupee a ser—about a shilling a TOunU. 

The trade still continues, and Multin sUk weaving is probably the 
best in the province. At Amritsar and Delhi there is a more variM 
u.se of the staple, and at Lahore there is perhaps more rwety in 
the European style of pattern; but the MultAn dar^t plain wlf- 
coloured silk, the dbupchhon or shot silk, and the kkeSt a sort of 
checked, damasked fabric are better finished and more agreeably 
oolonred. All Indian silks are deficient in lustre to European eyes, 
but those of Multin are decidedly less ‘ cottony ’ in np^arance than 
others. These fabrics are chiefly worn by native ladies and are 
therefore little known to Europeans. The combination of cotton with 
silk to make the latter lawful for Muhammadan wear Musaffa 
(pure), has given the name of Sufi to a mixture of a *5?] ’f • 

a sQk weft, which is verv well made at Multan. Shuja Khani is 
another name for these mingled goods, for which BaWwalpur is per¬ 
haps better known than Multdn, where, however, they can be pr^ 
diic^ in equal perfection. Gold thread is frequently workM into 
the variegated stripes for those cloths, and it is also i^pngM into 
the Ixirders and cn^ of the lunffit, turbans, kAet and iWois. One of 
the hewt features of this manufacture is the great durability ana 
wearing power of the fabric.” 

The above account represents the indi^ry as it was. I 
give below a description oi tbe industry as it is, finm tbe pen 
of Seth Radba Krishna, a young economist of distinction who 
chose “The Industries of Multan” as a subject for his thwis 
in the M. A. Honours Degree in Economics of the T’uniah 
University. His account is of great interest, not only be¬ 
cause it describes in detail the various proces^ of an im¬ 
portant industry, but also because it gives familiar glimpses 
of social life as viewed by a progressive Indian economist : — 

“ The lilk industry is the premier industry of Multfin. For a 
long time past MnlUn has been and is still a great importing centre 
of raw silk from China (by way of Bombay), Kashmir, Bengal, 

Ydrkand, Kbojand and Bokhara. The silk imported from China ia of 
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POk ?*'“"'■• 'rhcT aw al«, ^ '*7*“,"* i*"** of 

h^.ng waahahl. without loaing ihaiT^lu^^TX.^ 

Oraani*ilU>n of Indutlru - Ti._ 

'sr-o^-^x? ^'■3,r.'-.K3" 

with raw matorial whioh ha. alii^v ^.n» .i, ’‘“PPlJ^ them 

proowaea; they have aot .h^v 'i throna-h wAdibb and 
jn their ^ homea aaaiated hr theil*^^"!!!^ ^ prf^action and worl 
M alko adranpod to them hr'thw 

dodoeted at the time. when thevXine • Middlemen '• and it 

to rjweive their wattca). ^e product to them 

l^loomt. the children clean t»^ ** “"d femal«i> ph- 

Thew merchant middlemen ” I^‘ ‘ ^Ik on ahnwh-r. 

*nk indmrtry, for the7aw OHnuiiw. 

the worker, cannot afford to hnv^it on the/^ exi»n*ire and 

demand for silk Rood. i. irre^ar and tuhie^ 

A mdi of marriBBet in one m^h mav learl^*^ ^ Kroat fluctnntion*. 
* SanRhahat • (period durinw demand, while 

^lehrated) may ^mother all demand The m»rriaKe ia 

to undertake stieh a risky taak weaver cannot he expected 

hal i’"" "”P«rted silk are « "*!? **>«» 

to be unwound, separated ^ "“dly wonnd up. that it 

then wound up on different peeh different ijuaFltic Ind 

"keins of silk to Tfthidt called merchant. RiVe over th- 

TJee. A%W. diSKte\ht^fc^^ 

the city, both Hindu and Afuhammadan*^ foe ^ .IJ’* ’"'•"enfolk c.f 
k^d out of the tauRled masa. A deende nen'^th-"^ “ wmtinuons 
'wcnpation of the aromen of the town Jim T** ««Plf 
wnrkinR at it dnrinR the spare honm ’!,r ’’’ere seen 

was not looked down npon as all classes hiffh**.^5•^ occupation 
c" ’^‘di ^rom the point of -viaK-' engaRed 

for idle honw. the poor an? widows from fhr"^'"j 
Rain. Moreover, the occupation h^onil!Id*lritWh‘**’.'”"L®^ 
and wa. quite suited to the wo^Tm U 
and consequent strain on thcir^e^lth But ^Th ?h 
education amnuR the girls ther have <v»m. diweminatmn of 

aversion to ell mannsi la^nr " Thev think ^ ^"wive a particular 
kecoininR and tedious In sni«s> nt ch' "'r'lL. ** v*® ^ aomethinc nu- 

hJiid^"" 'Zic^tX^^i^^rienn 

iSrf'f " ^ 

tnrMul and ariDdx it on anotbor real Itihk n^ar at hand TKa ..t- 
end. are then ipinedhy the tonRne. ’ The «Tk ^:;^.a^Td^ 
and Tnni and is nsed for warp and woof. 

-...n, .. i. 
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to keep watcb — old {icopte lioing goDeriiUy prefernsd for the pnr- CHAPTEK D. £• 
poo*. _ 


Run IjU, Xilcad, aged 33, a robust young man, worlu at the tbop 
of tEe biggrat silk merchant of Mnltin. Tliough of a high caste he 
has not lieen aWe to procure a bride for himself on account of his 
limited and scanty means. A room in the upper storo.y of the s^p is 
set apart for him where he works daring the da.v and sleeps at night. 
His bag and bandage in all consists of a chirpii, a few working took*, 
such as reels, spinning whcc-I. which constitutes his stodc-in>trade. and 
some cooking utensils. He cooks his own food which consists of 
wbcaten bread with a little reectable at his morning meal and with 
pulse* at tlio evening meal. He ran on an average earn Re. IJ to 
Re. 1) a day. He saves a good deal, for his expenditure on food is 
comparatively small. He dues not save actuated hr any strong sense 
of thrift to provide against iiiiemplo.rment. ander>work or reiny 
days, but for fairs and festivnls, when he likee to pnt in a very 
smart appearance by wearing a very costly dress, a waist-coat of 
velvet or of ‘ Keein KhAb,’ a high silken ‘ Dopatta ' thrown round hia 
neck across the shoulders. His only ambition u to pass for a ricb msn 
on such occasions. He is capable of getting tipsy on these dors and 
gamhies also. He deposits some money with his master and performs 
domestic services in order to win his assistance in the matter nf 
marriage. His hours are spent in wandering through the rtree^ 
doling nut and collecting the silk for which he gets a commtssior in 
the sense that ho gets a higher rate from the shop-keeper and psvs 
a lower rate to the ladies. Besides these legitimate wmings he 
sometimes supplements them with dishonest ones by tleceiving the poor 
and ignorant Indies by over-weighing or under-weighing as the case 
might be. 



!<Uk. 


The number of such is fast dwindling. At present it may 

lie taken at between 12 nnd 15. The reason is that now tlic shop¬ 
keeper prefers to deal directly with the women by sending his own 
“ shAgird ” (servant) to distribute the silk. On the other hand, the 
women have also learnt to differentiate threads of different ffneness 
in the name process, when the silk is being unwound, thus eliminating 
the .Viforfr. 


Dyrina. —The silk having been prepared into .ram ia now_ to 
«>xperience the hard hands of the dyer who dyes it into the required 
fart colour and imparts to if that glossy appearance which cannot 
be better described than by the word “ silkiness 

P#tjcrip(»oa of a »Uk dger.—The silk dyers also called ‘ Patolies 
Hiiidns. Before d.ving, the silk is washed in a solution 
*4 CarHonato of Soda, which in a jcrpat meamiro apoilfi the ailk. hnt no 
h^tt^T treatment La knoa n. ' Kinnicb * and ' Bhoi(;and ' (namm of two 
**1^®*^^^*) brought by the Pathdiui into MnltiiTi are Inrpelr by 

the ‘b’era for Kirinff deep nnliioM and extreme fastnem of t^knir. Tt 
w probably due to the twe of these two rhemicahi that the Multin 
silk cloth has nttaiiied such a nniqiie position in the pleasing nature 
and fastness of rta colour. The silk skeins having been dy«»d on<1 
rinsed are not left to dry in the shade, but are given to a special 
•'Insa of labourers who best them forcibly against then hands which 
^rves the double purpose of trimming them of all Kiiperflnities and 
drying them in the nir. Such labourers are paid at the rate of H 
annas jwr scr trimmed. 

Thftr li/e.—While the cotton il.vers are ubiquitous, the wTk and 
wool dyers are important only in .kmritsnr. Lahore and MnltAn, and 
lead the same kind of life at all places, fn MuUAn thev are paid 
according to the weight of the silk dyed nnd seem to be ranch lietter 
off than their brethren in the cotton branch. They can. if the.v work 
for a full working dar, mnVe R*. 5. This higher rate of wages 
eneonrages sloth among them, for ns soon as they con earn eiimigb 
for subsistence, they leave off work and give themselves up to irerrv 
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CHAPTER a E. 

Art* ud &ilaaa> 
(actsTM. 

SQk. 


Try fSnd 

unraried. Thev*Mo all 

Md iU-br«d with no aound moral charactor. It *ia th^ w«„t 

for recreation that tempm ttm to Uk 
M?.v ^ •*;•' howerer, not paat redcmpt^n 

di^'nM **'/'*“ twiatera lire ouUide the city at a 

^^nee of one mile, near the RaUway Station for want of working 
AamT' r^*‘ ?}"*‘ *‘“'■0 either open coiirt-yarda or work in ^n 
fields Generally shady places are selected. Ther lire a semi-rural 

iorW li*f *“* 5 “®*'' 7 ** «*•■*.▼ in the morning at five and start 

in 'U almut twelve when it becomes unbcarablr hot 

work *■“? They can harfly ,^ume 

r. u j • *• The twister is seen sinzing, while at work 

f^iir^"* 7 °*^^ ‘*®®*i “?* require much skill or rapt attention Their 
is a *^® ****** scandals, and every day there 

rumours, as, for instance, that such and such a 
rarntoU talking with the Moehi (shoe-maker), n® dailv 

open oourt-yards and one or two’ room^ where ilT 
wcU-meaning house-wife scaUers her utensils and^rlothea 
a ghastly appearance. Their physique is generallv good’ m theT 

silk *’*’"» *‘‘L‘ T»®j‘ ’ *>•* finwhed with the work the 

silk comes to the ^aver to be woven into cloth. Tlie loom used bv 
the weaver IS of the old type in which the fl.v-shuttle d»M 

inif the workers told mo that the finer threads of 

Bilk could not withstand the }erla of the flv-shnttle Thom nn. 

sil^?oth*"*^*'\^ *ru”^”^ silk weavers whojirepare various kinds of 

miceln^nT^dW etc fhe/ have alsTh^^n to 

make silken handkerchiefs. A certain kind of Lungi called the ’Ifi.lM..* 
Wi. I. an ui^alled product of Mnltin which workeri iJ' otS 

KhjMb,'H«biA^,J!”!t“5.l3ur ”GTrfto”r""A!,Vu °' 'fe 

census puts them including the MnltS;'* The recent 

th«m workers live ouUide the cRt in“* ’*•«»• All 
KAsibpnra, Faridib^d and Knnri Pot^/n 

with open spaced ermrt-v^ Potolitfn, etc. They live in honw 
for spXling ^e waJ^^^rmerlv ‘n'**?* 

houses, but some of the worker ara "’T "*l ' 
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were under ihie proceae of conversion. But the pitr is tli#t thev do CHAPTER D. E- 
not make any differentiation and have the same working and dwelling —— 

house. Some have oven put up their looms in their sleeping rooms. Arts Manu- 
Tbo confined apartments in which they work and the^enwrj- nature factnres 
of their work are by no means conducive to health, but their musidea 
are well buUt and rounded. Nearly all of them dn^ and smoke. Bilk, 
but very few gamble. They are all fond of hearing _ Mujr« (songs 
of singing damsels). Every week, they go in for this at least once. 

Most of them are short-sighted, and spend their daily earoings leaving 
the morrow to ‘ Masha Allah ’ (the wiU of the Almighty). In con- 
nection with this, it should be noted that with all thu, they hare 
not grown irreligious. Every one of them saw his Namas once, it 
not five times, a day. They spend a good deal during the Moharram 
davs on their Taaias called the Pdolifinwila. As a class, they are 
stroped in debt, hut a few of them are in a very goo<l position and 
have recently escaped the Income-Tax Officer. 

I mav here remark that the classic descriptions with regard to 
the proverbial ignorance, stupidity, and the extreme poverty of the 
rillaire weavers are to be taken with some reserve and modification in 
the COSO of these particular town-weavers, 1 quiU aRroe that the 
difference is one of degree and not of kind and is due Ui 
ment. The time-honoured custom is that the weav^ gets the raw 
material from the shopkeeper, and worka for him. Some ad\an« is 
also paid with the raw material. But I part company when it is 
contended that the workmwn lose* nil freedom and becon^ bound 
to the ^plover. On enquiry-, I found 

in debt others had a few rupeea to their credit with the shop-keeper 
The worker cannot be said to be under the grip of the roeraliant in 
fK^ of auch circumstances. HU connexion with the 
beneficial to him as well as to the shop-keeper. Very often his init al 
aid becomes necessary, as he cannot start without the shop-keepei s 
capital If the worker run* into debt on awunt Jj'* 

MSiture it it not the fault of the shop-keeper. Advan^ should 

no^ ho deprecated simplv because they are advances. Rei^nnhle 

advai^ supplv a dire ne«;e«sity. Moreover, the growing 

among the workers offers a strong guarantee to the 

this Tvstem of advances and the supposed r^ilt 

four or five years back all the weavers rai*^ a bitter ^ 

tbA treatment of the shop-keepers and offered a united front, me 

was made to their appeals. . . . ^ 

T mav note in thU connection the work of the 

the workers is not vei^ great. If rom^oraen, ^ 

it to buy raw materials rate of profit. 

from these R^ietv is in its infancy, its moral 

customers and convey the matenaU. They ^ive i tn^i^^telv 

of hi^er price*. 
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A'** Mana' 
lactora*. 

Silk. 


*Villa4(c iadnutripk. 


(*) Pactorr iodnrt' 
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kind. ..f K«Ki, cpwi^dlv ^ ^P'*,**"*" •"‘J d«*J in »U 

(«mmi«,on .Kent.) of no mean order Tnd -'rhatia* 

their Mverol vocation, to pocket 300 or irai mnnago thrauefa 

ore Hindu. Rhai* marriS^to nM ^ Tlier 

orthodox ui reliftion. Their diet Hindu Udieo and are 

•^^.tinRof « /)Ao/i, a niiwli^.hiA n&n"** a’’*'' ** 

rhief ambition i. to *pend their r^iJL ""^i TI>®'r 

marrinKe occaaions. Thev tieem tn^ t ^'i* honwsii. and on 

'■Ims Hindus of thi. century. l.rpieal of the middle 

Oaiurt uf thf deWine and tUr futurr of thr fndvtiru — Tl.j , I 

*iik. i» ..Worn th.t a>i. fiuiK a .itlTIfarJUj .^±11^*''''*' 

'■ “ir 

indurti? ^to iJriu own 

■mprorement of deeiens It is on '** 

expansion are **>«• P™«i»>ilities for 

Villujre induatries consist mainly in the weavinp of 
coarse cotton cloth and the preparation of ropea, mats etc 
from the sarkana or date. In some of the Tilla«^ and 
country- towns there are some special industries which have 

Tulamba and Kahror, for instance. 

■_ ‘'•"♦hs for bed covers are made somewhat after the 

Kamalia type. At Thatto PaoliAn and .Taldlpur chequered 
Mddle^Icrths and other forms of cloth-work are prepared. At 
.Nhujahad various kinds of sweet confections, such as ‘ p&par ’ 
ami rewndn ' have a local celebrity. At Wachha Sandiln 

7fTu^ "* out 

At Jaldlpur-PirwAla there are the remains of what was once 
a very nonnshinfj paper trade. 

.Statistics relating to factories will he found in Table 28 

[q 9 i**^t >n Tensas Uenort of 

1921, 'Tables XVn and XXn. Part IT. Of the factorv 
industries by far most important is that concerned with 
the pressing and ginning of cotton. The greater numheT of 

manv'^iMh * .outstripped the demand 

so that man.v of the presses and inns do not xmrV to., *k 
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source of profit to maur owners and of employment to a CHAPTER II. E. 
fairly lai^e nnniher of u|>eratives. The development of the . 

Ijower Bairi Doah Colony has shifted the centre of jrravity f^tar— 
of the cotton indtietrj- away from Multdn itself and factories 
have been con.struoted at .Tahanian, Khdnewal, and Miiin Factory ludn**- 
Chanun to deal with the laixe local supply of American 
cotton. The direct route to Ea^chi by the KhanewaULodh- 
nin-Chord line serves further to incren.se the industrial im- 
portoni'c of these ‘ inandis ’ at the expense of Multdn. As 
most of the colony factories are erected on sites formerly the 
property of Government the latter was able at the time of 
.sale to impose such conditions with refrard to the provision 
of i]f>-to-date machinery as will directly eni'oiirajre the culti¬ 
vation of lon>r staple cotton. 

Of the factories not connecte<l with the cotton industry, 
the largest is the flour mill recently con.structed by Rai 
Bahadur Seth Prabh Dayal in Multan city, ami owned by 
him_ and his brother Seth Mohan I>al. The mill which oc¬ 
cupies 51 bif^has of land is con.structed on the moef up-to-date 
principles and tbe buildinfrs include the mill itself, two 
larpe pf>downs. an office, several bung-.ilow.s and a number 
of quarters for employees. The main building' is of five 
fltoreys and is fitted with modem machinery and the latest 
labour saving devices. Tlie capacity of the mill is 17 sacks 
per hour or 3,000 maund.s per diem. The number of em¬ 
ployees is about 150 and the establishment is divided into three 
departments; wheat cleaning? and milling, engineering and 
clerical. About half the workers belong to the Punjab, hat 
comparatively few aT»* residents of Multdn; the remainder 
belong to the Unite<l Province.s and Bikanir. The wages of 
sk-illed workers vary l)etween Us. 50 and Rs. 100 per mensem 
while unskilled labourers earn from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. the 
higher wage being earned by the paledart or carriers. The 
proprietors have made very good arrangements for the hous¬ 
ing of the employee.*. The superior staff have good bunga¬ 
lows, while suitable accommodation is providml for the 
labourers. 

The products of the mill ore bran, various grades of 
* dta,' ‘ niaida.’ ‘ rawa,’ and ‘ sooji.’ and owine to their purity 
they command a ready market, the mill despite its compara¬ 
tively short existence, having already a well de«erve<l reputa¬ 
tion in and out.side the Punjal.'. 

I 

The firm of ^Allihhoy, Vallijee and Rons, established in Allibboy, Vsllijecant 
1875, enjoy a high reputation throughout India for manu- Son*, 
fartnre of metal trunks, despatch boxes, surgical instru¬ 
ments, hospital requisites and many other articles. The fac¬ 
tory is situated near the Cantonment Railway Station in a 
compound of 5 highas and employs about 160 men, most of 
whom are skilled workers. The various departments include 
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CHAPTER n. E. moulding, tin-smithy, carpentry, electro- 

- ' plating, japanning and painting and leather work. The raw 

Art««Bd Maaa* metal material is imported from Birmingham mostly in the 
taciorai. *0™ slieets while the leather is obtained from‘Bombay 
Ambbojr,Vallije«»nd ““The employees are all Muhammadans and 
“ostly residents of Multdn. The painters are Ughly skil- 
V and enf^ed in factory work only when the demand de- 
clined_ for the decorative articles they formerly made in their 
own times. The other workmen are* of the artisan class and 
undergone regular tethnical training. On the 
whole, they are well paid, and the painters in particular am in 
very comfortable circumstances. The firm did a very prosper¬ 
ous trade during the War. and although the subsequent in¬ 
crease in prices has adversely affected business, it is still in a 
sound condition and the finished products find a very ready 
market all over India and in adjacent countries. 

There are also some thirty other concerns engaged in the 
industry, though their turn-over is relatively small, and, for 
the most part, the.v content themselves with the manufacture 
of cheap trunks. The manufacture of domestic utensils of 
copper and brass is confined to a few families resident in a 
northern mohalla of the town. 

uioni^ The factory operatives ore drawn from the menial, farm- 

labourers and small tenant classes and belong, for the most 
part, to the niral population of the district. The supply is 
hardly adi^uate for the demand, as the rapid development 
of the agricultnral resources of the district and the substan¬ 
tial profits connected with the cultivation of land have much 
improved the position of the classes on which the factory 
industries depend and have made them less ready to accept 
industrial employment. The natural consequence has been 
a substantial rise in earnings and a real improvement in the 
standard of living of those who depend wholly or partly on 
factory work. Outside labour is obtained mainly from Bik’A- 
nir and the United Provinces, and there is a regula'r influx of 
Bikinirfs each spring. Most of these are employed in har¬ 
vesting the wheat and other crops, hut some take'np work in 
the factories, though few remain there for more than a few 
months at a time. 

SECTION F.— CosiMEHCE and TEAnE. 

Multdn city was for long a centre of distribution for 
articles of trade to trans-Indus territories, and, although 
the development of railway communication has very seri¬ 
ously affected its importance in this respect, its old connec¬ 
tions have not entirely disappeared. The hidk of the export 
trade is now with Europe and. for the MultAn and Kahir- 
willa tahsils and parts of the three southern tahsfls, MnltAn 
city is the chief market. Inside the district, the transport 
is mainly by road, and. except in the Khanewil tahsfl, where 
there is a fair number of bnllock-carts, camels and donkeys 
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carry most of the produce. The canal colonies have de- CHA PTER 0. F. 
prived Mult&n itself of much of the export trade in wheat, Commere* and 
and to the competition of Lyallpur and adjacent mandis is Trade, 
now added that of Ehanewal, Mian Chaniin and JahdnT&n. 

The three latter, however, draw supplies mainly from areas 
which formerly produced barely sufficient to support the 
local population, and the diversion of trade direct to K.ird- 
rhi rid Ijodhr&n, rather than the establishment of local 
markets, has been the most adverse factor. For the trade 
of the district, as a whole, the colonisation of the Khdnewdl 
tahsfl has done nothinff but pood. It has added enormously 
to the surplus of wheat and cotton, has made the district 
less dependent on imports of oil-seeds, has piven a preat im¬ 
petus to factory industries and has afforded the tradinp 
d-asses opportunities which they have been quick to take. 

The decentralisation of trade from Multdn city to new mar¬ 
kets has already had economic consequences of preat impor¬ 
tance. 

The chief exports besides wheat and cotton are indigo, 
hides^ and skins, dates and fruits. Indigo, which at 
one time was a valuable source of income is now comparative¬ 
ly of small account, but the profits derived from its cultiva¬ 
tion are in the apprepate considerable, and play no small 
part in the rural economy of the villapes still dependent on 
the inundation canals. The district produces little rice and 
comparatively little suparcane; the production of oil-seeds 
is less than the demand; the manufacture of finished poods 
of wool and cotton is on a small scale; the forests do not 
produce superior timber; machinery is not manufactured: 
and there are no minerals. These facts determine the 
nature of the imports. The trade in European poods consists 
mainly of piece-goods, but as the standard of comfort rises 
in the rillapes, the tendency is for the foreign trade to 
increase in variety. The export trade to Europe is mainly in 
the hands of the large European firms. These do not. as a 
rule, deal direct with the producer, and the bulk of their pur¬ 
chases is made either in the mandis or through local agents. 

The latter in turn usually deal with sub-agents who buy from 
the village trader rather than direct from the zamfndar, but 
the establishment of mandis, the increased economic inde¬ 
pendence of the producer and the large fluctuations in the 
value of agricultural produce during recent years have all 
tended to induce the cultivator to hold up his produce and 
the power of the village shop-keeper is much less than it was. 

^one the less, he still finances, directly or indirectlv, n ve^ 
large part of the trade of the district and plays the chief part 
in marketing the surplus produce. The bulk of the import 
and export trade is in the hands of Hindus and in the older 
parts of the district the Aroras hold almost a monopoly, their 
only competitors being a few Khatria and Bhatids. In the 
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Krtalleil .'{<•>!< 
(Tamtitalloil Koculii 


CHAPTER a C. I ■ 

a. - W.!??’ 1‘unjah fonipetP «r- 

Mmb> of Coca* with Aroras. 

nuacatieiis. 

SECTION G.—Meax.s of Commomcations. 

Thp figures in the margin show the conuimuicatioiu. of 

the ilisirit't and statistical 

i*> miw. tables Nos. 29 and 30 in Volume 
•177 respectively the distances 

between the more important 

41 „ places and a list of the rest- 

G47 „ houses in charge of various de- - 

purtiueuts of the Government 

* served with railways. The Inhere 

to alultan ml-rpud was opened in 1865 and communicution 
was established with Knrdchi in 1878, although it was not 
unUl eleven years later that the completion of the bridge 
over the Indus at Sukkar made through traffic t>ossible. The 
branch line from Khdnewil to Lyallpiir was opened in 1900 
and the chord line from KhiSnewal to Lodhnlii a few years 
^ter The latter is now on the mail route from Lahore to 
Karachi and, although the construction of the chord has 
i|afurully been followed by the diversion of .some portion of 

yultin city, it has nroveil of great 
alne to owners of land in neighboring villages and eaoe 
cially to the colonists of the Khanewdl tahsfl. 

thmiSr fhRailway from Kastir to Lodhran jiasse* 

qnir^ elsewhere for War purptwee. In the meantime finid 
Mnction was ^corded to the Sutlej Valiev Project and i, 
7'*^ completely change the economii condit ons 
of the Mails, and Txidhi^n tahsils, shifting the centro 
dLfrV? further north than it now is, it has Wn 

r-s ‘-MS 

V,?'f^ 


« tJ" comparison with the Central Punjab, the older tnhstU 
td the drstrict are badly off for good riad . The meUlM 
w»ds maintained by tbe Provincial Public WorL^InL^ 

Sl.“‘w'’’Di^n„«J (rood repair but tbeir l«gfh i. 

S,ihy bat, .U finaaer, d„ .now ol adeqSLre SpmS 
laregg r,p.iri. pa,l ,o„. a. 

not Inrlmt* tbs S«tlsj VmUrr B»n«*y. -- 
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<raa a.nd ^ anmetalled road* ore numeP- CHAPTER U. t 

^ abtrnment i« well siiited to „ — 

local needs, but many of them are in a wretched state of 

exist! ■ 

b^l2k?“ by which cam«jls. donkevs and pack- W 

roaKnT^^ ^‘^Port. the lack of good 

‘ economic inconrenience, but 

the position will chwge for the worse as the supply S 
caniels dwindles with the colonisation of grazing areas ^ The 
ScJIh non-colony tracts wiU fhen ^e“ giiro 
difficulties. The road system of the Lower Bdri Dodb Colony 

was specially designed to meet the requirements of a rich 
\lthn»^‘'\’l^‘^ a net-work of main feeder and village roads. 

scheme is not yet complete and the state of 

it '“Pavement, it mav be said 

^nerally that t^ cultivator has good access to the markets 

co®c®^ arterial roads of which 

metaffed***** ®“^y 

rrafj^lfn Sutlej and the Chenab are navigable for country (<>) conmmii. 

throughout the&«“««- 

Itef* tk'” Steamers, however, are now rarely 

• een and the extension of railways has very much reduced 

by water. The dismantling of the 
^tlej galley ^Iway has restored some portion of the old 

®"^ *« ♦be Southern 
^ It. ® volume of trade by boat 

between Sukkur and villages on the Sutlej and Chen’4h. 

whicr’l’ealT!!®'® ‘be District Board Ferrta.. 

which leases them on annual contract. Each contractor is 

sapply of boats and boatmen and S 

!l??me^t‘" The'ie^® }V sanctioned by Gov¬ 

ernment. The terms of his contract are framed for the i.ro- 

l^iy° W *™^® ®“ *be whole, complaints are singu- 

nf vIkT ^ statisHcs given in Tables l^os. 31 and .32 n) p«u 

develonment^ post^acilih'es and the very large “^TetepW. 

^lopment that has occurred during recent years in the 

Si *be rapid colonisation ot the 

^dnewdl tahsfl and the limitations which financial strin¬ 
gency have pl^aced in the multiplication of post offices it mav 
be said, on. the whole, that the district is ^11 ^^r“d ThJ 
Hv?«./T' tbe number of letters and articles^ 

fiM ^ “5*^ «nd paid teSi- 

?ewu!^.^® education and the growth of m’aterial 

in telegraph service has been extended 

to comparatively few places in the district, hut the railway 
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FaminM. 


The tidephone ^stem, and Can- 

official connechoM ^ ^ commereial basis and 

tonmenu, was m 1922 pl d ^ commnmcation . 

other important towns o! Northern India. 

SECTION H.— Famines. 

V ^rrunr^l'ci™ ata.Ti SpgTh’ • 

Ihe weu nas o«.u lu «ooitH or even reasonable com- 

sinSy thnn^JdatiJn^can^^^^^ h^v^ 

fSS ^d^thHos^ of agricultural stock has ^een ^despi-ead; 
b?t the nSTed mind the well have saved the b^t weU 

and nlouffh^attle and have stood between 
^^iT sJSmtion. In such years the load of debt ,s hea^ y 

increased, but recovery to a “0™“^ ,S‘ 

Quick, though unfortunately not sustained, a fw 

^e of the c^als again resulting in a similar set-back. The 
Sange from a fixed to a fluctuating system of land revenue 
has done much to mitigate the vagaries of the se^ns, and 
so well is the present system adapted to lo<»l condihons that 
mlii^f is given automatically in bad years, thus obviating the 
necessity of remissions and suspensions. 


CHAPTER HI. 
AHMLMSllUTIVE. 


A-—ADia.vismiTivB Divisioss. 

<ko ■‘•“rib.d i. *• 

of the ■ 8uba.s ' or Art v!* l^ead-quarters of one Adminutratitrt 

three ‘ sirkL ' or 

Dhakkar, but the newly annexed kimrdn ’ KiwnUre ch«rif»t 

liTe more ' sirkdrs ' wna^oic cd lungdom of lhatta with ander native ml*. 

nt fi.o i !• • Jiultan itself contained the whole 

of the pre^t dLstrict and some little area outside it and 
It was divided into five parganas. ^ 

20 ol taliiqds or kdrddris was 

fMc^ »“°i‘ ^ach confined to one ring 

fence and villages belonging to one taluqa were often scaf 

in other taluqas. The number of ‘ kdrddris ’ 
and ^eir boundarie. were also constantly being changed. 

Ihe list given ^ ^wardes of the kdrddris existing a* 
the tune of annexation is f" Year on the Pnnlnh i? m 

Tow n 13)-L«ddo.., 

““A 

^ghal days was an enormous host of ofBcials and semi 
‘ISddT, «f iooomeniblo deportniento’ 

the^T.~M;e« # • parganas, and so forth. For 

their ’a®/® 7®*^ *^® ‘ tarkanddzes ’ under 

their fanjddrs.* thdnaddrs.' ‘ kotwdls ’ and ' iamadd^ ’ 

^mnft-'^» *^e hands of the ‘ qdzis ’ and 

men/*” ’ Practical work of securing the Govern- 

“dabfrr*''^""lf'^"- “ innumerahle village 

shiJ » . tappaddrs’, ‘ karoris ’ or * bakh- 

‘knniinlJ,^*' acconnts^ were controlled by a large staff of 

“^^o^a^aWe to kdiddrs of the 

Tinve^e?rJ!feh"^^^“^* ? j awhordinntes seems to 

wily ,„porT„od V Sdwoo IW, h,d iim^K „.S 

(2271 
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ueruuusi ah *»*^*»$ i • » i 

staff allowed was one ‘ kdrdir' and one munsni ; and 
the kdrdar was paid from Ba* 15 to Bs. 30 a month. A.t 
stated times he had to produce his accounts, and i£^ there 


was complaint of exaction he was fined. For criminal 
offences the common punishment was fine (chatti)-, some¬ 
times, however, mutilation was resorted to, and sometimes 
imprisonment; but the last could always be commuted to a 
fine paid by the prisoner or his relations. For ordinary 
murders the punishment was not necessarily severe; but for 
cattle theft the ordinary sentence was death by the sword. 
'Fhe extreme severity shown towards cattle thieves by the 
Diwan is often spoken of by the people, and contr^ted 
with our present methods. One tale that is often told is 
that of Ali D4n^, one of the Diwan’s assessors, who ven¬ 
tured to plead on behalf of a handsome young: robber who 
was under trial, with the result that under the Diwan’s 
express orders the roblier was hung at AH Dangrd s own door. 
Prisoners, both in Moghal and Sikh times, were confined in 
the various forts (kots or thvls), and had to beg their bread, 
as no food was provided by Glovemment.^ The repression of 
crime, which under the iloghals is believed to have 
entrusted to a more or less distinct staff, was under the Sikhs 
carried out by the members of the regular army. On the 
other hand the * qdzis ’, who, under the Moghals, were judi¬ 
cial ofiBcers, were now superseded by Government ofiBcials, 
known as ‘ addlatis ’, and their functions were strictly con¬ 
fined to the registration of documents and other formal duties. 


EiWinp wlBiairtrs- The district is under the administrative control of the 
tUjB smuigeiBCTU. Commissioner of the Multdn Division whose head-oua’^ers 


are at Mill tin, and is under the executive charge of the De¬ 
puty Commissioner who is also District Magistrate, Collector 
and Registrar. The latter is assisted in his executive work 
by Extra Assistant Commissioners the number of which does 
not usuallv exceed seven. Each of these exercises the powers 
of a Magistrate of the first class and at least one is invested 
with extended powers under section ^ of the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code. Two of them are mainly responsible for rev^ 
nne work, one is in charge of the Treasury, and another i* 
Sub-Divisional Officer of K14new<l where his head-quarters 
are sitnat^. but, until recently, his chief duty was concern^ 
with the colonization of the Lower Bari Doab Colony and his 
jurisdiction extended into the Montgomery district. In each’ 
of the six tahsfls there are a tahsfldar and two or more naib- 
tahsfldars. They are primarily responsible for the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue, the sup^irion of the revenue staff 
and records and executive work in general; but they have 
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the powers of a Ms^ristrate of the 2nd or 3rd class and dia- CHAPTER HI. A- 
pose of a number of petty criminal cases. Adm^UtratiTs 

The subordinate revenue staff was re-organised for the DiruieiM. 
district proper at the Fourth Settlement and consists of the . 

foUowing establishment 



Patvirfi. 

Aaiataat 

Palairfa. 

Field QiaingM. 

KabfrwiU 

77 

t 

# 

Hvl'io 

51 

5 

7 

.‘'•k»Ub*d 

eo 

6 

4 



% 

6 

y>iu. 


6 

6 

Total 

un ' 

S5 

S8 


In the Khanew&l tahsil, where colonisation is still in¬ 
complete, the number of k&nungos and patwdris has varied 
with the needs of the moment and the strength of the per¬ 
manent establishment has still to be fixed. 


The organisation of rural officers consists of zaildArs, 
isimdirs and lambardArs. At the Fourth Settlement, the 
zaild&ri and inamdari system was revised. Few changes were 
made in the sails, but a scheme was drawn up under which 
the number of in&mddrs will be gradually reduced and the 
emoluments of each increased to an amount which, it is 
hoped, will act as an incentive to better service than they 
have been accustomed to perform in the past. The scheme 
is described in Appendices IT and V of the Final Settlement 
Report and the summary below gives the number of zaildArs 
in each tahsfl and the ultimate number of inimdirs:— 


TabtiL 

Zaildau. 

IVAMPABA 

A 

i 

m 

ww 

i 

•9 

a 

«« 

9t 

1 

Total. 

c 

1 

1 

ts 

94 

Total. 

MaiUn 

4 

5 

t 

15 

1 

6 

6 

13 

8bnjib4d 

s 

B 

3 

13 

4 

5 

9 

Lodbrla 

a 

6 

3 

It 

5 

0 

11 

Kabtnrila ... 

3 

8 

3 

U 

6 

7 

12 

MaUii 

3 

S 

4 

11 

3 

4 

« 

Totai. 

le 

33 

15 

•3 

33 

23 

SI 
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CHAPram, 8. The remimeration of the three grades of laUdirs is 

Civil and Criminal ®s. 300 and Bs. 250, respectively, and of in&md&n 

Judea. Its. 100 and Rs. 75, respectively. 


Each revenue estate has ordinarily at least one lambard4r 
and the larger estates have two or more according to the 
^ount of the revenue and their past history. The past 
tendency was to make more lambardfirs than were justified 
OT ncc^itated by local cireumstances, but the opera¬ 
tion of sncccessive schemes of reduction has mitigated, 
though It has not entirely removed, this defect. This loose 
character of the village organisation in the South-West 
Bunjab hw naturally had its effect on the powers and influ¬ 
ence of the lambarddrs who do not, as a body, command 
the respect shown to headmen in districts where the culti¬ 
vation 18 less scattered and the village coramunitv is more 
homogeneous t^n ire Multdn. The effect of Government 
schemes of irrigation and colonization is to strengthen 
the traditional system of village government, since thev not 
only add to the emoluments of lambardlirs but they encour¬ 
age the settlement of the rural population in village home¬ 
steads rather than on isolated wells. 


The district being one of large holdings and of influen- 
tiaf owners usually contains several estates which for one 
reason or another are under the Court of Wards. The num- 
W of these at present is small, hut many of the leading 
families owe their solvency to the past assumption by Govern¬ 
ment of superintendence of their propertv during either 
minority or a period of financial stress. The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner is ex-oj^no in charge of the Court and works 
Through a General Manager, under whom are local mana¬ 
gers, each of whom is ordinarily responsible for the manage¬ 
ment of a single estate. 


B. — Civil asd Chimixal .Tustice. 


The chief Civil and Criminal Court of the district is 
that of the District and Sessions .Tiidge who has his head¬ 
quarters at Multan and whose jurisdiction includes the Mu- 
zaffargarh district. Under him, for purposes of civil work, 
are Sub-Tudges, the majority of whom hold their courts at 
MultAn, KhdnewAl lieing the only tahsfl to which a Sub- 
.Tudjre IS regularly appointed. The administration of 
cnniinal justice is carried out under the Sessions Judge, by 
the District Magistrate and his staff of stipendiary Magis¬ 
trates. In addition, there are two benches of Honorary 
MagistratM at Multdn itself, and a varying number of Hono¬ 
rary Magistrates exercising Ist and 2nd class powers. 

Multdn is not a criminal district. Murders are com¬ 
paratively rare and other offences against the person far less 
common than in the North or Central Punjab; cattle theft 
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is a popular pastime along the rivers and elsewhere is re- CHAPTER m. C 
garded with indulgence except perhaps by the owner of the 
stolen cattle; matrimonial cases are very common and are 
the cause of much of the serious crime. There is no marked 
tendency for crime to increase, and the small rise shown in 
Table 34 of Volume B during recent years is more than 
accounted for by offences connected in one way or another 
I with the new colony. 

Nine-tenths of the civil suits relate to money claims and 
of the remainder about one-fourth are suits to establish pre¬ 
emption. But, allowing for the increase in population, the 
people seem to be no more litigious than they were thirty 
years ago. 

The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Registrar for the 
district and there is a Sub-Registrar at the head-quarters of 
each of the six tahsfls. Khan Bahadur Syad Makhdt^ 

Rajan Shah is Joint Registrar and does most of the regis¬ 
tration work at Multdn itself, but is not empowered to hear 
appeals. There has been an appreciable increase during r^ 
cent years in the number of documents registered and this is 
especially marked in the case of documents where registration 
is optional. 

C.—Land Revenue. 


(a) Village Communities and Tenures. 

In the case of the greater number of the villages of the Tb* vliisire ««inmh 
^district, the village community, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, can scarcely be said to exist; they being for 
the most part mere aggregations into a fiscal circle of inde¬ 
pendent plots of cultivation, having no further bond of union 
than that of joint responsibility for the revenue imposed by 
the British Settlement system. Of this nature are all the 
estates of the interior. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
the rivers, communities are found which fall naturally under 
the definitions applied to the upper part of the province. In 
the remainder of the district cultivation is found only where 
wells have been sunk or means provided for canal irrigation, 
and is therefore scattered for the most part in isolated plots, 
each of which was independently cleared by its occupant, 
and under native governments bore its own assessment with¬ 
out reference of any kind to neighbouring plots. 

Mr. Roe wrote in 1S80: — 


“ In the tracts near the rivers the lands generally belong to 
.Tat tribes, and here are found regular village commnnities. some of 
which still hold their land in common, whilst others have divided H, 
and in most cases lost all trace of the original shares. Away from 
the rivers the villages are generall.v merely a collection of wells, which 
have been stink in the neighhonrhood of a canal or in the more favour¬ 
able spots in the high lands. In these there him never been any com¬ 
munity of interest; in very many cases there is not even a common 
village site; each settler has obtained his grant direct from the State, 
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CHAPTER m. C. •auk ha w«U, hu hain«st«ad on it. Under our Settie- 

inent* the waste lend between these wells hoe been recorded, u • nutt- 


Land Rereane. 
Ueq sMBlndiri 


- ---^ WV.U uBia uiaeu rwuruea, ss B mav- 

, . course, sAomilat deft, but originaUp the well^wners had no 
cJaun to it whatever.’' 

Sut whilst this is the origin of many or most of the 
Tillages, there were other tracts where a particular tribe or 
family was undoubtedly recognised os holding a ‘ zamindari ’ 
or proprietary right over all the lands, cultivated or uncul¬ 
tivated, which we call a ‘ mauzah ’ or village. This right 
was not, however, recognized under native rule os an exclu¬ 
sive one. If the ‘ zumindar ’ could not bring hia waste imder 
cultivation the State had no hesitation in authorizing out¬ 
siders to do so; but the new settler had to pay a quit rent 
to the ‘ zamfnd&r ' of half a ser in the maund as ‘ liaq 
zamfndiri ’ or ‘ wajah zaminddri ’ and if the zamfnddr 
was a strong man he exacted an insullation fee in addi¬ 
tion. It often happened that the zammddr would himself 
introduce outsiders and allow them to sink wells; in thi.s case, 
too, the quit rent was fixed at the rate of half a ser in the 
maund, and an installation fee, under the name of jhuri, 
lungi, or tiropa was almost invariably taken. 


Usq rnnkmitdawii 


The * haq zaminddri ’ described in the preceding para¬ 
graph is closely connected with a similar due which was 
Imown as the haq mukaddami . \Ve have seen how out¬ 
siders were introduced, either by the znmindar him.self or by 
the State, and how they had to pay haq zamfnddri. But 
it often happened when the zaminddri family was numerous, 
and their land limited, that no outsiders were introduced. 
The various members of the family divided the lands amongst 
them.selves, or, as was mure commonly the case, each man 
brought what he could under cultivation without regard to 
any regular shares. Each became full proprietor of his own 
holding, but he had to pay half a ser in the maund as ‘ hao 
zaminddri ’ or ‘ mukaddami ’ to the head of the family. 
Sometimes, however, where the head was weak, or there was 
a dispute, the due was not levied. There can ^ little doubt 
that the ‘ zaminddri ' and ‘ mukaddami ’ are one and the 
same due, that the original form was the ‘ mukaddami ’, and 
that this was somewhat the same as our ‘ lambarddr’s ’ fee. 
bdeed. this is admitted by most men who are not directly 
intere-sted in maintaining the contrary. This due would ori¬ 
ginally be collected by the headman from all the proprietors, 
but when the number of outsiders became sufficiently great 
to give the headman a fair income from them alone, he would 
cease to collect from the proprietors of his own tribe. He 
would also do so when he was weak and required their sup¬ 
port: for instance, when a young man wished to succeed 
his father to the exclusion of a richer or more powerful uncle; 
and in extreme cases he would promise not only to exempt 
his kinsmen, but even to divide amongst them the dues col- 
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lected from others. When this last practice has CHAPT« in.;C 

firmly established, the due has ceased to be a mx^addami Uaa*„iKio«. 

or headman’s fee; it has become the property of a whole 

family or ‘ aunindiri haq ’ ; and the family speak of them- H«,maWda»L 

selves as ‘ aamindars ’ or ‘ alu u.aliks '. in dulinctiou » the 

settlers of other tribes, who are * aduu maliks or chaki^ . 

Along the Chenab and in the west of Lodhran this change 
has been complete, and the half ser in the maund is always 
spoken of as ‘ haq samfndiri ’. But m part of Mailsi it 
is still sometimes spoken of as the ‘ ^^addami and m 
more than one village the Settlement (Officer in 1873—188U 
was asked to abolish it on the ground that it was merely a 
lambardiir’s fee, and as such had been superseded by our 


* pachotra’. 

In connection with the haq jamindari, it is necess^ HuhrskMi. 
to notice the arrangement known as hathrakhai, or ‘ placing 
under protection.' The * zaminddri ’ was_ usually leviM by 
the * ’ or his tribe from outsiders whom he or 

they had admitted. But sometimes a community of ‘ zaniin- 
ddre ’ to abtain a lighter assessment, would voluntarily create 
this right against themselves in order to put themselves under 
a man of power and influence. By a fictitious sale ^ey priv 
fessed to sell him their entire village; he became the nomi¬ 
nal proprietor, and by his influence obtained a light as^ss- 
ment: this was paid by the vUlagers, and the new proprietor 
received from them the usual ‘ haq raminddn of half wr 
in the maund, but beyond this he had no right m the vil¬ 
lage. On the establishment of English rule these nominal 
proprietors made great efforts to become real ones. here 
their true position was known they were of course unraccew- 
ful; but it occasionally happened that the court trying the 
claim was not ver\' well acquainted with the peculiar features 
of the Multan tenures, and that the piece of paper on which 
the * hathrakhdi ’ arrangement was recorded was taken 
literally and accepted as a full deed of sale. 


The settlers introduced by the State, or by the ‘ zamin- cimkiin. 
ddr ’ himself, into a ‘ zamindar’s ’ village, are known as 
chakddrs. The name is also applied to those proprietors of 
the ‘ zamfnddr’s ’ tribe who have continued to pay the haq 
zaroi'nddri ' or ‘ niukaddami ’ to their chief or chief’s family, 
and it is 5 V)raetiiues even extended to settlers who have sunk 
wells under direct permission of the State in tracts where 
there has never been any one to claim a * zaminddn ’ dire. 

Thus when Diwdn Sdwan Mai made his new canal, the 
Diwdnwdh. through the Mailsi bdr, he gave direct grants to 
settlers, proclaiming at the same time that if any one could 
establish a claim to ‘ zami'nddri ’ it should be allowed; no 
such claim was established, hut still the settlers were gener¬ 
ally described as chaltddrs. ’The supposed connection of the 
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name with the wood-work of the well* and the payment of 
the ‘ zaminddri ’ gave rise to the idea that the ‘ chakdir - 
owned the well o^y; in fact that he was a capitalist who 
had sank a well for the * zaminddr ’ who remained the true 
owner of the soil, and could buy out the ‘ chakddr ’ on re¬ 
paying him the money expended. This idea was still fur¬ 
ther encouraged by the fact that the ‘ chakddr ’ sometimes 
did not cultivate himself, but let his well to tenants, and it 
occasionally happened that the tenant was one of the old 
‘ zanunddrs ’. There was consequently rather a tendency at 
the commencement of our Summary* Settlements to regard 
the ‘ chakddr ’ as an interloper who, by the power of money, 
was ousting the old family from its original rights. But 
this was quite a mistake; the ‘ chakddr ’, whether he got his 
title from the ‘ zaminddr ’ direct or through the State, al¬ 
ways held his land in full proprietarj* right, subject only to 
the jiayment of a quit rent in the shape of the * haq za^n- 
ddri ’. Of course if he abandoned his land it reverted to 
the ‘ zamfnddr but this was because the latter was the 
owner of all the waste land and not in virtue of any contract 
entered into at the time of purchase. On the other hand, 
any right of cultivation enjoyed by the ‘ zaminddr ’ was ac¬ 
quired by a distinct contract between him as tenant on the 
one side, and the ‘ chakddr ’ as proprietor on the other; the 
terms of this contract might vary from that of a tenancy-at- 
will on a full rent to that of a permanent occupancy on a 
quit rent, but the original nghts of the ‘ zamfnddr ’ in no 
way influenced his position as tenant. 

Under native rule the revenue or mahnil was taken in 
kind and as the rate approached in many cases that of a full 
rent there remained, after deducting the cultivator's and the 
State share, but a small fraction for the non-cultivating pro¬ 
prietors. This fraction was called ‘ kasur ’ (the plural of 
‘ kasar ’, and meaning * fractions When this fraction was 
small it would be hardly worth the proprietor’s while to go 
perhaps some distance to personally superintend the division 
of the empx; the rent he received from the cultivator with 
one hand was immediately almost entirely paid away with 
the other in the shape of the Government revenue, and he 
would remain responsible for any balances. Hence the cus¬ 
tom would naturally spring up of the * chakddr ’ allowing 
his tenant to pay the Government share direct to the Govern¬ 
ment ofBcial, and to give the ‘ chakddr ' a fixed allowance 
in lieu of the actual balance. Tt is this fixed allowance 
which is now, and has for some time been, generally known 
as the haq-kosiir; and its general rate is two sers in the 


• A* • matter of fact the ‘ rhak ’ is the plot of land round the well 
"chak ’ never in this district spoken of as 
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mauud, or one-twentieth of the gross produce. The chak- __ 

dar ’ who received tliis allowance is called the ‘ kasur-khor , l* *bJ Rarrao*. 
or * kasur-khwdr the eater of the ‘ kasiir *, but the word 
is often corrupted into * kasur-khwdh ’. From his ‘ kasur ’ 
the ‘ kasiir-khwar ’ has to keep in repair the brick-work of the 
well, and pay the ‘ haq saniinddri ' of half a ser in the 
maund if there is one. Under the system of fixed cash as¬ 
sessment the permission to engage direct for the Government 
revenue has grown into a very valuable right; the ‘ chakddr 
finds that he cannot recover his former position, and the only 
right left to him is the nominal ownership of the well, and 
the right to receive ‘ kasdr ’. This ‘ chakddr ’ who has lost 
• his right to engage is now the person generally meant by 
‘ kasur-thwdr and this position has frequently been con¬ 
ferred as a compromise on a man who has claimed a well 
of which he or his ancestor was undoubtedly the original 
proprietor, but from all posses-sion of which he has long been 
excluded. 'When tlie Multani Pathans were allowed on an¬ 
nexation to bring forward claims which would ordinarily have 
been barred by the law of limitation, in cases in which the 
claim was made out, it was almost invariably compromised 
in this way. The word kasiir is, however, still used occa¬ 
sionally in its original sense of the profits of the chakddr, 
who pays the revenue himself, and such a man is also occa- 
sinnallv known as kasur-khtedr.* 

The account of the proprietaty tenures above given ex- Pi^t P*»* 

plains the terms commonly in use among the people during rights 

the early years of British occupation. Some of these terms 
are still in' use. but both the terms and the things which they 
represent are gradually becoming merged into the ordinary 
terminology and practice of the province at large. The haq 
mukaddami ’ is no longer reoonled; th^ class of owners known 
as ‘ kasur-Khwdrs ’ is confined to a very small number of vil¬ 
lages chiefly near Multdn; the xamfnddr is to all intents and 
purposes an * dla indlik ’, and is entered as such in our r^ 
cords, while the chakddr is entered as an ‘ adna mdlik . The 
over-proprietary of ‘ dla malkiat ’ tenure^ is no doubt much 
more common in this part of the province than in most 
other districts, but its incident? are practically the same as 
elsewhere, and old over-proprietaiy’ rights are by degrees dis- 


•The ‘kosnr’ is in fset the winktnl after deducting the rcrenue 
and this sense of the word snrvivee in the phrase ‘ sud kasdr^rdtar.’ 
which is applied to an ordinary usufrnctnary njortpige. The term 

* icasur * IS nov f5en^rlllly luiwl to donoto tno Rnaro in tno prodneo lAicen 
hr a person who withont owning the land proridoa part of the mosni 
of cnltiration. It is most commonly applied to tho share taken hy 
owners of water-conrses in return for water snppli^ 
other persons. In the neighhonrhood of Luddan. too, it is not nnusual 
to find a well sunk hv a man in land in which he has no pn^rietary 
right, hut from which he takes a share of the prince (knosm as 
•‘kasnr sil chdh’> in retnrn for the irrigation supplied hy hw well. 
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appearing, being merged by sale or other forms of transfer 
in the ordinary under-proprietary or chakdAr class of rights. 

The well area is in most cases the unit of proprietary 
right, and in Sikh times all land outside this belonged either 
to the State or to some ‘ zamfnd^r ' {Ala malik) who 
souie vague claim over it. When under English rule bound¬ 
aries were regularly demarcated, a certain portion of the waste 
outside wells was included in the village areas. In villages 
where the ‘ ala maliks ’ had a claim to the waste, this was 
recorded as their common property, but elsewhere it was 
entered as ‘ shamilAt deh The present common village land 
is thus for the most part a creation of our rule, and, com¬ 
pared with districts in the Central Punjab, MultAn presents 
comparatively few cases of village shAmilat. Where such 
land exists, it is now dealt with under the general rules ap¬ 
plicable to the enjoyment and partition of common land. 

The nuril>er of shareholders in private jointly-owned 
land vanes greatly: on the one hand, there are large estates 
own^ by individual proprietors; on the other, there are 
holdings which, owing to the action of Muhammadan law and 
other causes, are owned in the most confusing and minute 
of shares. As a whole, however, the shares are comparatively 
large, and the number of shareholders is not excessive. As 
a rule, too, a well estate is held in common, and it is the 
exception to find well estates partitioned. 

(6) Land Lterentu under Native Rule. 

The systems of land revenue assessment prevalent under 
the various native Governments previous to annexation were 
of much the same general types. The theory throughout 
was that the Government were entitled to a share of the gross 
produce. ^ This share was known as the uiahtul, and it might 
be taken in kind or in cash. The methods usually employed 
may be cUssified under four heads—(i) jirui, (it) nakdi jintf, 
(Hi) zahd, and (iv) kardri. 

(i) Jinsi. —The standard method and that most ordi¬ 
narily employed was the assessment of a share 
in the actual crop {jinn, batdi, bhacli). The 
share was taken after Eduction of ordinary 
menials’ dues and of crops actually u-sed for 
fodder. What the rates actually taken were 
it is difficult to say, as these varied immensely, 
not only with the soil and |>osition of the land, 
but also with influence and power of resistance 
enjoyed by the land-owners. Sir Charles Roe's 
opinion was that ‘ patting aside fear or favouri¬ 
tism, it may be said generally that one-thiisl 
was the rate for sailAb lands; one-fourth for 
good well lands, and one-sixth and on(*-seventh’ 
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for inferior vrells. If, however, the rates ot chaPT^F m. CL 

previous assessments recorded in the village re- - 

( ords of the Secou I S**ttk”nent are to be trusted. Lend 
the rates would seem, as a whole, to have been pnidaM. 
somewhat lower on ‘ sailab ’ lands, while on 
canal aided wells the ‘ kharif ' or ‘ nahri ’ rate 
would be usually one-fourth, the rabi being oue- 
hfth. The grain was not allowed to leave the 
threshing-floor until it had been inspected by a 
Government official, and it was then conveyed 
at the ex])ense of the landholder to the nearest 
State granary. 

(u) Nakdi jinti .—A nakdi jimi or cash-kind assess-VkhistSoD of pie* 
ment indicated the first step towards a ca.sh reve- do<*; \ 

nue, and the form of assessment became more 
common under Diwdn S^wan Mai than formerly. 

The mah-ful was still at a certain rate and was 
set aside at the division of the produce. But 
instead of its being carried off by a Govern¬ 
ment official, the landholder was made to pur¬ 
chase it at a rate fixed by Government which 
generally was something above the actual mar¬ 
ket price of the neighbourhood. 

{tit) Zabti .—^Tfie next stage towards a cash a.ssessment Fhietoatiiig cash 
was indicated by the assessment of cash rates 
per acre cultivated. These rates (known as 
‘ zabtf ’ rates) were applied mainly to the better 
class of crops, such as indigo, sugarcane, etc., 
which it was difficult to divide; but they were 
also employed freely for all crops in tracts like 
the Ravi riverain, which were too far away from 
head-quarters to make the removal of the grain 
profitable to the Government. Where these 
rates were applied to cultivation generally, it 
was usual to exempt all crops used for fodder. 

(in) KardH .—^The three classes of assessment above Fixed Imm. 
mentioned were most commonly employed on 
' sail&b ’ land and or lands receiving canal 
water only. They all represented more or less 
directly the original theory that the Govern¬ 
ment, as over-lord of the land, was entitled to 
a share in the produce, and the lands paying 
them were often spoken of as ‘ sirk&rf ’. In 
contradistinction to these lands were the areas, 

‘n which the landholder had himself, by con¬ 
structing a well or otherwise, provide the 
means of cultivation, and in such areas (known 
as ‘ ikrfiri ’ or * karArf ' areas) it was very com¬ 
mon for the Government to grant a fixed assess- 
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luent at a lump sum of money.* Such assess¬ 
ments were known as karari or ikrih (or some¬ 
times as ‘ pat4i the assessment being fixed by 
a deed known as a ‘ patta '). The amount or¬ 
dinarily assessed for a well was Es. 12, and 
was spoken of as the ‘ sath hun&Ia panj sidla 
because Es. 7 was taken in the khan'f and Es. 5 
in the rabi. Assessments higher than Es. 12 
were, however, not uncommon. No period was 
assigned for the rate, and it was presumed to 
last as long as the ruler who fixed it remained 
in possession; but it was of coarse possible for 
die ruler to vary the actual demand by his 
control over the cesses. The demand, too, ap¬ 
pears to hove been remitted when the wells went 
out of use. The ‘ kararf jama ’, however, cover¬ 
ed not whatever land might be irrigated from 
the well but onlv the land mentionetl in the 
‘ patta ’, generally 15 to 20 acres per well. All 
extra cultivation was separately assessed at 
‘ jinsi ’ or ‘ zabti ’ rates, and the better classes 
of crops, such as sugar, rice and indigo, were 
wparately assessed, whether they were grown 
in excess of the fixed area or not. These cash 
lump assessments per well in the Ftar and Edwa 
tracts received a considerable impetus from 
Di'wdn Sdwan Mai, who settled with hundreds 
of landholders in new lands in this way. 

Another special method of assessment sometimes employ¬ 
ed for wells in the heart of the Edwa, more especially on 
the borders of the present Multdn and Lodhrdn tahsfls,* was 
to take a certain sum (generally Es. 2 or Bs. 3) per yoke 
of cattle in use on the well. The assessment was thus 
lightened in bad seasons when the well went partially out 
of use. 


Cooftaioo and In. 
•tability of tba 
t«D adopted. 


The above gives a much more orderly idea of the sys¬ 
tems pursued than was actually the case'in practice. The 
sabti ' rates, for instance, differed enormously from vil- 
^ge to village. In village .4 tobacco paid Es. .3 and cotton 
O O n ^ tobacco and cotton both paid 

Es. 2-8-0; in C tobacco paid B®. 10 and cotton Bs. 4; in 77 
cotton paid Bs. 4 and tobacco Bs. 2; and so forth. Nor were 
the vanous sj-stems applied uniformly throughout a tract 
OT a village Even in single holdings two or three different 
systems might be in force. At the end of this gazetteer are 


1 j • mr^TAl of the old distiaction between * iknlrf * and * mrkdrf » 
land* IS to be found in Mauza Ferozpur, Tabsfl Mnltdn where iha 
psymenU made by the ‘ obolcddrs ’ to the actual reJennk ™ 

■ (. r.ihta" ..3,.) 5ii2“fa ar.:^ sisa s 
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appentied specimens of deeds granted to landholders at vari- CHAPTER ID, C- 
ous periods of native rule, from which can lie gathered, far 
better than from any general description, the character of 
the assessments levied. And in regard to these assessments, 
a point to be remembered is that none of them was ‘^stab- 
lished with any degree of permanency, each being liable to 
be changed at any time for another at the request of the 
revenue payer or at the caprice of the ruler. Special exemp¬ 
tions by way of raafi or light as>essments held good only for 
the life of the grantee and only for the life of the grantor and 
they were doubtless only renewed for a consideration. Noth¬ 
ing is more remarkable about the written sanuds of native 
rulers than the persistence with which powerful native 
governors seem to have disregarded them, and the •nsislence 
with which each new grant especially declares that the local 
authorities were not to call constantly for its renewal: ‘ dar 
har fasl sanad mujaddad talab na ddrand 

The charges above noticed constituted the revenue de- Extra c«Me^ 
mand proper. They may be termed the ordinar>' charges; 
but besides downright exaction there were many other items 
which were levied as a matter of course. The landholder had 
to pay malba, and the continuance of his ‘ kar&ri ' lease de¬ 
pended on his fully keeping up the cultivation of his ‘ jinsi ’ 
lands. In some places Rs. 8 per maund were charged as 
tnoghala or royalty on all indigo sold; in some tracts sums 
were levied as tlutkrdna or thank-offerings; in others luiz- 
rdna was demanded: this might take the form of an addi¬ 
tional Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 on the cash ‘ jama ’, or it might be 
realized in the form of a horse or a lump sum^ of money. 

Sometimes, too, Rs. 2 or Rs. 4 per well were levied as chdti 
or pasturage dues, and sometimes the crops used for fodder, 
such as gram, methra and china, were charged at special 
rates. The grants in Moghal times almost always con¬ 

tained a clause specially exempting the grantee from the^ 
cesses, and the scribes of those days delighted in letting their 
pens run on through the enumeration of these ‘ takdlif ’ (as 
they were suitably called): the * muhligh-i-bSlddasti, fauj- 
ddri, lawizima, tappadirf, mohassili, chdra fildn, peshkash, 
fasl4na, moharrirf, kdndngof, chaudhri, sahfl muchalka, far- 
mAish k4h wa paik&r wn hema wa hashrf, thinaddri, itih- 
mdni, talabdna wn jnramdna wo dmilana, wa jaribdna, wa 
zdhitdna, wa dSroghdna, kharch dahir, tahrir diwdni. wakdia 
nawfsi, tafrfk chanda, begdr wa shikdr’, etc., etc.^ After 
annexation Mr. Edgeworth found the following cesses in force 
in the Multdn tahsfl: ‘ nazarchdhi ’, * malba ’ (the some as 
our ‘ talahdna ’), ^ dabfra. mohassili, farohi, juft nargdo, 
dbidna, hissdbdna, kadam kash, dharat, goat timi, orderly, 
guzrdna and hhatti nfl’. 'All these cesses were not, of 
course, exacted from every holding, hut their bewildering 
number and detail indicates clearly the immense effect which" 
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the character of the nominal 


Kbit BOTc *ow»r«ii When the Punjab came under the political control of 
fiwd cath the British (Jovemment in 1844, the a<!se9sments of the 

Multdn tract were left untouched, but elsewhere efforta were 
made to introduce by degrees the principle of a fixed cash 
assessment. When Sirdar Kahn Singh was sent on the ill- 
fated mission of 1848 to take over charge from Di'wdn Mulrfij, 
he was ordered by the T^ihore Darb4r to make tentative ex¬ 
periments in this direction. The instructions given to him 
which are interesting in other ways also, are reproduced 
below: — 


Oritrri of fhf J/iKor* Darhar to Sirddr Kahn ftingh, ^f<fn, 
.Varck SI, ISiS. 

_lrt, rtgarding tkt Land Iterenut. —Yon will receive the revenue 
arisina from the rubhee harvest of 1905 acoordinf; to the reanlations in 
force under Diwin Mdlrii’a Government, whether it be hv a fixed rate 
(* mushakhsa ’) or hv ' chaslie,’ or by ' knnkoot,’ and in accordance 
with the exortina practice, thronch his old ' kirdars ’. If yon think 
proper, appoint throe or four clever men, and, after takina secnrity 
from them employ them to look into the collection of the land revenne 
and enquire whether it he too high or too low and to prevent emhende- 
ment. so that no lose may accme to the Government. 

Of the Ikureef harvttf. —^With a view to the future settlement, first 
obtain from the Dfwin all papers connected with the last ten years' 

* jumma ’ from the mbbee of 189.5 to the khureef of 19fVt" and 
assume one-tenth of the total as the jumma for one year. Should there 
he any sni^icion as to the accuracy of these papers after instituting 
a careful inquiry fix a suitable assessment, assemble all the ' xamfn- 
dirs,’ and af^r devising the speediest method of collecting the revenue 
from them and from the * malgoosars ' carry it into practice. 

Draw up hooks for each village, for it will often he found that the 

* sam(nd4rs ’ are content with the old methods, and are averse to a 
fixed assessment (' mushakhsa ’). With a view to fixing a proper and 
equitable * jumma ’ take secnrity from the Kntreee of the village, and 
make the contract assessment with them. In making the settlement 
of any district should anjr inconvenience arise, or should it appear that 
the old system of collecting the revenue he more for the advantage of 
the State and the good of the people; after mutual consultation con¬ 
tinue to act according to the old system. When you have made the 
settlement, arrange for the appointment of tahsQdirs and treasurers 
after oons^tation and for their salaries. (Page 174 of Parlinmentarr 
Blue Book Vo. <1. 1R49, PnnjSb.) 

(c) KuttlemenU linger Briti^ Rule. 


f Bsamary Settle- 
laenta 


Immediately after annexation orders were issned for the 
introdnetion of fixed cash assessments throughaut the district. 
Thew orders were carried out by Lientennnt James for the 
ShnjAbfid. Jx^hrfin and Moils! tahsfls, and by Mr. Edgeworth, 
the rommissioner, for the greater part of Mnltdn and Rarii 
Sidhn. This Settlement is commonly’ known a.s the ‘Chftrs4l4,' 
having bera based on the estimated value of the aver¬ 
age collections of the four yean previons to annexation. 
From the estimates so made the ceases and extra rhaiget 
were deducted, and rome further reductions were also mada 
in some groups of villages in consideration of their general 
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oircuuistances. The cultivation of the period cannot be as- CHAPTER m. 0. 

certoined, bat on that of the Ilejfular Settlement the rate 

of the assessment imimscd would be Re. 1-5-0 per acre. K*»eo««. 

gammaiy Settfe. 

The First Summary Settlement was sanctioned in iS50 
for a period of three years, hut though carefully constructed 
on the data available it broke down before its term wa.s con¬ 
cluded. The people felt sevorvly the change from kind assess- 
ment to casli. more especiullj' as the price rates assessed for 
the cash assessments were fur higher than tho.se actually 
prevailing during the Settlement; and they alao felt very 
severely the sudden fixity o!' the demand in the canal and 
saiiab aretis. The assessm. i.t was found to Ite especially 
-severe in the Shujdbiid tahsil, remission.s ami reductions bud 
to l»e grauterl, and a new Settlement was ordered. The Se¬ 
cond Summaiy Settlentent was currietl otit hy Major liamil- 
ton. Deputy Commissioner, for the Shujdhdd and lAxlhran 
tahsiis in 18.53, and b3' his successor, Mr. H. B. Henderson, 
in 1854 for the other tahsils. This Settlement was carried 
out with some olaltomtinn. Though no field maps were made, 
the cultivation was measured, assessment circles framed, 
soils clas-sed, produce estimates made, and the value of the 
(Tovernment share at certain prescrihed fractions of the gross 
produce worked out. Reductions were grantc<1 in the tahsils 
Shujabdd and T.iodhrdn, where the former assessment had 
fallen hardest; hut enhancements were taken elsewhere, and 
the total assessment fell only a little short of the previous 
demand. The fluctuating sj-stem, which at the First Settle¬ 
ment had onlj' been tentatively retained in parts of the Mailsi 
tahsil, was now extended in the form of a dialluvion asse-ss- 
ment to all the areas directly affected by the river. 

The total as-sessment thus imposed was not a heavy one, 
hut,^ like its predecessor, this Settlement failed to give satis¬ 
faction. On the canal lands a fixed revenue continued to be 
taken in spite of the great variations in cultivation, and 
on the river areas the proposed varying system fell through, 
owing partlj' to the dislike of the xamfnddrs to annual 
measurements, and partlj* to an unfortunate arrangement by 
which all new cultivation was assessed, not at any general 
or cin-le rate, hut the average rate at which the Settlement 
n^'e-^nient happened to fall on the cultivation of the village 
al Settlement. 

It was to remedy these defects that the Regular Settle-pi^t Eegalir 
ment was undeHnken in 1857—1860 by Mr. ^Morris, after- n>«nt. 
wards Sir .John Morris and Chief Commissioner of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces. The fields were measuml and soils classified, 
but many of the elaborations of the previous Settlement 
were discarded and no produce estimates wore franieil. 

Average rates per acre for each class of “oil and average ratej 

It 
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CHAPTER IlL C per well for each well area were fixed on general consideiw- 
tions fortified by common sense and a fairly intimate know- 
Lud Rtrtiia*. jgjgg Qf dirtrict. The system of annual assessments for 
Pint BepiW SstUa. * saildb ’ lands was given up, and on canals the old fixed 
system was maintained; but in order to admit of a fixed 
revenue being taken from such varying conditions of cul¬ 
tivation Mr. Morris had to assess very low, and the result was 
a reduction of some It! per cent, on the previous assessment.* 
Even with this low revenue, however, he recogniised that 
special arrangements must be made to meet bad years; and 
in each village a certain portion of the levenue (averaging 
some 54 per cent, of the whole) was ear-marked os * remis¬ 
sible ’ in case of any great and general failure of saildb or 
canal irrigation. The scheme met with the fate that attends 
most schemes devised at Settlement which cannot afterwards 
be carried out automatically, in that it was never brought 
into action; and though there were some years in which ihe 
scheme of remission might have reasonably been utiHsed, yet, 
owing to the extreme lightness of the demand, no serious 
hardship was caused by this oversight. 

Mr. Morris’s asses-sroent was sanctioned for ten years 
only; but no revision of his Settlement was ordered^till 1875, 
when Mr. Roe (afterwards Sir CJharles Roe and Cliief .Judge 
of the Punjab CJhief Court) commenced the Second Regular 
Settlement. Mr. Roe adopted the same assessment circles and 
the same classes of soil as were used in the First Regular 
Settlement. In pursuance, moreover, of the orders then in 
force, he prepared a half net-assets estirnate. and proposed 
.soil rates, more or less based upon this estimate, hut checked 
by the various other estimates then prescribed. For canal 
lands a special check was devised in the shape of ‘ crop rates * 
by which the village assessments could be differentiated ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the crops grown. The produce 
outturns assumed for the half net-assets estimate were dis¬ 
tinctly full ones, hut the prices assumed were veiy low. and 
the estimate, as a whole, was a lenient one; hut this estimate, 
although not treated very seriously, sufficed to show that a 
very suhst.antiai increase in the revenue was called for. and a 
very substantial increase was taken, amounting, in the district 
as a whole, to no less than 41 per cent. This increase was 
necessitated to some extent by on extension of cultivation 
amounting to Ifi per cent., hut it wa-s mainly c.aused hr the 
for making up the deficiencies of the previous assess¬ 
ments. The large increase was distributed over the villages 
with care and discretion, and the resulting assessment met 
with general approvol in the district. 

• The exceedingly low AASossinent in the ReguUr Settlement woa 
elm largely due to the Settlement hovine been made in the year of 
the mutiny, dnring which the xamfnd^m of this district had. as iv 
whole, shown themselves extremely lojml. 
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The question of fluctuating asse8>menM had in this Be- chapter m n 
vjsed settlement to be once mon' faced; and a great step 
forward was made (chiefly on the initiative of the Financial «•»««•. 

Co^issioner, Mr. Egerton) by introducing in the areas sub- « , 

“i absolute 

fluctuation. lor canal lands a system of differential fluctuat¬ 
ing crop rates was for u long time mooted in connection with 
the iiuestion of ^e alwlition of ‘ chher ’ labour, but it was ul- 
timately held that our arrangements for crop measurements, 

M then organized, were not sufficiently trustworthy to jus- 
. “^option of a fluctuating system against the wishes 
of the zamrad&rs ; and a scheme put forward bv Mr. Lyall 
^ttlenieiit Commissioner, for the remission of revenue on 
failed ar^s was ultimately adopted. This scheme took up 
the rerai-ssible system of ilr. Morris and extended it from 
villages to holdings, .so that for each holding irrigated by 
a canal at ^ttlement the revenue was divided into ‘ canal ’ 
or remissible and ‘ non-remissible If in such a hold¬ 
ing ^nal irrigation ceased or ran short, tlie owner could on 
application receive under certain rules a fitting amount of 
remission, limited, however, to the extent of the ‘ remissible ' 
revenue imposed on his holding at Settlement. If, on the 
other hand canal irrigation were extended to holdings not 
imgaied at Settleinent, it would pay a lipht C 4 inal ndvantum 
rate (known os h^sht nonrf) of 8 annas per acre. 

The land revenue demand of the Second Hegnlar Settle- 
ment (excluding mdlikdna ’ and date revenue) compares as 
follows with the previous assessments:— 


Rs. 

First Summary Settlement ... « 5 , 94,151 
Second Summary Settlement ... «* 6,87,835 
First Regular Settlement ... =* 4,85,835 

Second or Revi.sed Settlement ... = 6,85,016 

The new demands were introduced in the riverain circle* 
of Kabirwdla from rabi 1877, and in the rest of that tahsfl 
from kharif of the same year. Tn the rest of the riverain 
circles and in the tarafs of Multdn the new assessments came 
into force from rabi 1879, and in the remainder of the dis- 
tnet from kharif 1879. 


The attempts made to introduce a strong element of flue- jv, 
tuation in the assc^snient again failed. Out of a total re-J^^L 
missible revenue of Rs. 2,74.609, the average annual re¬ 
missions pnor to 1897 affected some Rs. 2,(XX) onlv and 
out of some 90,000 holdings entitled to claim remission some 
holdings only obtained on an average any remission in 
the year.^ Tn the meantime, however, several forees had been 
fi jV” fluc^ating system. The opening of 

e uidhnai Canal in 1886 was accompanied by an entirely 
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CHAPTER IIL C. fluctuating as^‘'5riient in the aivu iirigated by it; and two 
years later fluctuating irater lute charges were sanctioned 
for the Hdjiwah canal. The ‘ chher ’ or statute demand for 
labour on the inundation canals was shortly aftcr^varde made 
dependent on the urea irrigated each year; and finally, a 
fluctuating us,'ie''ment was sub*titute<l for a system of con- 
trai't on the bar-barani cultivation in the Mailsi tahsil. The 
land-owner and tenant had thus some experience of the tiuc- 
tuatiug system when Mr. Maclagnn, afterwards Sir Edward 
Maclngan, K.C.S.I., K.O.I.E., the first (lovemor of the 
Punjab, commenced the Third liejrulnr Settlement in October 
1896; but the experience was limited and the fluctuating 
element then in force was too limited in scope to temper to 
any appreciable extent the insecurity attaching to a fixed 
assessment in a district where the crops are dependent on the 
cai>rice of river floods, assisted hy an exiguous and uncertam 
rainfall. To Mr. Maclagnn must be given the great credit 
of devising a system which, while of advantage to Govern¬ 
ment, gave to the cultivator that protection against the vaga¬ 
ries of the season which he had previously lacked. 


A full description of the methods adopted will he found 
in Chapter IV of Mr. Maclngan’s Final Settlement Rejxirt 
ami in paragraphs 40 — 46 of his Asse.ssment Report of the 
Kahirwdltl tnhsfl. In their original form liis proposals were 
very .simple. Well-cultivation was to pay a fixed assessment, 
but all other lands were to he subject to fluctuating rates. 
These were to he uniform for the same class of soil within a 
circle, though varying for different classes of soil and from 
circle to circle, and they were to be applied to matured 
areas only. No crop differentiation was projK>.sed except with 
regard to occupiers' rates which were to replace * chher ’ on 
the inundation canals. On the Sidhnai, the canal rharge.a 
woe to remain con.solidated and the same set of soil i-ates 
wfis to he applied in l)oth harvests. On all the canals, con¬ 
cession rates were to l)e given on lift irrigation and a crop 
following a rabi ci-op in the same haiwest was to be exempt. 
'Tlie fixed assessment was recommended ns suitable for all 
wells. New wells were to lie given protective leases and old 
wells wbicb liecanie unuseable through no fault of the owners 
were to obtain n'mission of the fixed aAses,snient. 


While the essential principles outline<l almve were re¬ 
tained, certain changes in detail were made under the orders 
of fiovemment. In the fluctuating part of the assessment, 
differentiation by crops was made for Sidbnni irrigation and 
for ‘ sailAb ’ and * ^bi ’ lands; and in the fixed portion of the 
assessment, an important element of fluetuation was intm- 
dneed by making the demand payable only on wells in use. 
The fluctuating crop rates, however, were still kept uniform 
within the same circle, and, in so far as they did not pro- 
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Tide automatically for difterences betweeu Tarious estates, it CHAPTER UJ, Oi 
was necessary to redress inequalities by local Tariatiou of the 
fixed demand. How this was done can best be described in 


Land Rerea 


Mr. Maclagan’s own words:— TheTUrdBagnlsr 

SstiloiDQQlj 

“To nsseae the wella adequately and in such a manner as to combim 
due elasticity with a proper regard to the varying rates of profit in 
Tarious villages was one of the most important problems to be dealt 
with in the settlement, but it will suffice, without detailing the r.trioas 
alternatives possible and proposed, to notice briefly the features of 
the scheme actually adopt^. The main point of the scheme was that 
each well should ^ assessed at a lump sum in respect of the assets 
not touched by the fluctuating rates. This lump assessment was im¬ 
posed not on any particular area bat on the well itself as representing 
the source of cultivntinn. The assets on which this assessment was 
made are not. however, confined to the assets proper, of which the 
well could be said to be the author, nor is tho differentiation between 
the well assessments of different villages based merely on tho 
differences in quality between the several wells. We have, 
for the sake of simplicity, adopted uniform canal-advantage 
and sailab mtea applicable to whole tahsiU or whole tracts of country, 
it being considered inconvenient and impracticable to devise Taring 
rate's adopted to the varying circnmstances of e.sch estate and holding. 

In adopting these uniform rates, we naturally chose a figure somewhat 
lower in each case than the average half net-assets would justify, and 
so wo left a certain amount of the assessable canal and sailab profits 
nntouohed by the fluctuating nahri and sailab rates. With reference 
to the sailab rates, this was not a matter of much importance owing 
to the considerable increase taken in the sailab revenue and to the 
recognised fluctuations in sailab profits. In the catse of canal lands, 
however, the differences in the quality of the crops in different estates 
could not he neglected and, in default of the adoption of separate 
fluctuating rates for each separate village nr group of villages, 
we have taxed tho greater port of the remaining o-ssets by 
enhancing the lump assessments which have been imposed upon 
the welU. An a large amount of the pure canal irrigation 
lies wi til in the boundaries of well estates, we hove thus been able 
to differentiate lietwcen tho various well estates not only on the basis 
of the well osseU proper, bnt also in respect of the '‘anal irrigation 
received by the well estate. The system is admittedly on imperfect one, 
as it does not touch the voriations in canal lands which are not attach- 
ed to wells, but it will, it is believed, be found suitable for practical 
pnrposes. and is, in any case I think, preferable to the n}t»matire 
course of varying oiir fluctuating ratm to meet the rircamstiinces of 
each village or holding 


The well assessments in some cases thus included more 
than the State slmre of the profits due solely to the well, 
and as a result they were heavy in part.s of the Shujnhdd 
tahsi'l. On individual wells, they varied between Re. 1 and 
Rs. 100. On the Sidhnai wells the assessment was nniform 
at Rs. .5 per well. 

The above description refers to the method introduced 
over the fn'cater part of the district. Certain locnl variations 
must he mentioned. In the ITtar, R&wa and TTilhiir-Rdvi cir¬ 
cles of Kabfrwila tahsfl, and in part of the Rfiwa circle of 
Mailsi, the assessment was entirely flnetuatinfr. In the -\tr4f 
of ^[ultan,^ four estates of the Multan tahsfl, and on land 
nijiwflh canal,^ owned by the Khakw^ni Khitns and 
their relations, an entirely fixed demand was imposed. Is 
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^Ad^tion, spe^ aaaeaament^ were imposed on date-palms 
^ens ^d sajji amounting for the district as then coni 
stituted to Bs. 24,746. Bs. 3,242 and Bs. 610, respectively, 
in two Tillages a separate assessment was put on the village 
waste, and Government lands, though assessed in the first 
place exactly as proprietai-y lands, were also subject to fixed 
mfilitdna. The basis of the assessment was 
the half net-assets estimates framed separately for eaoh assess¬ 
ment circle and each class of soil. From' them were de- 
duced crop rates to bo applied to matured areas. They were 
prepared with great care and a special feature was the liberal 
allowance made for landlords’ expenses, among which the 
more important items weie the cost of sUt clearances, menial 
dues Md fodder concessions. The yields assumed were de- 
sen bed as safe though not unduly lenient and the pricea 
as fair . The estimate was framed on lines rather less 
favourable to Government than was then customary, and 
this fact has to W home in mind in considering the appa¬ 
rently high proiKjrtioii of its theoretical share taken W Gov¬ 
ernment. In no <ah.*il was this less than 88 per cent, and 
m ^ultdn and Enbirwfila it was 94 per cent.; but in the 
^o latter tahsfls the consolidated rates on Sidhnai iniga- 
lion included botli land revenue and occupiers’ lofes, 

^e estimated new demand for the district as a whole 
was 30 per cent, more than that of the previous five years 
and the enhancement varied between 5 per cent, in lA)d'i>rfin 
^d 38 per cent, in e.ieh of the Mulfjin and Shujibdd tahsils. 
The average incidence per matured acre was Be. 1-10-6. 

The assessment in)po8ed, excluding uialiknna and date 
revenue, for each tah'^fl, as then constituted, wa^ as fol* 
lows:— 




( 

Lodbrio. 

it alii' Nriila. 

MsiUl. 

Tout. 


Kt. 

Ri. 

R.. 

R.. 

R*. 

R«. 

A«MW3wat 

Isipowd. 

S,(J7,aS2 

•i.u.m 

I.CI.CIS 

3.a7,3d* 

1.49.78J 

l3,S9.8t4 


Of the total asse>.sment alvmt 75 uer rent, was fluctuat¬ 
ing and 26 per cent, was ‘ fixe<l ’; but even the latter con¬ 
tained a fluctuating element since the so-called fixed well 
assessment wras impo>ed only when the well was in use. 

Tlie system introduced by Mr. Maclagan was profitable 
to the State, since, subject to reasonable concessions for im¬ 
provements, it allowed the as-essment of new resocices os 
they came into existence, and the profit to the State between 
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the Third and Fourth Settlement may he eetimated at 20 per CHAr lER IH. 0« 
cent, on this account alone. It proved to be well suited to Rsvanae. 

the conditions of the district, since the automatic adjustment 
of a large part of the demand to seasonal conditions pre- 
vented the State claims from being at any time burdensome. 

The assessment when imposed was regarded as full, but two 

facts gave almost imme^ate relief. The upward movement 

in prices began before the introduction of the new settlement y 

and has continued ever since; and a very liberal scale of 

khardha allowance during the early years of the Settlement 

had a marked effect on the actual incidence of the demand. 

It may, indeed, be assumed that the scale was more generous 
than the Settlement Officer bad contemplated, and the large 
power that the Sjy^em of assessment places in the hands of 
subordinate ofBcials must be accounted its chief defect. 

This, however, is inseparable from a fluctuating assessment 
in a district where agricultural conditions are very unstable. 

The people would on no account return to a system of fixed 
revenue, and their views provide the best proof of the suc¬ 
cess of the drastic changes made at the Third Settlement. 

Mr. Maclagan’s Settlement was sanctioned for a period TIm Fourth Kegatw 
of 20 years and the Fourth Regular Settlement was com- 
menced hy Mr. H. W. Emerson in October 1917. In the 
meantime, a large portion of the old tahsil of Eahirwdla 
had been transferred to the Ehanewdl tahsil w'hich was ex¬ 
cluded from the assessment, except for a group of •15 e.state8 
situated along the Rdvi in the extreme north of the tahsfl. 

Rai Sahib Pandit Nand Lai, Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer, did the assessment of the Txidhrdn tahsfl, while Mr. 

Emerson was responsible for other tahsfls. 

The system introduced in the Third Settlement had served 
both the Government and the people so well that the wisdom 
of maintaining it unaltered in all essentials was self-evident. 

Tlie general method of assessment now in force therefore 
consists of a lump sum assessment on wells collected only 
when the wells are in use and associated with a fluctuating 
assi^ssment on all matured crops except pure rhdhi. The de¬ 
partures from this general svstem include (o) a purely fixed 
as8»‘s%ment in the .\trdf circle of ^fultdn tahsi'l. on the lands 
owned by the Klitilcw4ni Khllns and their relations in the 
Hdjiwah estates of ^failsi and on four estates in the Multdn 
talisfl of which the whole or the greater port of the revenue 
is assigned to wealthy jdgfrddrs; (h) a purely fluctuating 
assessment in the Ftar circle of Kahirwdln and in part of 
♦he Rliwa circle of Mails! ; (c) the demnnd in the Sidhnai 
circles includes occupiers’ rates. 

While the essential principles of Mr. Maclngan’s system 
were retained, a few changes in detail were made in order 
to give greater elasticity to *he assessment, .\mong these 
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CHAPTO IDi C. may bo^ meutiuned the diSerentiatioii in rates between the 
Lea^ Reraan*. Sidbuai canal and its subsidiaries; ‘the variation from 

well to well of the lump sum well assessment on the Sidhnai 
system; and bolder discrimination in rates on the various 
inundation canals. The general result was still further to 
increase the proportion borne by the fluctuating demand to 
the whole. 


Ovdeo Miomito . At the Third Settlement a separate assessment was im* 
posed on gardens, but this was light and amounted to 
Rs. 3,200 only for the whole district. At the Fourth Settle¬ 
ment it was found that the area under orchards had largely 
increased, while the profits to the owners were often sub¬ 
stantial. A large enhanwiiient was therefore practicable 
and the as.scssnient actually imposed was Rs. 16,300 pan of 
which, however, was deferrc<l in the case of gardens which 
had not come into full bearing. In addition, the orchard 
are subject to fluctuating assessment under the ordinary 
rules. 

F iuncSal raiolti. The somewhat complicated nature of the u.-&eSoment 

makes it diflicult to estimate wnth any degree of exactitude 
the increase taken at the Fourth Settlement. Under the new 
system, as under the old, the demand fluctuates largely from 
year to year according to the cropping and to the number 
of wells in use, while there are many wells for which the 
assessment is deferred under the system of protective leases. 
An exact comparison is therefore not practicable. If, how¬ 
ever, the remissions on protected wells are included in the 
demand, and if, further, it is assumed that the areas and 
kinds of crops writh fhe number of wells in use will on the 
average be the same as for the years selected for assessment 
purposes, then the new demand will average R.s. 21.76,000 
approximately for the five tahsils. This represents an in¬ 
crease of 32’8 per cent, on the old demand, the maximum 
enhancement being 36 per cent, in the Kabirwfda tahsil and 
the minimum being 28 per cent, in the Shujdbid tahsil. 

The new as.sessment8 came into force from the follow¬ 
ing harvests in the various tahsfls: — 

Kabirw&la ... ... Kharif 1919. 

Mailsi ... ... ..■ Kharif 1920. 

Multdn, Shuj&bdd and Txidhrdn Kharif 1922. 

As the orders relating to the period of the Settlement had 
to provide for the probable introduction of perennial irri¬ 
gation in large tracts of the district, it was not possible to 
stabilise the canal rates for any fixed term of years. These 
are subject to modification if and when perennial canal irri¬ 
gation is given, and on the Sidhnai canal the further power 
has been reserved to impose occupiers’ rates when the above 
condition is fulfilled. For the test, all rates other than canal 
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rates and aU fixed assessments wiU be maintained for 30 GHAp-ram.0. 
years with effect from the -date of their introduction. Rtrenaai 

The date trees in the district have always been regard- ^ 
ed as liable to the payment of revenue, and m accordance twai. 
with previous practice the fruit bearing palms were assessed 
at the Fourth Settlement. With the exception of » 
lages along the Ravi where the palms had deteriorated owing 
t^ack of water, large increases had taken place 
previous 20 years in the number of trees and in the value 
of the fruit. ^ In several tahsfls, the trees had so multiplied 
as to place a limit on the enhancement in rates and thow 
actually imposed were very moderate in com^nwn with 
the average refits to the owners. The statement below com- 
pares the^a^essments of the Third and Fourth Settlements 



-Vt Third Ssttlf- 

At Fonrth SeltW- 


mtnt. 


2fninb«r of tr«t ttniiei ... 

399,586 

373,614 


R*. 

R*. 

Akrameot inpowd — 

13,410 

34.6S9 

Armfe rate per trr« 

Re. 0-1-3 

Re. 0-1-6 


At last settiemeni, a speciui ooacocu*,... r—-- 

certain urban lands situated within the Atraf or six suburban .rUal-ida 
estates of Mnlt4n city and the adjacent estate of Qutabpui . 

The claasification ol lands for the of assessmeiu 

was primarily in six groups, of ^® 

deteniiinwl according to locality, the fifth included all poten¬ 
tial building sites, while the sixth comprised all land at h 
considerable distance from the city and occupied by n^U. 

Within the first four groups, a sub-classification was •'arneo 
out according to the use to which the land 
as, in a lanje city like Mult4n. the value of ami ’"oome 
from, urban property varies enormously ^nthin a small area 
in accordance with a variety of causes, the rates of as^ 
ment on individual holdings covered a wide range, the Settle¬ 
ment Offioer being alloweil to differentiate in any of the six 
groups between Rs. 5 and Rs. 80 per acre. Where the assess- 
ment for a single holding was less than 4 annas, the assessment 
was remitted. The total realirable demand amouidefl to 
Rs. 4.300 approximately and was sanctioned with effect irom 
^arif 1921 for a period of 30 yean. 

The system of cultivation on the inundation canals. *£ 

under which the maturing of the rabi crops is very miT^ ly 
dependent in an ordinaiy year on well irrigation, provides 
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RaranMi. 


OHAmRm. I>.a .Iroog ijcnli.o to owam of load to >mL new well, end 
Mj . fon.w i 0 B. ^ •‘“P aid ones in a good state of lepair. In order to en 
Mnnige a form of pri.ote enterprito .S i.“ “onf 

SttlSfr.,'"!*'’' at thTp^SS 

ryr.t.n.^ Worft'ti’ ^eafite 

8 actually m use, but, in addition to this concession pri^ 

tective Wa are granted to newly sunk weUs, tnisS 

h oapable of use and to working wells on whSh 

Po- ' 11 *^*? to spend a substantial sum in repairs 

Setbe nllTl flthe asseSS; 
wlietiier fixed or fiuctuating, imposed or liable to be impost 

ed, on purely well irrigated crops, while the iriod of 

^ssion vanes according to the expenses incu^^d and* the 

profits accruing. In the RAwa where the w^s ar^ ven 

remission on a new 
well is given for 40 years; in the nithdr circles where the 
ronditions arc most favourable the tern is for 20 and in 
otlier circles it vanes between 20 and 40 years. Fo? dis- 
used wells n^ewly brought into use and for the repair of work- 

w£rh excuses incurred detemiine'^he periods 

which on , nanly should not exceed 15 and 10 veari 
respectively. The conditions are in all oases verv g*ener- 
ous and should do much to encourage the extension of wells. 

—Miscei.i.ankops REVTcrcrK. 

^ As Multan is predominantly a Muhammadan district it 
is.of minor im,«rtance fiT.m the point of view if exdse 'ad! 
ministration. 1 he consumption of countiw liquor is small 
and the number of shops in which it is sold hv retail W 
Jumbir" thirteen oiil.v-or to one-foiirth of t^ 

number allowed tw^ty-five years ago. Illicit distUlation 
s rare and sales of illicit liquor relate mostly to petty tran 
potions by unlicensed dealers. There is a Very Tni^e V™; 
remption of ‘ bhang and * charas ' and opriun Tra nU 

If the slatisdcs can 

declined of late 
revenue figures in 

innlf 1 ^ ^ show how verj* rapidly receipts have 

and .saceessive enhancements of duty 

and auction fees and it is to he feared that tlie large nri 
fits now procnrahle by illicit traffickers in drugs havi^result- 
^ on a considerahle scale which has been en- 

reduction in the numlK«r of retail 

. Tables 42 and 4-3 of Volume Ti give details reimrd 
wg rile collections of income-tax. .<?ince the IncomMax 
Department was ro-organised and district officers relieved of 
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datiss which they had not time to perform, there has been CHAPTER in. £• 

a very large increase in total receipts and this, despite the ■nd^uaid- 

fact that the minimum income liable to assessment has pj Covsromsal. 

been raised to Es. 2,000. Multdn city accounts for more than 

one-half of the total number of assessees and the rich mandis 

of the Khdnewdl tahsfl for most of the remainder. The 

number of rural asseasses is comparatively small, although 

there has been an enomous increase in the number of those 

assessed on incomes of more thaa Bs. 2,000 since 1919-20. 

This, of course, does not mean that thcre^has been a corres¬ 
ponding increase in the material prosperity of the district, 
the improvement in the figures indicates for the most part 
greater success on the part of the Income-tax Officer and 
his assistants in tracing out those who in the past evaded 
piismeut of the tax. 

The income from stamps both judicial and non-judicial Stamp*, 
has more than doubled during the past twenty years and 
now amounts to nearly Rs. 3 lakhs each year. The rate of 
increase has been about the same for each clas-s of stamps. 

E.— Ix)CAi. AND MrNiriP.\L Govkkxjiest. 

The District Board administers tlie local funds of the ^ DatrW Bo«rd. 
whole district with the exception of those vested in the Can¬ 
tonment Board and the Municipal or Notified Area Committees. 

Its interests are almost entirely rural and, in contrast with 
the Municipal Committees, the members are draam mainly 
from the class of large land-owners. The constitution of 
the Board has been recently revised so as to increase the 
proportion of elected members who now number 28 out of 
a total of 42; of the remainder 6 are rs-officio membens 
while a are appointed by name. Tlie Deputy Commissioner 
is Chairman and there are two Vice-Chairmen who are elect- 
ed by the Board. A' meeting is usually held each month 
and the disposal of business is facilitaied by the existence 
of sub-committees for the more iniportanl subjects such as 
Finance, Public M'orks, Education, etc. The Board has an 
office and hall at MultAn and employ's a fairly larp* staff 
of servants, the chief executive salaried officers being the 
Secretnrj' and the District Engineer. The Board, subject in 
some cases to the 8uper\'ision of the noverument Department 
concerned, exercises control over the con-tniction and main- 
tenunce of non-provincial roads, the establishment and 
management of hoapitals. dispensaries, veterinaiy institu¬ 
tions, ‘ sarAis,’ rest-houses and schools, the planting and pre¬ 
servation of trees, the management of cattle-pounds and fer¬ 
ries; and other measures for the proinotion of the health 
and convenience of the rural population. It has ^of late 
yenrs done excellent work in the cause of education and 
there is a tendency to devote an undue share of the 
income to this department, hut good progress has l>een made 
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CHA PTLR in. E. in the establLihinent of hospitals and dispensaries for man 
1 ^, ^ ! MonU beast, and much has been done in planting the main 
opal G«T«nuncat. roads with trees. The attendance of members is good, and 
a few take a personal and practical interest in the further- 
iheDlsMot Board, of the public work of the Board; but, to many, member- 
shijw still means merely a distinction rather than an oppor¬ 
tunity for civil service. 

Financially, the Board is more favourably situated than, 
those of many other districts, but its income is insuIBcient to 
carry out the numerous improvements so necessary to the wel¬ 
fare of the people, and considerable difficulty will be experi¬ 
enced when the creation of a new district deprives it of tlie 
revenue now derived from the Khdnewal tahsfl. The chief 
source of the Board’s owti income is the local rate, which 
fluctuates from year to year with the land revenue, educa¬ 
tional and other fees, the lease money of ferries, a tax on 
uon-agricultural professions and the priK-eeds of sale of trees 
are other sources of direct income. This alone, however, 
is far from sufficient to meet the recurring liabilities of the 
Board which is dependent to a considerable extent on grants- 
in-aid from CTOvermnent towards education, medical relief 
and other activities. 

The statement of income and expenditure given in 
Table 45 of Volume B sliows a large increase on both sides 
of the account during recent years and illustrates the way in 
which the resources of the district have expanded, as well as 
the ever-growing demands on the Board. 

llnnlrip*!lti». ind There are two municipalities:—Ihlultau and Shujabad 
BetUMArcM. gnd seven notified areas:—Eahror, Tulamba, Jalalpur Pir- 
wila, Duuyipur, Mi4n Chaimun, .Tehdnian and Khaiiewdl. 
The towns with notified area committees have a population 
of less than 10,000 and onlj' those provisions of the Munici¬ 
pal Act are extended to them that are necessary for a r^imple 
form of local self-government. The first four will shortly 
iroiiie under the operation of the Small Towns Act which it 
is propose*! to apply to Mails!, Kabirwdla and Serdi Sidhu 
also. 

Mdtio MoaSHiiklitT. municipality of Multan was constituted in 1867 

and has l>een of the first class for many years. The bound¬ 
aries have been revised from time to time, the most recent 
amendment being that published in Punjab Government Noti¬ 
fication No. 180, dated the 17th March 1916. They do not 
correspond with the octroi limits which include the greater 
piirt of cantonments. The ct>nstitatinn of the Committee 
consists of 24 members of whom 20 are elected and 4 are 
nominated. The elected members are returned on a com¬ 
munal basis; 10 seats being allotted to Muhammadans and 
10 to other communities. The elections are keenly contested 
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and the affairs of the municipality excite ntucli public in- CHAPTER UL 
terest, which unhuppily is not always of a henlthy character. Loej and Moaid* 
The President and the two Vi«-e-Prt*sident'‘ are elected by the p«l GoTernmMl* 


Committee and are all nou-ofticials. 

The income of the Committee is large and has increased 
from less than 2 luhhs in l'J<)l-b2 to more than li lakhs in 
1921-22. Part of tlie inert'ase, however, is attributable to 
more generous gnniis-in-aid fn)m fiovemment. .\t the close 
of 1921-22 the Committee had u Itolance in band of nearly 
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two lakhs, but this was ear-marked for several lar^ schemes, 
the execution of which had been jiostponed from time to time 
and the finances are not so good n« this balance would sug¬ 
gest. The income, however, is sufficient to meet present re¬ 
curring charges and, within limits, to cover interest and sink¬ 
ing fund charges on new loans, hut it is not suffi«'iently large 
to finance out of revenue the important improvements con¬ 
templated by the Committee. 

More than half the revenue is derives! from octroi, and 
this is the only form of taxation of any importance; grants- 
in-oid from ffovemment exceed Rs. 1} lakhs and the balance 
is derived mainly from interest on investments, conservancy 
receipts and the rent of naxul lands under the management 
of the Committee. If interest on investments and extraordi¬ 
nary revenue is excluded, the normal income is about 61 
lakhs. The normal expenditure is about the same, the most 
important charges being education (on which more than one 
lakh is spent) the maintenance of roads, conservancy, light¬ 
ing, medical relief, the collection of taxes and general ad¬ 
ministration. The incidence of octroi taxation per head 
during 1921-22 was Rs. 4-12-10 of whicb Rs. 2-1-6 represented 
the taxation of articles of food. 


Most of the streets and lanes in the city are paved and 
the main roads are metalled with stone ballast. 'Hie out¬ 
fall of the sewage of the city is at present at three sites out¬ 
side the city walls, the city drainage being collected by open 
drains converging on a large open drain outside the city wall, 
which in its turn conducts the sewage to the municipal sewage 
farm. .\ scheme for the introduction of a better system is, 
at present, under consideration. Street sweepings are remov¬ 
ed by cultivators on licenses wbicb are given at the rate of 
■Rf.. l-S-O and Re. 1 per bullock per mensem, tbe lower rate 
being taken from tbe cultivators living outside tbe municipal 


limits. 


TKe water supply is dependent on wells in tbe streets 
and attached to private houses: tbe water is good and the 
supply is fair, but tbe romniittee lias under contemplation 
an up-to-date system of supply wbicb it is hoped will be 
shortly taken in band. Tbe lighting of tbe streets is now 
done by Kifsoii, petrol and orHinary oil lamps, but a sebeme 
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OHAPTEB in, E. to introduce electric lighting is now well advanced. The pro- 
. ject is being undertaken by a private company of which Rai 
paTc^ran^ Sahib Seth Prabh Dyal has bwn the moving spirit, but the 
Municipal Committee has provided half of the capital in the 
Maltha Vtmlo^wlHy. fomj of a loan of Hs. 5 lakhs. 

On the whole, it may be said that the Multdn Munici¬ 
pality’ is progressive and enterprising; it has conceived large 
schemes of improvement and is prepared to raise the loans 
necessary to bring them to completion; it maintains a fair 
standard of efficiency; and although communal are sometimes 
placed before public interests it has to be remembered that 
the past and recent history of the town precludes cordial 
relations between the two chief communities, and it is credit¬ 
able to the Committee that, except on one or two occasions, 
it has kept ill-feeling inside its own body within reasonable 
bounds. 

Ehajibid Mnnici- Shuj&bdd with a population of less than 7,000 is a muni- 
cipalily of the 2nd class. Its constitution consists of 8 
memben of whom 6 are elected and 2 are nominated. There 
are four Muhammadan wards and two other wards. The 
figures of income and expenditure will be found in Table 46 
and call for little remark. Previous to 1921 the normal in¬ 
come was about Rs. -30,000^ but it has since increased by 
nearly Bs. 10,000. It is derived mainly from octroi, the only 
other items of importance being gwmts-in-aid from Govern¬ 
ment and school fees. The incidence of taxation is Rs. 3-7-6 
per head and the incidence of income per head is Rs. 5-11-3. 
Education claims a large share of the income and other 
heavy charge.s are conservancy, roads and establishment. The 
Committee is fairly efficient. 

KoU8«d Arcs tnd With the exception of Kahror and the two colony towns 
6 bi«U Town Com. of KhllnewAl and Midn Channun, the income of the Notified 
mittM*. Areas and Small Town Committees is below Rs. 10,000. This 

suffices to provide a simple system of conservancy and light¬ 
ing and in the richer towns, to support education and medi¬ 
cal relief. In the past, the members have all been nominat¬ 
ed, hut the change in status to that of Small Town* Com¬ 
mittees will be accompanied by the introduction of the elec¬ 
tive principle in these committees to which the Small Towns 
Act is to be applied. In each' of the latter there will he five 
memhers of which four will he elected and one nominated. 
The constitution of the Notified Area Committees is a.s fol¬ 
lows :— 
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t \ —I’uBuc Works. 


llie DuUding aud BoaiL Bmnoh of the Public Works 
Department is under the administrative control of the Super¬ 
intending Engineer of the Knwalpindi circle and is in exe¬ 
cutive charge of the Executive Engineer, Multiin Division 
who 18 also responsible for the districts of ilontgomerj- Mu- 
^argarh and Deru (ihazi Khan. The control of the canals 
IS less self-contained. The inundation canals are under the 
bupenntending Engineer, Derajdt circle, with two Executive 
Engineers, one for the Chenab and Ravi Canals and the se- 
cond for the Sutlej Canals. The Superintending Engi¬ 
neer, i^ntgomery circle, is in administrative charge of the 
^wer mn Doab Canal, but irrigation within the district 
18 divided between the Montgomery and Khinewal Di¬ 
visions. In connection with the Sutlej Valley Project 
^o circles and four divisions affect the district. The 
Uistnct Board and the Municipalities have their o\m eniri- 
neenng establishment, but large schemes, even though 
chargeable to local funds, are scrutinised by the Superintend- 
ing Engineer ^ncemed before administrative sanction is ac¬ 
corded. The District Board has no important projects un¬ 
der consideration, but the Municipal Committee, Multdn, 
has had under consideration for some time a combined water- 
supply and drainage scheme and the construction of a new 
hospital. The supply of electricity to Multdn city and can¬ 
tonments IS being carried out by a private firm.' 


j. , P-r important public work affectmg the 

distnct is the Sutlej Valley Project. The tahsib which will 
weive imgation are Mailsi, I»dhriin and Shujdbdd where 
it IS estimated that 701,000 acres now unirrigated will re- 

irrigation of 905,000 acres (of which 
about 300,000 acres are on the average irrigated each year) 
now under cultivation on the inundation canals of the Sutlej 
will be ^tly improved. The whole project involves the 
constTOction of four weirs, but Multiin is directly concerned 
with two only of these at Suleimdnke in the ^fontgomerv Dis- 
met and at Islam near the existing head of the Mailsi 
^nal. Imgation within the district from the former will 
br fwth perennial and non-perennial. The main canal after 
pawing through part of the Pdk-pattan tahsfl will enter the 
district about 3 miles south of the old bed of the Beds and 

® and 

l^hran tahsils, where perennial irrigation will be given, 
the greater part of this area is now uncultivated, but a few 
wtates, which weive an insecure supply from the tail dis- 

'«'i» be Jriven permanent 
imiration. The grtmter part of the area now watered bv 
the Sutlej canals will, however, come under kharff channels 
A non-perennial branch from the main canal above mention^ 
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CHAPTER IIL F. "’ill 8t*r\’e the villages to the east of the Mailni tahail, while 
- the canal taking out above the Isliui weir will^ irrigate the 

Poblic Works, reiiiuiuiiijr estate dep©nd*-*ut on tho existing butlej caiuus 
and situated outside the limits of perennial irrirAtion. The 
system of cultivation on the kharif channels will be much 
the same as at present, in that it will involve the combina¬ 
tion of wells and canals, but for several reasons it will be 
far more efficient. The supply will no longer l>e dependent 
on the caprice of the river and the maintenance of parti¬ 
cular heads. The canals will open earlier and will close 
laterj the cultivation of cotton and indigo will be assured; 
there will ho water for large sowings of wheat and other 
crops; the re-alignment of the main branches and the vari¬ 
ous distributaries and minors will secure lx>tter command: 
the abolition 6t private channels will prevent the enonnous 
wastage that now occurs and the water available will bo 
distributed on scientific principles. The full advantages of 
this part of the scheme will not, however, be reaped until the 
number of wells has been greatly increased. For home years 
to come, the cultivator will sow n larger area in the rabi 
than his wells can mature and the area of failed crops will 
probably be exteiusive. But the Multdni know.s so well the 
supreme value of wells that he will not be slow to grasp the 
significance of the changed conditions and he will spend the 
profits that the improved supply of canal water will give 
him on the sinking of new wells. 

The area to come under peremiial irrigation consists 
mainly of Crown lands and the project thus involves far- 
reaching schemes relating to soil survey, rectangulation, se¬ 
lection and settlement of colonists, the development of com¬ 
munications, the e.stablishment of new '_mandis ’ and the 
hundred and one problems which the colonization of a barren 
tract brings in its train. The engineering portion of the 
scheme is, at the time of writing, well in hand, and it is 
hoped that irrigation will commence in 1926-27. 

After the construction of the three upper weirs a fourth 
weir at Pnnjnad, near the south-western corner of the dis¬ 
trict, will be built. Although this will not benefit Mnltdn 
directly, it will provide from the Chendb for areas in Baha- 
walpur State which are now irrigated partly from the Sutlej, 
thus making larger supplies from the latter river available 
for Multdn. It also renders possible the construction of the 
Haveli Project without prejudice to the Bahawalpur Stat^ 
A canal is to be dug connecting the Chendb just below its 
junction with the .Thelum with the Bdvi just above the Sidh- 
nai Weir. Not only will the Sidhnai canal then receive a 
more secure and abundant supply, but the main inundation 
canals of the Ohenfib will be linked up with it and so be 
largely independent of seasonal fluctuations in the nver. 
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AVbeu the Sutlej Valley and the Haveli Projects are complete, CHAPTER ID. 0. 
the Multan district should be one of the most prosperous in —— 

the province. Arm*. 

G. — Arsit. 

For military purposes; Multdu is included in the Lahore 
district and the Ferozepore Brigade Area. Its normal gar* 
risen has been much reduced during the last two or three 
years and now consists ot*^ the followinar regular troops: — 

1 Battalion British Infantry. 

2 Training Battalions Indian Infantry. 

Station Supply Depot. 

1 Bullock Troop. 

Local members of the Auxiliary For«*e number auout 200. 

The Cantonment is commanded by the Senior Colonel 
and the staff consists of a Station Staff Officer (2nd Class), 
and Executive Commissariat Officer, Senior Medical Officer, 

Chaplain and the Executive Officer, Cantonment Board. 

The cantonments are situated about three miles from CantomasnU 
the city and the new Fort, which is usually garrisoned by 
1 Coy., British Infantry, is at a further distance of about one 
mile. The cantonment authority is the Cantonment Board 
which has taken the place of the old committee and is con¬ 
stituted as follows:— 

(a) Officer Commanding, Station. 

(5) let Class Magistrate. 

(c) Health Officer. 

(d) Executive Engineer. 

(e) Military Officers (not exceeding 4). 

(/) Such number of members elected as is equal to the 
number of members appointed, or nominated, by 
or under clauses (b) to («). 

The Officer Commanding the Station is the Chainium, 
and the Executive Officer is the Secretory. The income of 
the Board was about Rs. 80,000 in 1919-20 and was derived 
mainly from octroi which, as the cantonments are included 
in the octroi limits of the Municipal Committee, is collected 
by the latter body, one-tenth of the net receipts being fixed 
as the share of enntonments. T^ere is also a conservancy 
tax and a tax on houses, while the rent of houses and lands, 
the cate of manure and a tax on trades and professions each 
yields a fair income. The main items of expenditure ore 
conservancy, lighting, estnblishmejit and roads. 

H.— Police axu .JArts. 

The police of the district are under the executive con¬ 
trol of the Superintendent of Police and under the admini^ 
ftrative control of the Deputy Inspector-General, "Western 

s 
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CHAFT^ m H. itanjje, who!»e head-quartern are at H^vralpindi. The force 
PoUca aad JaiU, distril)Uted between 2f) thanii*< of which 18 are rural; the 
other two coniprininfr ^fultan city and Multan cantonment 
respe< tive!y. Knch nii-al tlinnn or police station is in charge 
of a Sub-Ins|)ector who is usually assisted by two Ucad Coc- 
atahles and from 8 to 18 Constaliles, a very small force hav¬ 
ing regard to the large area m'thin the jurisdiction of a lhana 
and the multifarious duties the rural police are- called upon 
to perform. The distribution of jadice stations also is far 
from satisfactory, since insufficient provision has been made 
for the tracts, especially in the Ivhanew^l tiihsfl. which have 
«homi rapid development in resources and ]iopulution. Tlie 
city fon-e is comjmmtively strong and comitrises almost us 
many constables as the whole of the rest of the district, but 
exjtcriencc has shown that it is bar lly adc<|uate for the many 
tasks it is calle<l upon to perform, since the presence of the 
Courts and of a large city throws upon it much miscella¬ 
neous work which the rural police escajw. Ijinked up with, 
and manned from, the thdniis are various out-|wsts and rural 
posts which serve the purpose of pievention of crime and tire 
forwarding of arrested persons. 

The district ifs<-lf supplies relatively few constables, the 
majority of whom arc recruited from the yorthom districts 
of the province. 

The working of the police, as shown by the statistics of 
Table 48 of Volume Tl. would npj*enr to In* verv variable, 
and it is at first sight difficult to understand why in one year 
one-half of the reported eases should end in conviction while 
in the next the proportion should drop to one-thinl. The 
* number of cases rejmrted also varies greatly from year to 
rear and to an extent which Ls not wholly explained by the 
large amount of petty rrinie associated with years of sear- 
city. The probable explanation of much of the variation is 
to be found in the fact that cattle theft is by far the most 
common form of crime in fbe district; it N also difficult to 
detect and more difficult to prove in the courts. Vuder the 
most efficient sv«ton> of police working, a large number of 
cattle thefts will not be reported, since many victims prefer to 
.submit to the local system of black-mail and recover their 
animals at a concession price; but an energetic Snl»-Tnspectar 
will bring to record many cases which an easy going one will 
omit to mention, and, if the district happens to possess Rub-In¬ 
spectors of the former cla«s. or if the authorities insist on the 
record of all cases that come to notice, the inevitable result 
will be an apparent increase in crime and an apparent drop 
!n the proportion of eonvietions. 

PoniUrt PolL*. Mnlt4n differs from the districts of the Central Punjab 

in that there are few villages which are permanent centres 
of crime and it is therefore rarely necessary to post punitive 
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S^‘no -'• »' .b.«, CB.PT«n..» 

The district is also fortunate in ImTrJn™ t • j- Polio* aod Idilti 

tribe, oddieled by b.bit »„d heredity\o crime” At^'J“4“ 

II Tbdims of Saldrwdhan, Police Station Alpa. 

8 Hirdjs of Alpa, 

~ Hajdms of Alpa. 

4 Wains of Jonk Wains, Police Station Alpa 

1 Sudana of .Touk Wains. Police Station Alpa. 

2 Baurias of Alpa. 

2 Pakhnvdrda of Jonk Vttera, Police Station Lo<lhn»n 

1 Daultdnu of Luddan. Police Station I.uddan. 

1 KLokhar of Luddan. Police Station Luddan. 

2 Momkherds of Luddan, Police Station Luddan. 

1 Chuddar of Police Station Luddan, 

•VNauderinK criminal tribes, viz., Harni, Bhedkut Gedr. 

established at (1) Chak \o QI in p’ 

Jails. 

Si4t 'b« .et a. Superb 

Th'cT 

The entninps amounted to Rs. 47 per head ^ 

tho*^ actually employed in man«fac^rt.\nd rI I?I 
of the average jail population. Thr Jhief indli^- 

rn"1heTrfe;if‘^ P^^i^c’-^ici:: 

ZTy. aJ";Ltt';crrbtt„lii~ 

s2 
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CHAPTER DLL and in 1921 the number was as high as 1,754. Temporary 

“7“ 1 armnsrements were then made inside and outside the jail 

EdBcadoB aM ° 

Lstmey. walls. 

Out of an average of 1,500 inmates during 1921, more 
than one-third were employed on the garden or as prison 
warders and servants, while 700 were engaged on the manu¬ 
facture of articles required in this jail or other jails of the 
province. The rest were employed on other manufactures. 
Jail clothing is made in large quantities and the other indus¬ 
tries include carpet-making, oil-pressing and the making of 
verandah chicks. The earnings during 1921 averaged 
Rs. 305 for those actually engaged in manufactures and 
Rs. 36 for the total jail population. The distant and isolated 
situation of the jail is favourable to health and affords some 
protection against prevailing epidemics. Admissions to hospi¬ 
tal are usually few and the death-rate among prisoners is 
extremely small. 

I.—Enr CATION and Litekact. 

''•****?• (a) Figures relating to the literacy of the people will 

be found in Table 60 of Volume R and are summarised be¬ 
low:— 


Percentaqe of literaU persons. 


1881 

ISSl 

ISOl 

>SI1 

1921 


Crntof. 


All xsLiot05*. 



T.pUI. 

Mstn. 

FemslM. 


3-09 

7 

•1 


4-« 

S-E 

•2 


S-7 

!0-l 

•4 


4-09 

S-C 

•4 

- 

8'8 

6-8 

•« 


If the census figures are correct, the proportion of literate 
persons is less than it was thirty years ago; while the actual 
number of literates has apparently decreased since 1901. 
The figpires of the Census of 1921, however, require correc¬ 
tion, since, when the enumeration was made, a large number 
of urban residents had left the district on account of plague 
and among those were many educated persons. The fiirures, 
moreover, obviously exclude many then at school whose abi¬ 
lity to pass the test of literacy was open to doubt. Among 
females the proportion of literacy is deplorably small, and 
less than 3,000 claimed this distinction at the Census of 1921. 
'Among Hindus the standard is fairly high, but Muhammadans 
are very backward, and, although they are now waking to the 
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advantages of education, they have very great leeway to maJce CHA pILR BL b 
up. In the villages literate Mu h a mm adans are few and far Edoetdon and * 
between; many, however, are not entirely unread, as educa* Litencj. 

tion of the old indigenous type is fairly widespread. Uiwvcjr. 

The ordinary Jat is content if he knows the ‘ Salama ’, 
the ‘ Azin ’ and one or two of the ordinary prayers in the 
Arabic, and has a fair comprehension of their meaning; but 
it is not at all uncommon for the zamiuddrs and others to 
proceed further in their studies. A boy or a girl, who is to 
undertake the pious duty of reading the ‘ Qurtin ’, is first 
taught by the ‘ mulla ’ the elements of Arabic writing as 
entered in the ‘ Ilaghdidi Qaida ’, he or she then reads 
the first and the lust ‘ sipdrah ’ of the ‘ Quran ’ with the 
‘ mulla ’, who, as they go along, expliuns the general mean¬ 
ing of the sentences; and, unless anything urgent inters’enes, ^ 
they then proceed in the same way to read the rest of the 
sacred book. Some few go further and learn it by heart, 
and this knowledge by heart is not uncommon among blind 
men. ilen who know the whole ‘ Qurdn ’ by heart are 
known as ‘ Hafiz ’. In reading the ‘ Qurin ’, and indeed 
in some of the other branches of learning, the women are 
as adept as, if not more proficient than, the men, and they 
are sometimes to be seen reading the hook in the morning 
while the men are still fast asleep. 

Of those who can read and write by far the greater num¬ 
ber, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, write the Persian 
character. Hindus who know Sanskrit employ the Bhdsha 
or Ndgri; while money-lenders and shop-keepers use the 
‘ Bhabri akbar ’ or the ‘ Mnltdni akhar ’, Takre or I,ande, 
both of which are known as ‘ Hindi ’. There are varieties 
of this character known as ‘ Siri ’, ‘ Sakri ’ and ‘ Siddha ’. 

ITie ‘ Gnnnukhi ’ character is understood by a few Sikhs, 
but by no one else. 

C>) For educational purposes, the district is included EdnotioBi 
in the Multdn Division and is under the administrative con- 
trol of the Divisional Inspector of Schools, whose head-quar¬ 
ters is at Multan. 

In 1920 an Intermediate College was opened at Multdn 
in pursuance of the general policy of relieving the con¬ 
gestion of students at Lahore and of developing higher edu¬ 
cation in the districts, and in the hoj)e that more suitable 
teaching will be given in colleges of this kind to intermedi¬ 
ate students by a combination of school and college methods. 

The college is housed in the fine buildings formerly occupied 
by the Church Missionary High School; an up-to-date la¬ 
boratory has been added and spacious playing fields have been 
acquired. It has starte<l well and promises to attract a num¬ 
ber of youths from the Multdn and adjacent districts, who 
otherwise would not pursue their education beyond the High 
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CHAPTER m L School. A training courbc for junior unglo-vemacular 
Edncatiooaad te^l>er8 has been amalgamated with it, and this too pro- 
litaracy. Buses to grive vei^- good results. 

B^on, There are 5 High Schools in the district, of which 4 are 

at Mnltdn and the 5th at Kahror in the Ix)dhrda tahsfl. 
The last named is maintained by the Small Towns Committee 
with aid from Government, while, of the Multin schools, 
one IS financed entirely by Government and the others are 
aided schools, maintained by the Aiya Samdj, Anjuman 
Isl&mia and Sandtan Hharam Sabha, respectively. The 
figures given in Table 51 of Volume B show that* so far 
as the number of scholars is concerned, the cause of second¬ 
ary English education is not making any rapid advance. 
Normal schools for the training of teachere and school-mis- 
tresjtes respectively are located at Multdn and a model school 
IS attached to each. 

The only two Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools are situ¬ 
ated at Multan Cantonment and at Shujdbdd in each of which 
place* there is a local demand for English instruction. The 
progress in Vemaculnr education as evidenie<l by statistics 
has been remarkable during recent years, and even if it be 
true that the actual advance has not been so great as that 
shown by the figures and that the multiplication of schools 
has outstripped the desire to use them, it is undoubtedly the 
case that the appreciation of education has grown much of 
late years and that even among the most conservative vil- 
lagers, the prejndioe against it is far less strong. The in¬ 
crease from 4 to 21 Middle Schools in 5 years marks a new 
inclination on the part of parents to keep their sons later at 
school, while the large ri.se in the number of primarj- schools 
and scholars is proof of the growing interest taken bv Muham- 
madnns in Education. 


Tn Multan city, primary education is compnlsoiy and 
the Municipal Committee was the first public body in the 
province to put into operation the Act of 1919. The Act 
has so fur been leniently worked, but the immediate result 
has been to double iKe attendance of boys concerned. 


6p*cUl ■chooli ud 
fSBislc sdneation. 


(c) Little pmvi.sion has .so far been made for vocational 
instruction and the education of particular c]a.s.ses. There 
IS an industrial mid lie school under the control of the Muni- 
cip^ Committee, Hultan, where weaving, carpentry and 
smithy work have been introduced with considerable success, 
an^d there is also a weaving school supported bv Government 

« taught. * At Qddirpur 
Ran the Bisect Board has a small agricultural farm where 
the boys of the locsl middle school learn the rudiments of 
agnculture, hut ths experiment has still to justify itself. 
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F6mal6 education has made some advance during the CHAPTER lll» I • 
past ten years, hut progress is slow. The Disteict Board MsdUal. 
has 14 primary scbimls and there are 16 Municipal schools 
of which 13 are a» Multdn itself, 2 at Kahtw and 1 at 
Shujdbdd. There ii a middle school at Multan. The pre- •• * 

judice against the education of girls is, however, still strong 
and in 1921-22 the total number on the rolls was only 2,400. * 

(d) The expenditure on education increased dunng the EtpsndStew «a rfa* 
ten years ending 1921-22 from Rs. 1,41,000 to Rs. 4,22,000™**®* 
and the problem of finance, esi)ecially from the ]>aint of_ view 
of local bodies, is a serious one. Of the total expenditure. 

Government providijs rather less than one-half, the District 
Boiinl gives about 20 j)er cent., municipal funds about 15 
per cent, while the balance is obtained from fees and dona¬ 
tions. The income from fees bho^v8 a tendency to decline and 
the introduction of free compnlsorr education in the Multdn 
Municipality has involved an additional burden on the tax¬ 
payer. The aniouiit paid in fees is alxmt Rs. 50,000 only, 
or, having regard to the total number of scholars, little more 
than Rs. 2 per he-id per annum. RuWriptions varj* from 
year to year, but the figures given in Table 52 underestimate 
the amount of priiate support, sinc«i they do not take full 
account of the exi>enditure on private and aided schools. 

J.— 


(a) .\t Malta«, the two main hospitals are the Civil sad Dtapta 

Hospital and the Victoria .Jubliee Hospital. The first is for 
males and the second for females and both are situated to¬ 
gether outside the city wall at no gr«it distance from the 
h.ohar Gate. The Civil Haspital is neither spacious enough 
imr nde<iuately wjuipped for the needs of a large town. The 
site is crunipwl and shut in by surioundiiig dwellings of an 
insanitary typo; the buildings are old and in had inpair, 
while the operation room is badly con.structed and li^»hted. 

A scheme has been p»‘nding for some years to sell the xatst- 
injf site which is of value, nnd to huild cls^whcro a 

h'ospital e<iuipped on thoroughly modem, lines; but ton- 
siderable delay in carrving out the scheme has Wen occasioned 
by the difficulty of finding a site sufficiently near to the city. 

The hospital is in administrative charge of the Civil Surgeon 
aid in executive chargo of an Assistant Surgeon. 


The Victoria .Jubilee Hospital was built in 1887 and has 
been improved from time to time. It is being used to an in¬ 
creasing extent both by in-door nnd out-door patients, as is 
also the branch hospital imside the city. Male out-door 
patients from the city ore mainly treateil at the Branch hos¬ 
pital near the Kup where for the last 

daily attendam-e has been between 209 and 300 patients, ihe 
'building is a poor one and does not include quarters for the 
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MwUcaJ. 

Hocphali uid dif 
ftBmrit*. 


Sub-Assutaut Surgeon>in-cbar^e. There is a general hos* 
pital in cantonments maintained out of the funds of Can¬ 
tonment Boi^, and the Zenana Hospital attached to tha 
Church Missionarv Society has, for years, be»en doing most 
valuable work. Outside Hult4n there are hospitals or dis¬ 
pensaries maintained either by tlie District Board or the lo¬ 
cal body at each of the tahsil head-quarters with limited ao- 
conimouation for in-door patients, and there are also dispen¬ 
saries at Jaldlpur-Pfrwdla, Eahror, Tulamba, Ser4i Sidhu, 
Luddan and Mi4n Channun. The popularity of these varies 
considerably according to the skill and reputation of the Offi- 
cers-in-charge, but the figures given in Table 53 of Part B 
examined over a period of years .show that there is a distinct 
tendency to take more advantage of the opportunities for 
medical relief. The institutions at Eahror, Mailsi and 
Shujdbdd, in particular, are doing very good work. There 
are also three canal dispensaries at Itashida, Midn Channun 
and Jehdiiian open to the public and a departmental dispen¬ 
sary at Eahror. At Pirwdla, u dispensary' was oi>ened in 
1921 to servo the criminal tribes settlement. 


▼aorinsHon. 


VUlag* ■aitetbn. 


(6) The statistics relating to vaccination will l>e found in 
Table 54, part B. The average number of persons vaccinat^ 
e^h year is about 50,000 and about 55 per cent, of the vac¬ 
cinations are primary. The staff consists of one Divisional 
Inspector, one Superintendent and twelve vaccinators: the 
Inspector is paid from Pronncial Funds while the rest of 
the establishment is paid almost entirely from local funds, 
the greater part of the cost falling on the District Board! 
The total expenditure each year is Its. 8.000 approximately. 
Vaccination is compulsory within the municipal boundaries 
of Multdn city, and in Shujdbdd town. 

(c) Village sanitation is practically non-existent, nor is 
it necessary to the same extent as in the Central Punjab, 
where the rural nopulation is congiegatod in village sites! 
There is no regular distribution of quinine in rural areas, 
but in bad i^aritil years the District Board arranges for 
free distribution in the worst affected tracts using the Salva¬ 
tion Army, the Sub-Assistant Surgeons and the Vaccination 
staff as its agents. The prejudice against the use of quinine 
is fast disappearing. 



CHAPTER IV. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PLACES OF INTEREST. 

The following account of various places of interest in 
the district is reproduced from the last edition of the 
gazetteer:— 


PUce* ofia' 
tanat. 


Multak City. 

The date of the founding of the city of Multdn is uu- ‘ 
known. It is only probable, but not historically established, 
that Multdn was the city of the Mali! which Alexander storm¬ 
ed, and where Alexander was wounded: and the first real ap¬ 
pearance of the town in history is in the middle of the 7th 
century A. D., when it was seized bj' the Chach Dynasty ot 
Sindh. 


The general history of Multan city is much the same as V’Ult* of Batopeas 
that of the district at large. The city was from time to time 
visited by European travellers, and it is of some interest to 
read their various descriptions:— 


Crowthor, who were here on 22nd M»y, 1614, say that 
Mmtnn is a great and ancient ciiie within three course (koe) of 
Indus, but poore; for which cause they detain the caravans there divers 
dayes, eight, ten or twelve to benefit the citio 


pe Laet’s dcMrintiun in his compilation is as follows:—‘AlultAn 
provincia a mp l t a a ima eat et imprimis fertUis et mennmoniis void# 
opportuna, ob trio fiumina quae ilium rigant, et baud longe a D:etro- 
poli confluunt. Metroiiolis illins est Multhan, sive JiolUn, quae distat 
a regia urbe Lahore centum et viginti oosas, per illam iter cat mer- 
utoribus, qui e Persia per Kandahdr in provincias Indiae doscondnnt. 
Iria ista ilumina sunt Kavee, Buiiat sive Rebat, et denique Sind sire 
Indus, quae rapido cnrsu banc provinciam secant. Preoipqae hnius 
pruvincioe rocroes sunt saccharum, quod magna copia secundo flumine 
Indo versus Tattam navibus dcportatnr; atque adeo adversus Lahorem. 
Item gallae et opium, sidfur qui^ue et magna copia pannorum lineorum 
et gossypinornm; pliirimi denique hie Guntur cameli, et indnstria 
incolamm in arenhns oonficiendis imprimis oclcbratur*--{Indin Vera., 
p. 96.) 


Tavernier in his TraveLs fVol. ii, p. 67. ed. 1676) gives the following 
description of the place.—‘ Miiltdn est line ville on il so fait 
qnantitd de toilea et on les transportoit toutea Jk Tata avant qne les 
sables eussent gate I’embourhure de la riviere: mais depuis que la 
passage a estd forme pour les grands raisseaux on les poste h Agra, 
et d’Agra h Surate. ae memo qu’une partic des marebandises qui se 
font k Lnhor. Comme cette voiture est fort diJ*re il va maintennnt pen 
de marchands faire de* emptetes tnnt it Mnltdn qn’k Labor, et mfime 
(lusieurs onvriers ont desertd ce qn» fait qne les revenus dn Roy 
aont auasi beauenop diminiiez en res Province*. Mnltdn ect le lieii 
oh sortent tons les Banianes qni viennent negocier dans la Perse, on 
ILs font 1? m6me mdtier de*.Tnif* comme j’ay dit aillienrs. et rencheris- 
sent snr eux par Icnrs nsnre*. Rs ont nne loy particiilR^re qui lour 
permet en certains jonra de I'ann6e do manger des ponies, et de ne 
prendre qu’une femme entre denx on trois fr^re* dont l’atn6 est rensd 


• Tbere is a quarter of the city stiP well known ns the Mohalla 
Kamtngran. 
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le pere do* enfanse. 11 aort oneore do cetto Tille— Ih qnantiti do 
baladin* ot do baladinc* qui «’epandent on diver* lioiuc do la 1 orse. 


Theveuot in hi* TraveU (Part iii, 1687, p. 55) describe Multan a* 
follows:—‘ MulUin is watered with many rivers that make it tertilo. 
The capital town, which ia also called MulUn, was heretofore a P'*** 
of very Rroot Trade becauM it is not far from the river Ind^; ^t 
seeinK at present Vessels cannot ko np so far, because tho 
of that river is spoilt in some places, and tho mouth of it fnll of sbelvei, 
iho Traflick is much lessened, by reason that the ^urge ot Laiid 
carriage is too great: However the Province yields plenty of t^tton, 
of which vast numbers of Cloaths are made. It ^ yields Su^, 
Opium, Brimstone OaUs and store of Camel*, which are transport^ 
into Persia bv Ghiiwia or Candahir or into the Indies themwlvM by 
Lahore; hut whereas the conimoclities went heretofore down Oie Indus 
at small charge*, to Tatta, whore tho merchant* of Mveral Conntnoa 
came and honght them up. thev must now ^ “ 

Surrat, if they expect a considerable price for them. 

‘ The town of Multuii is by some Geographer* attributed to Sinde, 
though it makes a Provint'e by it»elf. It lie* in twenty-nine degr^ 
forty minutes North Latitude, and hath many good towns in its 
dependence, as Cosdar or Cordar Candnvil .Mindnr and others. It 
furnishes Hindustan with tlie finest Bow* that are to be seen in it, 
and the nimblest llancers. The Commanders and Officers of th^ 
Towns are Mussulmfiiis; and by eon^eiiuencc, it may be said that most 
of tho inhabitants are of the same Religion: But it contains a 
rannv Banians also, for 5liilt*ii is their chief rendezvous for trading 
into'Persia, where they do what tho Jow* ilo in other places; but th^ 
are far more running, for nothing escapes them and they let ^p 

no occasion of getting the penny, however smsil it be.. Th* 

richest merrhants of the Indie* are of them and such I have met in 
all place* where I have been in that country. They arc commonly very 
jealous of their wives, who at Multan are fairer than the men, hut 
still of a very brown complexion and love to pain. 


‘ At Multan there is another ^ort of gentile* whom they call Catry. 
That town is properly their country and from thence they spread all 
over the Indies; hut "we sJiall troat of them when we come to speak of 
the other seeta; Iwth the two have in Afnltiin a Pagod of great con¬ 
sideration IsscttiiRO of the affluence of people that come there to perform 
their devotion after their way: and from all places of Miiltiin. Lahore 
and other countrie* they come thither in pilgrimage. I know not tim 
name of tho idol that is' worshipped there : the face is black, and it b 
Hoathed in red leather; it hath two penrb in place of eyes; and the 
Emir or (lovernor of the eonntry takes the offerings that are presented 
to it. To ronrlude, the town of Miiltin is hut of small extent for a 
Cspitsl. but it is pretty well fortifiwl; and is verv considerable to the 
Mogul, when the Pertianr are masters of Candahar as they am at 
present. 


* What the Great Mogul receives iwarly from this Province amounts 
to seventeen millions five hundred tlionsand lirres.' 


KIphinstone. who arrived hero with his Kfiluil Mission on the llth 
Dot'cmiier 1808, writes:—The city of .Multliii stands about four miles 
from the left hank of the Chenab or .^cesines. It is nhove four miles 
and a half in cireumferenee. It is surrounded with a high wall, 
between forty and fifty feet high with towers at regnlar distances. It 
aas also a citadel on a rising ground and several fine tombs, especially 
two with very high cupoLis. ornamented with the painted and glazed 
tiles already noticed. The tomb* are seen from a great distance all 
round the town. Multan is famous for its silks, and for a sort of carpet, 
much inferior to those of Persia. The country immediately round 
the city was very pleasing, fertile, well cultivated, and weTl 'water^ 
from wells. The people were like those at Bahfiwalpur. except that 
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there were more men, who looked like Persians, mixed with them; these, 
however, wore individuals and chiefly horsemen. 

The mission remained for nineteen days in the neighbourhood of 
Moltan, and as most of the party were out almost every day from —— 

Mven or eight to throe or four, shooting, hunting or hawking, wo viiUa of Bnron^ 
had good opportunities of olxierTing tiio country. The land was flat travtllors. 
and the soil excellent, but a large proportion of the villages were in 
ruins, and there were other signs of a well cultivated country going 
to decay: about^ a half was still cultivated and most abundantly 
watered by Persian wheels; the produce was wheat, millet, cotton, 
turnips, carrots and indigo. The trees were chiefly ncom and date, 
with here and there a peepul tree. The nncnltivated countrv near the 
river wu cover^ with a thick copse wood of Uroarisk, mixed with 
a tree like a willow, about 20 feet high: at a distance from the river 
It was bare, except for scaitereil tufts of long gross, and hero and there 
a date tn». The country abounded in game of all kinds. The weather 
was delightful during our stay: the thermometer, when at the lowest 
was at 28° at sunrise: there were slight frosts in the night, but the 
days were rather warm.’—(Catibul i, 27.8). 

Elphinstone’s description of his meeting with the Nawah has been 
already quoted. 

• *•» kere twice in about 1827 A.D., writes (Travels, 

*» Vvj T ^ than throe miles in circumference and ia 

walled in. Its baxars are large, but inconveniently narrow, and I 
uougbt did not exhibit that bustle or activity which might be expected 
in a place of much reputed commerce. The citadel, if not a place of 
wreme stiength, is one on which more attention seems to have been 
bestowed than is usual, and is more regular than anv fortress I have 
seen, not coiutructed by European Engineers. It is well secured bv 
a deep trench, neatly faced with masonry; and the defence* of the 
gateway, which is approached by a drawbridge, are rather elaborate, 
rho casualties of the siege it endured have not been made good bv the 
Sikhs, consoqaenUy it has become much dilapidated since that period. 

It can scawly Iw said to have a garrison, a weak partv of Midiers 
^^"fhrn'iflr K the entrance. Within tHo citadel 

of the Kl “’’"f the e,ty worth seeing-the bettered palace 
of the jate Kban and the Mnhomedan shrine of BahAwal Haqq. The 

the^lace^'*" C""“t or cupola, is the principal ornament of 

e dorre.ased in trade since it fell into the 

haxart continned well and reasonaWv sup¬ 
plied with all nrtieles of traffic and consumption. There are still 

fabrrJTof ,"V‘* Tanwfartureri of silk and cotton goods. Tta 

fabriM of shawls and Inngis are deservedly esteemed, and its brocades 

tion Tir it .tin supplies 

*• fabrics to the T/ihAni merchants of .tfghinistan and has 
an extensive foreign trade with the regions west of the Indus 

‘ The rnins around the city spread over a laree snare • ".n .1 *i 
IS an nniaxiiie number of old MnasalmiSn gr^v^ ?oiX ’’5 

la' 

.h. “ri'nji."' v;j;ro7:i,?x''7 it' 

magnificent and well prceerved shrine of t v 

T?,"d"V’'*^ wAh^J^it t'l^^ 

fruit, and vegetables are’grown' in great' plent^nellJJin^ilor J 


• This refers evidently to the shrine of Rnfcn-i-.VIam. 
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the Rari extend to the city, but it* is three miles distant, and has 
what u called a bounder, or port, in this instance expressive of a boat 
station, whence there is comuiunication with the Indus, and. conse¬ 
quently, with the sea. 

• The area enclosed within the walls being compactly built over, 
t^ city may be supposed to contain not less than eight or nine 
th^and houses, or from forty to forty-five thousand souls. At present 
a Brahman, Soband Mal,t resides at Multin as goromor for Ranjit 
BiJ*Rh, with the title of Subahdar^ and his jurisdiction is extensive, 
comprising the southern parts of the Sikh kingdom from tho Sutlej 
to the Indus. He has_ at his command a force of eight hundred 
Sikhs, under Gandar Singh, besides the governors sprinided over the 

1 -^* ruler; and many anecdotes are relat^ ol 

his hberality and indulgence, even on matters connected with religion. 
The Sikh authority over tho conquered provinces held by the Subahdnr 
being firmly established, the administration is mild owing partlv, 
perhaps, to his personal character: and two Sikhs are located at every 
village and hamlet on the part of tho Government. The peasantry 
make over a third of the produce of their lands; neither do they 
complain.’ 

Masson again halted at Multan on his way hack from Lahore to 
Sindh: halting ‘ near the ‘ aiArat ’ of Shama Tabreai.’ 

>/MultAn was visited on the 15th June 1831. by Lieutenant 
Alexander Barnes, who gives the following auconnt of his’ visit (Travels 
in Bokhirn, etc., i. 94-8): — ‘On the 1.5th we .came in sight of the 
domes of Mnh.-(n which look well at a distance; and alighted in the 
evening at che Hoosooree Bagh, a spnciims garden enclosed hv a thin 
wall of mod, a mile distant from the city. The ground is laid out in 
tho usual native style: two spacious walks cross each other at right 
angles, and are shaded by large fruit trees of the richest foliage. In 
a bungalow at the end of one of these walloi, we took up our quarters, 
and were received V the authorities of the city in the same hospitable 
manner as at ShoojtiOwid. They brought a purse of 2,500 rupees, with 
1^00 vessels of sweetmeats, and an abundant supply of fruit;we feh 
happy and gratified at the change of scene and civilities of the 
people. 

• The city of Multitn is dcMrihcd in Mr. EIpkinstonc’s work on 
Cahool, and it may appea*- foreign to my purpose to mention it; but 
his mission was receivM here with great jealousy, and not permitted 
to view the interior of the town, or the fort. I do not hesitate, there¬ 
fore. to add the following particulars drawn up after n week’s resi¬ 
dence. The city of MnlWn is upwards of three miles in cirrumforonce, 
surrounded by a dilapidated wall, and overlooked on the north by a 
fortresB of strength. It contains a population of about 60,000 souls 
one-third of whom mnv lie Hindus: the rest of the population is 
Mahnmiylnn, for though it is subject to the Reiks, their number is 
confined to tho garrison, which does not exceed 600 men. Tho Afghins 
have left the conntrv since they ceased to govern. Many of the 
houses evidently stand oh the ruins of others; they are hnilt of burnt 
brick and have flat iwfs: they sometimes rise to the height of six 
stones, and their loftiness gives a gloomy appearance to the narrow 

The inhabitants are chiefly weavers and dvers of cloth The 
silk manufactnm of MnlUn is ‘ ksis.’ and msr he'hnd of all colours, 
and from tho value of 20 to 120 rupees per piece; it is less delicate in 
texture than the ' loongees ’ of Bhawnlpoor. Rnnjit Singh ha« with 
much propriety encouraged this manufacture since he raptured the 
city; and by giving no otlier cloths at his court, has greatly increased 
their consumption; they are worn ns sashes and sesrfs hr lill the Seik 
S.mWrs. They are also exported to Khornsin and India, and the 


• This refers dnnhtleas to the Chenib. 
t The Khatri Siwan Mai is evidently intended. 
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dati«« levied are moderate. To the latter country, the route by JayanU OHAPTEBl?t 
meer and Beecaneer is chosen in preference to that by Sinde. from — 

the tende being on a more equitable footing. The trade of MuJtin is PlaMS of 

much the same as at Bhawulpoor, but is on a larger scale, for it has tewst- 

forty shroffs (money-changers) chiefly natives of Shikarpoor. The 
tombs of Multin are celebrated: one of them that of Bawalhuq, who of Enwp s an 
flourished upwards of 600 years ago, and was a contemporary of Sadce, ttardlew. 
the Persian poet, and is considered very holyi^ut its architecture is L/ 
surpassed by that of his grandson, Rookn-i-Allum, who reposes under 
a m^y dome sirty fwt in height, which was erected in the year 1328 
by the Emperor Tooghluck as his own tomb. Its foundation stands on 
higher ground than the summit of the fort wall; there is also a Hindoo 
antiquity, called Pyladpooree mentioned by Thevenot 


‘Tile fortress of >fnltdn merits a more particular description: it 
stands on a mound of earth, and it an irregular figure of six sides, 
the longrat of which, towards the north-west, extends for about 400 
. V ® T“L' - ^ upwards of thirty towers, and Is snbsUntially 
bnilt of burnt bnck, to the height of forty feet outside: but in the 
interior the space betw^n the ground and its summit does not exceed 

V ^•‘“"dations of some of the buildings 
f^RU j The interior 

m filled with honim and till its capture by the Seika in 1818 was 
^plod; but the inhabitants nre not now permitted to enter, and a 
few mosques and cupolas, more snbstantiallv built than the other 
houM, Mono remain among the ruins. The fortress of Mnltfin has no 
ditch; the nature of the country will not admit of one being eon- 
struct^; and Ranjit Singh has hitherto expend^ great sums with- 
ont effort. The inundation of the Chenib.. and its canals together 
^th rain render t^ vicinity of Multan a marsh, even in the hot 
weather, and before the swell of the river has properlr set in the watera 
of last year remain. The walls of the fortress are' protected in two 
placw by dams of earth The modern fort of Mnltfin was built on the 
site of the old city by Moorad Bukhsh, the son of Shah Jehan. about 
the year 1«0 and it Buhs^uently formed the jagbeer of that prince’s 
unfortunate Dara Shiknh and the renowned .\nrungxebo 
of Ahmad Shah, and the Seika 
wrested it from the Afghans, after many straggles, in 1818 TTie con¬ 
duct of Its governor during the siege desorvea mention. When called 
on to surrender the keys and offered considerate treatment, ho sent 
tor reply that tho.y would be found in his heart, but he would never 
yield to an infidel; he perished hravely in the breach. His name. 
Moosuffnr Khan, is now revered as a saint and his tomb is placed 
In one of the holiest sanctuaries of Mnltdn. The Soiks threw down 
the walls of the fort in many places, but thev bare since been thoroiigli. 
ly ronewod or repaired; they are abont six feet thick, and conld he 
easily brenched from the mounds that hare been loft in Kaking the 
bncks. which nre within cannon range of the walls. 

The elimnte of AfnltKn differs from that of the conntries lower 
down the Indns; showers of rain nre common at all seasons, and yet 
the. diist IS intoTcrnhte. For nine siicces.sire erenings we had a tornado 
of It from the westward, with lightning and distant thunder. Such 
storms are said to be frequent; they appear to set in from the Sooli- 
mnn moi^tnin. between which and the Indus the sand or dust I 
raised, "^c he.at and dust of MnltAn have grown into a nroverb. 
1o which have heen added, not nnmeritc<1Iy the prevalence of beggars 
and the number of the tombs, in the following Persian couplet_ 

* Chuhar chee* hnst, toohfnjnt-i-MuItfln, 

Oird, gndn, gurma wa goristan.’ 


As far as I could judge, the satire is just: the dust darkened the sun • 
the thermometer rose in Juno to lOO of'Fahrenheit in a bungalow 
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artificially cooIm, the b«sgan bunted its everywhere, and wo trod on 
the Pi'nietories of the de.ad in whatever direction wo rode.' 

l/ From the 6ih to the 16th April 1836 the traveller Vigne visited 
llultan, tioinK entertained in the l)D(tb Begi. near tlie present city 
railway’ Kstioii. ' Upon my arrival in Miiltin,' he writes, ‘ I was 
doinitnicd in a Daraderi (twelve diKirs), or summer house, in the 
Bhach-UItegi, mode hy the N'awab Surfuras Khan, about thirty years 
SRo; it waa cool, wellwihadod with uraoRO trees and Inid out in the 
fuual manner with reeervuira and fountains. The wallca, intersecting 
each other at right angles, were raised above the parterres and Bower- 
beda, that the.v might bo dr.r when the latter are covered with water. 
There are numerous gardens in the environs of Multan, often formed 
around the shrine of some Mnssulman fnqir; and no man will quarrel 
with the fanaticism which has procured him shade and shelter in the 
climate of India. lu the Hnzori Dagh or the gartlen of the Pn>»onc*, 
on the north side of the fort, I saw a largo tree, tlie MnwuIJsiri, 
grown, as they told me, from a rutting, which was originall.v brought 
from Mecca; hnt I do not vouch for the truth of the story. The 
principal shrine is that of the Faquir Shumvi-Tnbris. 

‘ Multan supposed to be the cnpitol of the Malli, of Aloxander’i 
historians, U a dusty aud olovenly-Iooking city, oontaiiiing about forty- 
five thousand inlinhituiit',. The streets are narrow and the houMHi ara 
two, three and four stories high; fiat-roofed of course, and built of 
snn-hurnt brick, with a washing of mud over them. The city wall, 
about five and tliirt.v feet high, is of Uie aaine material, but in a 
deea.ved state. Around Mnltin, in various directions, are numerous 
Itollnw wa.vs of no depth, connected hy a short cut or hole through the 
bank when neressor.v. fn the hot weather these are filled by means 
of a deep canal wbi^ conununioates with the river Chrnab. The fort 
was bnilt liy Bnran Bey, the non of the Emi^rar Jehnn Guire upon 
a roonnd that rise* in the north port of the city, of which it ocoupiea 
a considerable portion: the city is about three miles in rircumferenee. 

* There are four gates one of which is closed up by tlie order of 
the MahArijoh Ranfit Singh. The walla of the fort, which in some 
places are sixty feet in height,, writh bastions at intervals of about 
seventy yards, are in good repair, hnt mounted with a total of only 
•«ix or seven ill-east native guns. Tliey have been snrmundod by a 
ditch, in many places entirely destroyed. In the interior of the fort 
,U the shrine of Nar Singhpuree, a Hindoo saint, nnd two lofty and 
spaeioiM bnildings erected over the tombs of two Mussiiltnan saints of 
great celebrity—Bahnwnl-Huk nnd Shah AHum. The ground plan of 
one is an octagon with a diagonal of about eighteen yards, nnd hut- 
tresses at the angles. Tlie lower part of the building is surmounted 
with another octagon nnd a dome rising to the height of a hundred 
feet. The whole of the ontside is tastefiillv ornamented vrith colonmd 
tiles, chieflv hlue in imitation of those of Chinn. They were originally 
used in ornamenting the public bnildings of Mnltin. nnd were made 
there: but there is now no other manufactory of them nearer than 
Delhi. Rnnjit Singh’s cannon nppe.ar to have told with great effect 
upon the roofs of the nrincipal mosques. Most of the buildings of the 
fort were destroyed after the rapture ef the city, with the exception 
of these shrines and the hoiwe of Mozuffnr Khun, which stands on the 
most elevated nart of it nnd commands an exten«ive view. This brave 
man, the last indenendent Nawlib of Mnltin. lien buried in the veeti- 
hiiie of Bahawnl-Huk. For twelve years he resolntely opposed the 
iilronds of the Sikhs; but the fort was at last taken in the year one 
thousand eight hundred nnd eighteen by Knrmk Singh, the only son 
Ranjit, and present ruler of the Punjab. Moxnffnr Khan fought 
in person at the Kederi gate of the fort and at last fell mortally 
wounded, after a desperate resistance. Wlien Ranjit Singh visited 
his tomb afterwards, ho is renorteil to bare made a stieeeb mmewbat 
of tbe same nature with that nttered bv Napoleon at th» tomb of 
Frt'derinlt of Prussia. 
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* ^fultin is fnnious for its .silk msnnfacturw. I risited thr house 
of a wenvcr; it presented a rerr different upi>earance from the 
atelier of a shasrUmaker in Kashmir. There I hare seen twenty men 
at work in ot«e room; here there are seldom more than three, who sit 
in B hollow ip tlrf (iiround, hy which mean* their hanils are brought 
down oren with the tnnee or woof, which is extended near the floor 
and fastened to a post not more than n foot in height. This appor.s- 
tns takes np a great deal of room whereas the frame of the shnn’t- 
worker, which is pertiendiculor, does not oerttpy a space of more 
than six w|uare yards, f^ren hundreri mauinls of raw silk are 
brought to Muhin every year by the Lohants chiefly from Rokhira 
and Turkistin: these ore manufactured in one hundred and fifty 
workshops. One roan will finish nn ordinars* kaish or piece of ailk in 
six days, perhaps three yards long and a foot and a half wide, 
taking eight dot's previously for the arrangement of the weaving 
apparatus. A very I.androtne knish is finished in sixteen days. That 
of the red colour is most valuable; it is dsTd with cochineal, which 
is brought from either Bombay or Bokbira; that from Bombay is one 
jrupee a seer, about n shilling a pound. Multin is also famous for 
it« carpets and embroidery. 
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* There are from n thousand to fifteen hundred mauuds of tobacro 
produced around Multan annnallr. The best, which is called suruk, 
or the red. ia sold for six annas, equal to about nine pence a seer. 
Inferior kinds ore sold from four to two annas a seer. 

' I e.xchanged visits with .Sdwan Sfal. the Governor of MulUin. 
Rnnjit Singh has been heanl to say that he was one of the best 
officers in his servire. Whilst I was at Multiln. lie sent me a kilaat 
or dress of honour, together with an elephant and a ronple of l.orsea 
for my use, oa an especial mark of his favour. He is a thin man. 
with a good tempered and, for a native, a superior expression of 
countenance, and is said to hove distingnished him.self at the taking 
of the city. His government was well spoken of by the liohnni 
yerohnnM ^ who c/iTo him an excellent cliamcier for juttioe in hi# 
^AlinK« ^th them. He i* the arch opponent of the minister, Rajah 
I liilian Sinj^h, nnti his brothers Otiloh nnd Siirheyt Sin^, whoM* 
nuonce at the court of Ranjit ia lunially all powerful. 

* On the eleventh of April, the Besak, a Hindoo festival, took 

puare in the moving. I rode to the river, about three miles ditUnt. 

1 lie country which intervenes between the citv and its hanJa was 
looKing TOTT green and pictiireroue. roniidering it is entirelv flat 

a great deal of Und was under rtiltrration and hearing verv fine crons 
of wheat. Mell^lantsKl gardens were always in sight; and date and 
imlm trees standing singly or in groups were frequentlv seen amongst 

aroCTiZ^ BT^b'”' p4Ta^ 

j ^ "I .i^ndside were the vendors of wreaths and fans 

made from the flags that grew on the water’s edge. In the afternoon 

t""’ -V* with a shrine oH 

fakir of that name. I saw the Mnitanis returning, everv species 

donke.vs carrying one or two persons; camels, e.sch henring sis^ w 
ight women nnd children. disiHised on either side in trncks- and 
nnlii^sed hnllnek caHs. with cargoes of giggling dancing girls ’ The 
number of pe^ns who will stow themselves in these rehirlos is quite 
ytonnding; ,n were ir .heir holiday dresses. was to £ 

"" »”> fnrebead. his roso.eo1onr^ 

n wbf. T* ” Multin Mussnhnan nsnallv 

woro n white dress of the same kind of pattern. The Sikh, generallv 

bis^vanVv’^fn matchlock and aceontrements. 

rl^tr/j,, wonld-be knee-breeches, or hi* 

ninse-nttine iTI-msdn tronsers.’ fOhnvni. n. 141 

T,eeeh. of the Bomhav Engineers, 
and Br. Pnmvnl leird who were attached to Bnrnes’ Kabul Mission. 
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OBAPTEPIV. 

PbcM of {»• 
Ivort. 


Tlwfoit. 


came orer to Multin on their way from Dera Ghiai ^an to Dera 
Iimail Khan. At MulUu they gathered much imporUnt inforaation; 
and although * they experienced some dilBcaltiea, ^oir 
by no means disagreoable.'—(Burnea’ Cabool, 1842, p. 88; \\oodi 
Oxns, 2nd edition, p. 


After this Multin seems to have been somewhat sparinithr visited 
by Europeans until the siege of 184849, which has been already dee- 
cribed. 


Multan, it may here be mentioned, has the honor of be- 
ino the hirth-nlace of three Jigtinfraished men injhistoiii^ 
The Delhi l*!mperor MuTaminad lughlalt tsnan is said to 
have been bom about the end of the thirteenth centu^ in a 
hamlet now lying between the I/ohuri gate and the civil lines 
church, which is still known by the name of ‘ Toleh Khan — 
a corruption, it is said, of * Tughlak Khan . Early in th® 
fifteenth centurv, too, was horn, at a house known as th« 

‘ Khizindwdla Makdn ’, near the Hussain Gdhi, the Emperoi 
Bahlol Lodi, and his birth, it is said, was prematurely Mca- 
sioned by a house falling upon, and, at the same time, killing 
his mother. Lastly, it was in the Saddozdi Kim, in the 
suburbs of Mnltdn, as nearly a.s may be in the spot now occu. 
pied by the house facing the residence of the Commissio ner. 
that Alimad Shdh Abddli, the first of the Durrdni sovereigM 
of Afgh'dnistdn, is said to have been bora somewhere toward! 
the end of the 17th beginning of the 18th century. 

The chief features of the town will now he noticed u* 
der three heads, according as they lie (t) in the fort, (it) in 
the city, and (Hi) outside the city. 


(1)—The Fokt. 


The fort is built on a detached mound of earth separat¬ 
ed from the city by the bed of an old branch of the Rdvi 
river. As regards the date of the foundation of the fort, 
we have no historical evidence, and our conclusions can be 
based only on the results of n well sunk by Sir .Mexandet 
Cunningham when he was here in 1853. The well was just 
outside the walls of the temple of Prahlddpuri, and the re¬ 
sults are thus given in a tabular form :— 


DfpH. ft«t. ProhalU dtttt. Ditottritt. 

( Upper •tfmttin' > RnslUh brokm boHlc s piece* 
( nt iroo *11*111; Imukn ballet*. 


(•lazed pofte.-T and i^lazcd tile*. 
Small bricks, C' * i' « 1*. 


'1 

21 

1700 

8 

... 

• 

... 1500 

fl 

... 1400 

... 

... 1800 

9 

... 1*C8 

101 

11 i - 

... 1100 


< *Coln of Maiz*n(14in Kaikebail. A. D. 1284- 
\ 87. Olazed bine cbiragh or oi lamp. 
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DtfH, fttt, 

1* . 

U 

U 

IS 

w> 

17 J • 

18 

191 

90j •• 

n 

29 > •• 

U 

*«l . 
26 i •• 

97 

28 
39 


i - 


SO 

81 

88 

83 


!■ 


900 

800 

700 

6C0 

SCO 

400 

800 

800 

100 

BC. 

100 

900 

300 


ProiatU date. . 

Dttaortrut. CSAPTEB If. 

... 1000 ... Coin of Sri SomottU Dero, Cirt» A.D. 9 C 0 L 

SS ] ’ 

•. ^ Thofort. 

r Red uliea 8 teat ietf. 

... Block oAboii 6 to 9 


' Brick. ll» X 64* 

1 >« 2». . 


Fngncat* of Urge fcricko I4’xll»x8j*. 


3S) 

3« 


SCO ... 


600 .„ 


)8 feet of(fjI^'*P«®««'» 

> adkc ond 5 ""“•“■kcT'o Aorwniag elonc. 
Sbapnteorth./^*?*!*' '••••I with'eone 9 
^ Loom. 


871 

88i ~ 


39 

40 


600^ 

760 > Nohttnl nil nnwixed. 

80 o) 




—{S“ Smr. r, 187 .) 

'The ashes in the 8th century A. D. nxay, accordinir’to 
C^unningham, repreront the capture of MuItdnV Muhammid 
Kasim in A. D. 702, and those in the 4th century B C the 
supposed capture by Alexander in B. C. 326. ^ 

It was intact the circuit of the fort was 6,600 feet 
bastions, including two flanking 
twere ^each of the four gates. The four gates were (t) thf 
Be or Deb ^te on the west, which is the one usually en- 

Ti* - V® V Cunningham to re- 

SITSJt ♦ ^® banng in former times led 

^®rt, which will 
The Khizri gate, on th^ north^i 
90 called because it led most directly on to the river, which! 

* B shonld, at the sam's time, be observed that 

u » far fmm the site of the old temple as this one One 
drams m the centre of tho fort is stfll known as M4«d dS drain 

T 
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Th* *in> tonpl*. 








like other water, is under the protection of the 
■rr. • • /,v^ irkp Sikhi Rate on the south-east. The name 

J"i,aVor m"y St 1. conn«tt.d, .. k.s Wa WB- 

nited Silk tbe aoighbouriaf totm o( Sikha, sn otlcn mea- 

fronS’hv the earlv Arab Historians; but it is as likely to 
mean merely the ‘ Spiked gate ’. It is said that the doom 
of the gate were armed with projecting 
^Lir beSg battered by elephants. It was at this^te that 

the murderous attack was made on Mr. .\gnew 

gate has now disappeared but a road leads 

Arineii of PrahUdpuri and Bah&wal Ha^g ^ (tv) The Kehn 

so b^u^ of the 

Sep dejmvion below it; this has now practically disappear- 

^ For a year or two after annexation, and until the pr^ 

sent cantonment was laid out. the ^ater Part of 

Zl was stationed in the fort; but the fort has now lost its 

militaiy importance. ^ 

The earliest and most celebrated of the bnildinp!i.in_llia, 
fort is one of which there i« now not a trace 
••"tKriemple known to the early Muhammadans as the 

of the Sun. This temple is mentioned by Hiuen Tsangjn 
It was apparently destroyed in the 
but it’ was again restored, and it seems ^ojinve been still 
standing in Thevenot’s time (after 1666 A.D.). It nPP®*^” 

io haye^ecn shortly afterwards destroyed by Auran^eb.^d 

;♦« tilace seems to have been ta ken by a Jama Masji d. "^is 
Tn-HTlSrn^ made by the i>ikhs into a powder ma^zine 
and this magazine was blown up by a shell from the Br^sh 
batteries in the siege of 1848. I^^ruins ^re ^n 1^ 
ningham in 18,53 ‘ in the yeiy middle of the fort . ^oor^ 
ing to the map attached to the Archmological Suiwey Beporf 
of 1872-73. the building must have been just to the west ol 
thV place wbero the obelisk in memory of Agnew and Ander- 
son now stands. The following are the accounts given of 
the temple by the several writers who mention it 

l/W\wn Tssng, who was in MnlKn in Ml A. T>.. writoi: 

-The country is ohont 4.000 1i in ; the rapital town ^ 

some 30 li round. It w thieWr populated 

wealthr. This countTv u in dependence on tW Kingdom of the^eSa 
fTso-KiO. The soil is rich and fertile. The climate is wft and 
agrecahlc. Tte manner* of the people are mmpio and honest; they 
wTlearning. and honour the virions, p’e ^»t^ P-rt satm^^ 
to the spirits; few helierc in the law of Buddha. There are aWt 
ten ttnAamma* mostly in ruins; there are a tew.prie^wh^tu^v 
indeed, hnt without any wish to excel Th^ 

in which sacinrie* of vanons classes Hwell. rnere ” • ^’2^’ -nJti 
dicftted to the son. very magniBccnt and profusely derated. The 

• Cf the Khiiri gate of T-ahoro City, runningham suggests that 
the gat« wtis named after Khiar ^an. a gorernor of the 14tb 
rVntorT nienHonf*d !o Chapter TT •ooro. 
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image of the S un-deTa is catt in yfilow ■'♦od oraame iite-1 aith CRAPT£K IVi 

—_rwe gems. Its dmiis uwgbt is mntenoualF manifMt^, and iU 

spirinnr powers made plain to all. iWomen play their mnsic, light Places ef ia- 
their torches, offer their flowers and perfumes to honour it This tanal. 
oostom has been continued from the verj- first. The kings and high _ 
families of the fire Indies never fail to make their offerings of gems ^ 
and precious stones (to the l>era). They have founded a home of 
TOrcj- (happiness), in which they provide food and drink, and medi¬ 
cines for the poor and sick, affording sncconr and substenanoe. Men 
from all countries oome here to offer tip their prayers; there are 
always some thousands doing so. On the four tides' of the temple 
are tanks with flow ering grOTes where one can wander about with¬ 
out restraint.'—(BrAt: BrrQrdt of lFr«frm Counfries, Hicen Tsano, 
ii. 274). 


J 


l^Vilford in As. Res., xi, 70, quotes a story from the Bhnrishys 
Purina to the effect that Samba, sou of Krishna, crossed to the 
north of the Cbstnib. and soon after erected a golden statue to the inn. 

t/Abu Zaid (about 910 A. D.) mentions ‘the idol called Maltin' 
which, he says, situated * in the envirous of Maasnra' ; and says 
that aloes from Kammn (Assam) are used hr the ministers of the 
temple as incense.— (Ell. i, II.) 

According to the Chach-nima (written originally before 750 a d.) 
Muhammad Kasim, when ho took Multin in 719 A. D.. was told of a 
hoard buried in old times by Jibawfn (v.l Jaswin, Jasnr), a chief of 
the city and a descendant of the Rai of Kashmir, who ‘ mode a 
reservoir, on the eastern side of Multin, which was 100 vards square. 
In the mid<^ of it he built a temple 50 yards square and nndor it 
a chamber in which he concealed CO copper jars, each of which eras 
filled with a fine gold dust. Over it there is a temple in which there 
is an idol made of red gold, and trees are planted round the rosorrior.' 
Kasim went there and fonnd ‘ an idol made of gold, and its two eyes 
were bright rod rubies. He had it taken np and obtained 13,200 mans 
of gold .— (Ell, i, 203.) - 

v/AI Biladuri (883-4), in speaking of Muhammad Kasim's expedi¬ 
tion, says he captured the temple ministers. * The Mn.ssulmans found 
there much gold in a chamber 10 cnbita long by 8 broad, and there 
was an apeHure above through which tho gold was poured into the 
chamber.... The temple fbndd) of Multin rece i ved rich presents and 
offerings, and to it the people of Sind resorted as to a place of 
pilgrimage. The.v circnmamhulatcd it and shaved their he^ and 
beards. They conreired that the ima ge w as that of the oronhet .Tob — 

God’s peace he on him! ’— IEll. i. 122.) ----- 

/Istakhri faboiit 951 .4 D.) mentions the idol and the number of 
pilgrims who went to worship it;—‘The temple of the idol is a strong 
edifice situat ed in the most populous n.irt of the city in tlm 
. ff MulfiDThelnw: xhe na xa^ of the ivoTw dealers a nd the shops of~ tR 
eopper-^i ths. TTie idol ts placed under a cnpoia in the midst "oF" 
the huilrline. and the_ ministers of the idol and those devoted to its 
ronnd the enpola. In Mnltin there are no men. either 
of Hind or Sind, who worship idols except those who worship this 
'del in t^his temple. The idol has a human shape and is naked, with 
Its legs bent in a nnadranirular postnre on a throne made of brick and 
mo^r. Ita whole body is covered srith a red skin tike morocco 
le.sthcr, and nothing bnt its eves are visible. Romo believe that the 
hodv IS ma de of woo<l. some deny this, hut the hody is not allowed to 
ne nneovered tonecide the point. The eve « of the idol are preciom 
geiM, and its head is covered with a miwn of fifftlfl.—mtnrnT a 
^T'JWrnngnlar posfrion on the throne, its hands resting upon its knees 
jnth the fingers dosed, so that only fonr can be counted When the 

nn«I endeavour to seize the idol, 
,he inhabitants bring it ont. pret«nding that thev wfR break it and 

t2 


/ 
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tWMt. 

Tile lOD (cuple- 


^6 

CHAPlkBIV. b,™. i.,-b. 

rasssir 

111 . '*‘Wh.u ^tbe uiibelieiere m»icli **J"*?* 

present c .lo not feel themselrea strong enough to 

a:, “b~in u, b^b Ih. idol .nd Ibbir ...»■» »' 

....bbil .bid <bi .Old 

’■ “Abo Kiboo *">!"■” <»!“-'"®\rl‘“;T„dan didl»«d b, lb. 

• A l.oiooi idol ^ Jbt'P,'" u iu'of'iood'.od corerrf wilb 

^uu Rod thwfore cftll^ were two red nibies. >Mien 

Jod Cord®TmJea‘h®r: Its two conquered Multdn, ho m- 

hlnhomed Ihn Alkasim I flourishing and so many 

qnired why the town had ’j ^hen he found out that 

treasures had there ****^? “^ ’pilgrims from all sides to rwit 

this idol was t^ ““l®^P“®tte idol whore it was. but 

it. Therefore he n«k bv way of mockery. On the 

hung a piece of cow’s ««* on ite Karmatians occi.p.e<l 

same platy a mowue was^t- the idol into p>e«s 

- —--lOWnr^aTinnr^n , the ' bidi was a castle built 

Tnd killed iU Pri^- ^tife rnsUad of the old mo^ 

of brick, on an clernt^ plaw, the moi^ against anything that 

quo. which he ordered *° ^e ’hut^^Xthe C«e of Uma.vya. When 
ilad been done under the Caliphs „ent awav their mle from 

(SachaUj ii 149-) 1**1 Yrnm Tstnkliri. rMy%^ 

T.lrisi '•■n'is'ln^e"human form, with four sides, and 

howerer, of the idol. It . . plsstcr. . . It is. as we hare 

is sitting on a viw the elbows seem to he four in nnmbOT. 

„id. square, and ite the middle of Mnltin. in the most 

The temple of the idol w building. The upper P«.rt of 

frequent^ baw*. ^ * ? *?. j-m, «nd the gates are of great solidity, 
the dome is gflded. «"«* fb® X walbcoloured.Being 

K. i:"!, 

thcmielres Multan: ‘The infidels hare a 

Knswtni (about lliS A.P.) . _ ,j. .j.j,e ehief mosque is near 

large tomnle there and * ‘JT’^^i.'l^’rSat^ bv Misnr bin >Ul.allil . . . 
this temple. the temple is 300 cubits, and the 

The same author sa« fbe houses of the serrants and derot*^ 

heiglit of the idol 30 ‘•obits.^c b“«*^„‘’|a;fV„„hippers in Mnltdn 

ure round the W*-n^ncte _Ihn-ul-Takih says 

besides those who dwell in th ^ P . ^ j,p„n his head a crown of 
that an In^n come .^bis .do «nd ^ , ,,,y. 

> . .V i;!... the idol is made before that of Tlieyenot. 

OnXCr’i. ia»b of 11. fort i. Ilo tooipl.- of PioUW. 

• 1 ;eb takes its name from Praiilfid. the hero of the 
:l'\t £ o'; KoHold. A..«r of tlio H Ti-ho.i 


The PraUadpurl 
temple. 
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The story tells how this country was at one time under the 
sway of a Huja named llumakhash (Hiranya Ka^ipu), a PImm ol ia« 

local Merentius, who condemned the gfods and forbade the tartsk 
doing of homage in their name. His son, the pionb Prnlilad Prahudyori 
Bhagat, refused to obey his orders, and the tyrant ordered n tempi#, 
pillar of gtdd to be heated with fire, so that the son might 
be bound to it. When, however, twilight came, and the 
servants attempted to bind the pious PrahlAd to the pillar, 
the pillar burst in twain, and out sprang the god Vishnu in 
the form of a Man-Lion, who at once proceeded to lay the king 
across his knees and rip him open with his claws, in the 
manner which we see at times so vividly portrayed in the 
pictures which adorn the walls of Hindd shops and dwell¬ 
ings.* 

The temple, lying, as it does, so cloiss alongside the 
shrine of Bahdwal Haqq, is probably an old one,t but it 
possesses no proper Mahatmya, or sacred chronicle, to show 
its previous history, the only book of the kind owned by tha 
priests being the Narsing-purdn, which is said to contain 
no local allusions. The temple is noticed by Burnes in hw 
account of Multdn quoted above. It was unroofed, and 
otherwise damaged, by the explosion of the magazine during 
the siege of lft48. When Cunningham was in Multdn in 
1853, it was ‘ quite deserted ’, hat sabse<|uently it was re¬ 
paired by subscription, and a new image of the Var«ingh 
‘Avatdr was set np in it. It appears that there was formerly 
an entrance to the temple through the shrine of Babdwal 
Haqq, but during the years in which the temple was diHU*ied 
this was closed. In 1810 the Hindus raised the height of 
the spire of the temple, a proceeding which^ led to protests 
from the guardians of the neighbouring shrine, and subse¬ 
quently to a good deal of ill-feeling, which ultimately ended 
in a serious riot in the city. 


The shrine was well supported bj’ the Sikh Government, 
and still retains some mafi lands. The mahnnt also recervea, 
or till lately received, an annual contribution from every shop 
in the city. There is a fair at the Xarsingh Chaudas in Jeth 
(in May), which lasts from 3 to 6 p.m. : towards the end of 
the fair the people used to throw cucumbers at each other, 
and the procei^ings used to be a bit noisy, but of late years 
they have become more decorous. 


* This king had, after the style of Balder, received a promisa that 
he would be killed neither in heaven nor on earth, neither by night 
nor by day, Ac. 

t Borne that the original Narsingli temple waa here, and that 
the Emperor Sher Shah replaced it by a mosque known as the * bara- 
thambiwil*' from its 13 cdumns. Tius moaque having fallen in, the 
Prahlidpuri temple was built on its ruins. 
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Immediately to the weat of the PrahUdpuri temple is 
the shrine of BahAwal Haqq. 

Sheikh BahA*ud*din Zakaria, otherwise known as Ba- 
liAwal Haqq, was, according to Abul Fa*l (Jerret iii, 362), 
the eon of Wajih>ud-dia Muhamniad-b-£amai-ud-din Ali 
Shah Kurayshi, and was bom at Kot Karor,* near Mnltdn, 
in A. n. 666 (A. D. 1169-70). His father died when he was 
a child; he fjrew in wisdom, and studied in Tiiran and Iran. 
He received his doctrine from Sheikh Shih6b-ud-din Subar- 
wardi at Baghdad, and reached the degree of vicegerent. 
He was on terms of great friendship with Sheikh Farid 
Shakkaiganj, and lived with him for a considerable ^ime. 
Sheikh (Fakr-ud-din) IrAki and Mir Husayui were his dis¬ 
ciples BahAwal Haqq was for many years the ^at saint 
of MultAn, and has still a very extensive reputation in the 
South-West Punjab and in Sindh. One of Ids miracles was 
the preservation of a sinking boat, and the boatmen of the 
Chendb and Indus still invoke Bahdwal Haqq as their patron 
saint in times of difficulty. His death is thus described by 
Abul Fa*l: ‘ On the 7th of Zafar A. H. 666 (7th November 
1266), an aged person of grave aspect sent in to him a sealed 
letter by the hand of his son Sadr-ud-din. He read it and 
gave up the ghost; and a loud voice was heanl from the 
lour comers of the town : “ Friend i< united to friend ” 
(Dost ha dost msidl.t 


The shrine is said to have been built by the saint him¬ 
self, and, according to Cunningham, there is only one other 
^cimen of the architecture of this exact period, and that 
is at Sonepat. The tomb is thus described:—‘ The lower 
part of the tomb is a square of 61 feet 9 inche.s outside. 
This is surmounted by an octagon, about one-balf of the 
height of the square, above which there is a hemispherical 
dome. The greater part of the building is a mass of white 
plaster; but on the eastern side there are still existing some 
lairly preserved specimejis of diaper ornaments in glaEed 
tiles'.J The tomb was so much damaged during the .siege 
of 1848 as to become an almost complete ruin. A proposal 
was made in 18.60 by the Local (Joverament that 10,000 
rupees should be granted for the repair of this tomb and 
that of Rukn-i-Alani, but the proposal was not .sanctioned, 
and the shrine was repaired by means of .subscriptions col¬ 
lected b'y the then Makbdum Shah Mahmud. 

The shrine contains, besides the tomb of the saint and 
many of his descendants, that of his son Sadr-ud-din. The 

• This is Karor in the Leiah Tahafl of Miinvili. 

t Ferisbta also aivee an ncconnt of the saint. 

J ArchaolcRical Snrrev Reports, v. 131. 

f See OritEn’s Punjab Chiefs, new edition, ii, 87. 
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story is that Bah^wal Haqo left enormous sums of wealth 
to Us son, but that Sadr-ua-din, on coming into possession 
of it, at once distributed the whole of it to the poor, saying 
that, although his father had sufBciently conquered himseU 
to have no fear of an improper use of it, he himself, not 
being so advanced in sanctity, dreaded the temptation.* 
According to Abdul Fozl he died in A. H. 709 (A. D. 1309).j’, 
Opposite the door of the shrine is a small grave adorned 
with blue tiles, which covers the body of the brave Nawab 
Muzaffar Khan, who died sword in hand at the gate of the 
shrine in 1818, defending himself against the assault of the 
Silch invaders. On the tomb is the following fine inscrip¬ 
tion (now nearly obliterated):— 

Shajtt' wm ibn-ni Shuji wa Hiji 
Amir-i-Multin sahe Muxailar. 

Ba ros-i-Maidia ba tcgh o bizd 
Che batnia Award chiin ghasanfar. 

Chii aarkh-rd ahnd ba sde jannat 

Baguft RiawAn ' BijrA kluzaffar.’ A. U. 1233.) 

Of which the following (though mi-ssing some of the points 
of the original) may be given as a translation: — 

The brare, son of the brave, and HAji, 

Amir of MaltAn, 0 brave Muaaffar, 

In the day of battle—with arm and sword— 

How lion-like was his onslaught; 

When, with face aflame, he set out for Paradise. 

The porter of Heaven’s gate cried, ‘ Come 01 Masaffar.’ 

In these precincts are buried also Shahnawaz Khan, son 
of Muzaffar Khan, who was killed with his father; the cele¬ 
brated Makhdum Shah Mahmud, the late Makhduui Bah&wal 
Bakhsh, and most of the eminent members of the Koreshi 
family. On the eastern wall of the .shrine is an inscription 
commemorating the repair of the dome by one Pir Muhammad, 
of Thanesar, and over the western gateway is an interesting 
inscription regarding the exemption of grain from taxation 
in the year 1762-63 by Ali Muhammad Khan, Kbikw&ni, then 
Subadar of Multdn. The inscription may be translated as 
follows: — 

In the days of the DurAni Emperor, 

When every man’s hanger was satisfied with bread. 

In every place was bread cheap in price, 

Xor was there famine save in MaltAn alone.t 
No one dieth save from hanger. 


* Ferishta, quoted by Jarret.—Ain iii, 362. 
t Jarret.—Ain iii, 365. 

7 The people in the Punjab generally having apparently recovered 
from the great famine of A.D. 1750-60. 
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'And exAction of grAin daea Lath made high tho price of food. 
Now for God’i sake and for the sake of the friend of God, 

By the aid of the Syads, hia noble offspring 

^^bh£^ countenance of the great Pir MahbiSb 

Who in saintness exoeedeth all other saints; 

countenance of the great Makhdum Bahi- 

And for the sake of Rnkn-i-.Alam (know this^; 

And for the praise of Ahmad Shah Abdili, 

Prom whom the kings of the earth receire their crowna; 

Ali Muhammad Khan, the servant of God, 

Math remitted the dues upon grain. 

If any Snbndir take any due on grain 
May his srife be three times utterly divorced. 

A voice from heaven cried, in the name of the All-Pure God, 

• The year of this event is The eternal Giver of Treasure.’ 

(i.e., A.H. 1176.) 

On the south-west side of the fort is the ma;ynificent tomb 
of Kukn-i-AIaui, alia* Rukn-ud-din Abul Fatteh, the pwnd- 
Bon of the saint Bahiwal Haqq. Rukn-i-Alam was a man 
of great religious and jMjIitical influence in the days of the 
Tughlak sovereigns, and was in Multan when the city was 
visited by the traveller Ibn Batuta, in 1334. ‘ Sheikh Rukn- 
ud-din ’, says .\bul F.azl (Jnrret, iii, 3Co). ‘ was the .son of 
Sadr-ud-din Arif, and the successor of his eminent grand¬ 
father. At the time when Sultan Eutb-ud-din (Mubarak 
Shah Khilji—A.H. 717, A. D. 1317) regarded Sheikh Eixdm- 
ud-din with disfavour, he summoned Sheikh Rukn-ud-din 
from 3fnlt4n in the hope of disiurhing his influence. On 
his arrival near Delhi he met Sheikh Nizam-ud-din. Kutb- 
ud-din, on receiving the Sheikh (Rukn-ud-din). asked him 
" Who among the people of the city was foremost in going 
out to meet him ”? He replied; “ Tlie most eminent per- 
»n of his age. By the happy an.swer he removed the king’s 
displeasure”. 

■As regard* the teaching of the saint, Griffin writes; ‘From 
what remains of his doctrines, scattered through the works of his dia- 
41 feet 4 inokeft kigh nnd 13 feet 3 inekea tkick, supported by 
^plea, jt appears that h* taught a modified form of metempsychom^ 
He awrted that at the day of judgment the wicked would ‘riae in 
b^ial foras snit.ihle to the characters which they had home on esrth: 
the carnal man would rise n leopard; the licentious man a goat; the 
glutton, a pig; and so on through the animal kingdom.”—(Puninb 
rhtrft, new edition, ii, P5.) 

The shrine is thus described hv Cunningham.*—“ This fine building 
is an octagon of SI feet !> fnehes diameter Inside, with perpendicniar 
slomng tuwc" at the anglea. This is surmounted by a smaller octagon 
of 2S feet 8 inches exterior side and 26 feet 10 inches in height, which 
leaves a narrow passage all ronnd the top of the lower storev for the 
Mneciin ’ to rail the faithfnl to prayers from all sides. Above this 


.Archwological Reports, v. 132-4. 
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if a heminpherical dome of 58 foot exterior diameter. The total CHAPTER IV. 
height of the tomb, including a plinth of 3 foet, is just 2 inches oTor 100 "TL . 

feet. But as the building stands on the high ground on the . ““ 

western edge of the fort, its total height above the wuntry is 150 leinst. 
feet. This great height makes it one of the most striking objects shrine of Bakn>i« 
approdcLing Molten, aa it can he seen for a distanre of 12 or 15 xiam. 
miles all round. 


•The Rukn-i-.\lam is built entirely of red brick, bounded witt 
beams of sisam wood, which are now much decay^. The whole of the 
exterior is elaborately ornamented with gluaed tile panels, and stnng 
courses and battlements. The only colours used are dark Uw, 
asure and white, but these are contrasted with the deep red of the 
finely polished bricks: and the result is both effective and piecing. 
These mosaics are not like those of later days, mere pl^ane surfaism 
—but the patterns are raised from half an inch to two inches above the 
beck ground. This mode of construction must have been very trouble¬ 
some ; but ita increased effect is undeniable, as it unites all the beanty 
of variety of colour with the light and shade of a raised pattern. 
In the accompanying plate I have given a few specimens of three 
curious and elaborate panels. 

“ The interior of the Rukn-i-Alsm was originally plastered and 
painted with various ornaments, of which only a few traces now_remain. 
The sarcophagus of Bukn-ud-din is a large plain mass of brick-work 
covered with mud plaster. About one hundred of his descendants He 
around him under similar masses of brick and mud. so that the whose 
of the interior is now filled with rows of these unsightly mound-s. 


‘ Thrtt* are several curious stories about this tomb, some of 
which would appear to hare originated in the fart that it wm first 
built by Tnghlak for himself, ond was afterwards given np by his son. 
Mohammad Tughlak, for the last resting-place of Rukn-nd-<liu. 
Tughlak first began to build close to the tomb of Bahswal Haqq, when 
a voice was heard from the tomb of the saint saying. “ You r.r<* 
treading on my body.” Another site was then chosen_ at a short dis¬ 
tance when again the saint’s voice was heard, saying, " Ton .'.re 
trending on my knees.” third site, still farthiV off. wss next taken, 
when n third time the voice was hoard, saying. "You are treading 
on mv feet.” TSigWak then selected the present site at the very 
opposite end of the fort; and as the voice was not heard again, the 
tomb was finished. Some say that the voice was heard only once, 
exclaiming " You are tread’ng on my feet.” 

‘ Another story is, that Rnkn-ud-din, who was originally buried 
in the tomb of hi's grandfather Bahiwal Haqq. remove himself to 
his present tomb after his horial. It would appear from the acootmt 
of Thn Batnta that the mysterions death of Tughlak was really 
planned by his son ^fohsmnwd. and carried ont by ^falik Z<da. the 
inspector of buildings, who afterwards beesroo the chief TTaxir of 
Mohammad, with the title of Khwajs-i-Jahan. The Multin saint' 
was present at the catastropl ». and Thn Batnta’s account was obtained 
direct from him. His words are: " Sheikh Rukn-ud.din told me that 
he waa then near the Suit. m. and that the Sultan’s favourite son 
!kfahmiid was with them. Thereupon Mohammed came and said to 
the Sheikh: " -Master it is now time for afternoon prayer, go down 

and pray.” “ T wont down,” said the Sheikh, " and they brought the 
elephanta npon one side, as the prince and his confidant had arranged; 
when the animals passed alosg that side, the building fell down upon 
the Snitan and his son Mai mud. T heard the noise.” continued the 
Sheikh " and T returned without having said my prayers. T saw that 
the huilding had fallen. Tl.s Sultan’s son ^irdhcmmad ordered nickaxea 
and shovels to he brought to dig and seek for his father, hut he made 
signs for them not to hnrrv. and the tools were not brought till after 
sunset. 'Then they began hi d*e and thev found the ^ultan. who 
had bent over his son to sni-* him from death.” 
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Hew we lee the anxie.'.jr of Mohammad for the safety of Ru£b- 
ud-ain, as testified by the satiit himself, and at the same time wo learn 
from his trustworthy eye wilnces that Mohammad made signs to the 
people not to hurry in bringing tools to extricate his father. His 
nrisie^ for the safety of vLc saint betrays his guilty intentions 
• Ji- [,*^{'**’5 ttnd I tlink that the people of Multfin are right 

belief that the great tomb at Multan was given by Mohammad 

is. *!“*«* regarding "the death of 

Tugnlak nbah. 

Thu shrine and that of Bah4wal Haqq are enlivened at 
times by the visits of bands of pilgrims from Sindh and else¬ 
where, who march in with flags, cr 3 ring out in choms: 
" Dam Bahdwal Hoqq! Dam Bahdwal Haqq " ! The official 
custodian of ^ the shrines is the Makhdum, Khan Bahadur 
MuHd Husain, a viceregal darbari, an account of whose 
family is given in an earlier chapter. 

In the centre of the fort is an obelisk erected to the 
memory of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson, who were murdered 
at the ‘ Idgah ' in 1848. The obelisk is about 50 feet high, 
with five steps to a pedestal 5 feet high. On a white tablet, 
on the west face of the pedestal, there is an inscription written 
by Sir Herbert Edwardes in the taste of the time, which runs 
as follows : — 

Beneath this Monument 
Lie the Remains 
of 

Patmck Axixahdkb Va.xs Agnew, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
W1U.1AX Andkbson, 

Lieutenant, 1st Bombay Fnailier Regiment, 

Assistants to tbe Resident at Lahore, 

Wbo being deputed by the Government to 
ReNevc, at his own request, 

Diwnn Mnlraj, Viceroy of Multin, 

Of the fortress and authority which he held 
Were attacked and wounded by the Garrison 
On the 19th April, 1848, 

.Vnd, being treacherously deserted by the Sikh Escort, 

Ware on the following day. 

In flagrant breach of national faith and hospitality, 
Borhoroualy murdered 

In the ' Edgah ’ under the walls of MooUan 
Thus fell 

These two young public servontA 
At the ages of 2S and 28 years 
Fall of high hopes, rare talents, 

And promise of future osefulneai, 

Even in their death 
Doing their Country honour. 

Wounded and forsaken . 
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Tbey ooald offer no reaistance, 

Bat hand in band ealmlF awaited 
The onset of their assailants; 

Nobly they refnaed to yield, 

Foretelling the day 

When thousands of Englishmen should come 
To avenge their death, 

And destroy Mulraj, his army, and fortress. 

History records 

How the prediction was fulfilled. 

Borne to the grave 

By their victorious Brother Soldiers and Countrjineii 
They were buried with Military honors, 

Hero 

On the summit of the Captured Citadel, 

On the 26th January, IS49. 

The annexation 
Of the Punjab to the Empire 
Was the result of the War, 

Of which their assassination 
Was the commencement. 

To the east of the obelisk are three large sepulchral monu¬ 
ments, with the following in.soriptions:— 

Saorcd to the Memory of Major Gsonci SnaArs MosniAifBKRT killed 
in action in Command of H. M. 10th Regiment, on the 12th Sep¬ 
tember 1848, aged 81 years; and of CapUin Hollwoswoeth, 
of the same Regiment, who died of a wound received in 
the action of the 9th September 1848. aged 30 years. 


To the Memory of Second-Lieutenants J. Thomsoe and C. T. Grahaic, 
Bengal Artillery, who fell at the siege of MuIUn, 1849. 

Erec^ by their Brother OflSeers. 

In Memory of 1 Srsorasct and 13 Gtoekrb, Bengal Foot ArtiUery, who 
fell at the siege of Mnltin, 1818^. 

This Tomb is erected by their Comrades. 


In the open space to the west of the obelisk is the tomb of 
Syad Darbar Shah, Bukhari, o small structure with an at¬ 
tendant in charge. 

(II)— The Cmr. 

The City proper of Multin is bounded on the north by 
the depression lying between it and the fort, and on all other 
sides by a Brick wall. 

* The walled dty,* writes Cunningham,* * is 4,a» feet in len^K 
snd 2,400 feet in breadth, with the long straight side facing the south- 
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j 1 walled ctrcnit of Maltin, including both city and 

^•'7 nearly three miles; and the whole «^x!nit 
ol the place, inclnding the unwalled suburbs, is from four and a half to 
n® “*55: ”“*• . ‘ measurement agrees exactly with the estimate of 
Uinen Thsang, who makes the circuit of Multin 30 “ li,” or just fire 
milea. It agrees also with the estimate of Elphinstone, who, with Lis 
usual curacy, describes Hnltin as abore four miles and a half in 
circnmfeienM. The fortress bad no ditch, when it was seen by Elphin- 
stone and Bumes but a broad deep ditch, which could be readily 
by the waters of the Ravi canals, was shortlr afterwards added 
^bawan Mai, the energetic Governor of MulUn. under Raniit Singh 
The walk are wd to have been built by Murad Bakhsh, the youngest 
son of fcihah Johan, who was Governor of Multan for a few vears 
towar^ the close of his reign. But the work of Murad Bakh.sh must 
have been confined to repairs, including a complete facing of the 
greater part; for when I dismantleil the defences of .Mnltin in 1S.54, I 
found that the brick walls were generally double, the outer wall being 
about fonr feet thick and the inner walls from .“H to 4 feet. The whole 
was built of burnt bricks and mud mortar excepting the outer courses, 
which were laid in lime mortar to a depth of 9 inches. 


city has six gates, which are placed in the following order:— 
The I>ahori or I/ihirf gate at its north-western corner; the Bobar gate 
at Its ranth-western comer. Next to the Bohar gate, on the .vjuth 
Mtnw the Harnm gate ; then the P4k gate.* On the eastern side is the 
Delhi gate, and at the north-eastern corner is the Daulat gate.+ The 
bastion at the sonlh-eastera comer is the Khnni Bnrj, or Bloodv 
Bastion, where the Briti^ ti^ps, on January 2. 1R49. stormed the 
city. On the northern side is a wide approach to the city, rising 
**’'* known os the TTusain Gahi.t From 

the Husain Gabi. a wide paved street runs for about half a mile in 
a aoutberiy direction into the heart of the city. This is known os 
the chunk, and at two-thirds of its length from the Husain Gahi it 
sends ont a broad street to the Delhi gate on the oast, and another 
to the Dabon on the west. The ebank ends at the mosqne of Wali 
Muhammad, at which point three broad streets branch off to the Bohar 
Haram and Pdk gates, respectively. The other streets are narrow and 
tortuous, often ending in fuU dr tnt. The central portion of the citv 
near the Wall Muhammad Mosque is known ns the " Kup.” 

Of tlie Muhammadan buildings in the citv. the mnst re¬ 
markable is the shrine of Sheikh Muhammad Yusaf Garden, 
near the Bohar gate. This is a rertanjrulnr domele.ss build¬ 
ing, plentifully decorated with glazed tile work of consider¬ 
able beauty. Tn the same courtyard are several frraves; ap 
imamhara some .W yearn old, a mosque, also modem, aiid a 
new building for ahTutions; also a small shrine covering a 


pzi, 'Jr*® “djoining shrino of Musa 

L* Harnm gate, from the fact that the xanana of 

the Giltni descendants of the some saint (Musa Pdk Bhnhidl was 
there Ritnaied. 


+ So called because the Moghal court and cantonments were out¬ 
side this gate in the neighbourhood of the Am Khas. The suburb nf 
Agbapura, to the south of this was the residence of the Moghal lor^ 
or aghas. 

2 Said by some to bo called after a grass-sailer of the name of 
Husain, the grass market having once been in this nei;^bonrbnofi. 
(nhers derive the name from a Syad Husain Agabi. wboee tomb Is 
shown in the neighbonrhood. 
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footprint of the Caliph Alij but the effect of the buildings CHAPTER IV. 

IS a good deal spoilt by their being closely surrounded by 

houses. Mu^mmad Yuaaf was a descendant ot the prophet ^ 

\ I«“aiu Hassan, and was bom in A. H. 460 (A. D 

1058) at Oardea, near Ghaani, in Afghdni.stan. to which his 
grandfather is said to, have emigrated from Baghdad. The 
saint came to Multan, it is .said, in A. D. 1088, in the i-eign 
oi Ala-ud-din Bahrum Shah, of the Ghaznavi dynasty. There 
w at that time a great gap in the histoiy of Multan, and 
it IS very' likely, as the family history of the Gardezis .states 
that the inva.sion of Sultan Modud in 1042 had entirely 
obliterated the'old city. We are told that the Multan of 
Alodud s time lay to the south of the present city near the 
tomb of Mulla Matij, south of Mai IMkdamaii; and that 
Sbeikh Muhammad Yusaf, bp taking up his abode on the 
Bite of the present shrine, then near the banks of the Ravi, 
induced t^ people to colonise the present city ind fort of 
Multan. The story probably, in some dim way, represents 
a cMnge in the course of the Ravi river: and' we find the 
saint s descendants enjoying for many centuries large pro- 
^rtie.s and jagirs along the old banks of the Ravi between 
Multan and Kabirwdla. Sheikh Muhammad Yusuf was a 
specially gifted man : he could ride tigers and could bnudle 
siiakes: Md for 40 years after his death his hand would 
occasionally come out of his tomb. 


Of Musa street Mu» Pik 

oL V j gate. Sheikh Abdulhassan, Musa 

Pak Shahid, a descendant of Abdul Qadir Gildni, was born 
of. A. D., and was killed in A. ]). 1660 in a 

skirmish with some raiders near Mangehatti in the south of 
the Multdn tahsil. His bodv was brought into Multdn by 
his successor in A. D. 1610: it is said that the bodv was 
not decomposed at all, and was brought in sitting on a horse 
Among his descendants were Humid Gan] Bakhsh (buried 
near ]Musa Pdk Shahid), Yahya Nawab (buried between the 
Pik and Harani jrat^), Inayat AVilayat (buried near the 
Harain gate in a somewhat conspicuous tomb), and Jan Mii 
hamniad (buried at Delhi). The shrine of Musa Pdk i.s 
lai-gely frequented by Pathdns, and there is a small mela 
on Thursday evenings. Part of the village of Hnfizwdla in 
Shujdbdd is held in jdgir by the guardians of the shrine. 

Muhammadan shrine which may be noted is thht sbrinc of SMUni 
of Shdhdnd Shahid, near the Delhi gate. When this saint ShAW<i. 
was 10 months old, his mother made accusntion.s a^inst the 
grreat Bahdwal Haqq, similar to fhose which Potiphar’s wife 
made against Joseph. The Infant child gave miraculous evi- 
dence in favour of the accused, and was accordingly done 
away with by his mother. He was, however, restored to 
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life by Babdwal Haqq, vrLoee faithful attendant he became 
for the rest of his life. There is a couplet which says;— 
Andar Ghaiu Bahiwal-Haqq; bihar Kotb Farid; 

Je ton bahut atawali mang Shidi Shahid. 

(‘Within is Bahiwal-Haqq; outside is Kntb Farid; but if you 
wish a thing in a great hurry, call on Sh&dni Shahid.*) 

The Wali Muhammad Mosque in the Oodri bazar, in the 
very centre of the town, was built by the Pathan Governor, 
Ali' Muhammad Khan, Khilkwani. in 1758, and oxWbits a 
good specimen of the enamelled tiled work of the district* 
During the Sikh supremacy, the Ndzim hold his kutchery m 
the court of this mosque, and a copy of the ‘ Granth ’ was 
kept inside. The use of the mo^ue was restored to the Mus¬ 
sulmans with the advent of British power. 

The Phulhattanwali Mosque in the Chopar bazar, on the 
western .<ide of the city, is said to have been built by tbe 
Emperor, Farukh Siyar. It is said that while the Emperor 
was here a ‘ fakir ’ foretold the birth of his son, and when 
the son was bom the Emperor built this mosque as a memo¬ 
rial. The mosque derives its name from the flower-sellers’ 
shops at the door. 

Of the Hindu buildings in the city the most celebrated 
is the Jfarsinghpuri temple, which is situated in the^ Sab* 
Mandi. The original Karsinghpuri temple mentioned in the 
histories has been described above, and was situated in the 
fort. No trace now remains of tbe old temple, and a new 
one was built about 1872 A. D. by tbe Prabl^dpnri Mobont 
on tbe site of a tbakurdwara, known as Fateb Cband Tank’- 
siilia’s. 

('ITT')—OrrsTDP. tite Cttt. 

.\bout n mile to tbe north-east of tbe city is tbe Tdgah, 
which was bnilt in I7.^5 by Nawnb Abdussamad Khan, 
Governor of Tiabore. Tt was employed in Sikh times for 
military purposes, and it was here that tbe ill-fated .\gnew 
and Anderson were ma.ssacred in 1848. After annexation, 
tbe building was for some vears used as tbe Deputy Com¬ 
missioner’s kuteberv; but in 1868 it was restored to tbe 
Mussalman community on their entering into engagements 
to preserve tbe tablet, which was placed under tbe eertm* 
dome to the memory of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson, The 
inscription on the tablet, which is still accordingly pre.served, 
runs: ‘Within this dome, on the 19th of April 1848.* were 
rmelly murdered Patrick Vans Agnew, Esquire. Bengal 
Civil Service, and Lieutenant William Anderson, 2nd 
Bombay Fusiliers, Assistants to the Resident at T^ahore 
'The * Tdgah ’ before annexation suffered from an explosion 


• A enrions mistake. The real date woe tlie SOtli. 
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of ^wder while it was used as a powder inagaEuie by the CHAPTER IV. 

some disrepair as late as A. D. ISU - 

when it was restored at the instance largely of Mr, H. c! P’**** 
Cookson, the Deputy Commissioner, and of Nawab Muhunil ’*'***’ 
mad Hyat Khan, the Divisional Judge, some Rs. 10,000 be- Idwh 
ing col^ted by subscriptions and Rs. 10,000 being subscrib- 
VI ^ Government on condition of the maintenance of the 
tablet above mentioned. The proportion of real tile work 
on the outside to mutation paint or plaster is not sufficienUv 
I^e to dissipate a certain impression of tawdriness, but in 
other as^ts the mosque is a fine building. It is 240 feet 
long by 54 feet broad, and has one central dome, with open 
S on either side It is faced by a fine brick paved 
.ourtjard with a small bnck wall along side. 

^ngana Lanai, IS the Bdkirdbddi Mosque, built by Bdfcir 
was Subadar of Multdn about the year 1720. In 
, T“n Sftwan Mai s time it was common for parties in a suit 
to be sent to this mosque to take oaths on the matter in 

♦»”’\o’osque being held peculiarly 
.acred. The building is now in ruins. 

. . ’ i« the shrine of Bilba <tafra. round BiUSidr.. 

which in Sikh times the army used (o be cantoned. Tliere 
IS a camping-ground here which i< known in the route books 
a s the Am Khas. and opposite it a small Euro pean cemetery.* 

o' **“' foHowing person*; — 
w’* u “* MnlUn. ■Tnne‘'s2nd!'"/R»"'^K,5 

»«.;£■ -ar. 4&S £ 

qntW " y Conlo^.'pAtroI PrerenU^ 

former died 11th September lS.-C. thT latter onlrf Tnlv S li ***• 

whrdJd"'“r uT wniist 

wT ^SA"* Phoombad. 14th Pecemher 1W7. azM) 20 drra 

R;TCf5,7; y n-it; 

Wennor Bic^ren. danchter of M. \. Hizcen and Sero^nf W 
OrdnMce TVpartment. who departed thf* life «t MnlWn* oT th^'^iTb 

^ montKs. Mrs R S ChawThlif? 

Mnred wife of Mr. K. D. Chakraharti. died -JOth Jon. 

■16 .wars, Jnne Laura, infant danghter of Wm and 
•ped 10 months and 7 daw ^no dkte). 
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To the south ot this lies the shrine of Shams Tabret. 
1 he shrine is said to be limited after one 8hams-ud>din, of 
Sahzawar, in Afghanistan, n deesendant of the Imam .Tafar, 
who was born in A. 1). 11(16. This saint raised from the dean 
the son of the ruler of Ghazni, and afterwards came to Multan, 
which at that time was full of holy men. The chief of these, 
the holy Bahaw'ul Haqq. sent to the new arrival a ‘ lota ’ 
full of milk, indicating thereby that there was no room for 
him in the city, where there were already' as many saints as 
could he sup}>orted. Shanis-ud-din, however, returned the 
‘ lota after placing a rose leaf on the surface of the milk, 
and the delicate reply was appreciated. His death is said 
to have taken place in A. D. 1270, and the shrine was first 
built by his grandson in A. I). 1.380. It was, however, prac¬ 
tically rebuilt, at great expense, by one of the saint’s fol¬ 
lowers as late as A. D. 17f^. The guardians of the shrine 
are Shins, and they declare that the Shams, after whom the 
shrine is named, is called Shams Tabrez by mistake, the real 
cognomen being Tap-rez or Tleat-giving.* The legimds con¬ 
necting the saint with the sun are thus described by Cun¬ 
ningham : — 


' There are several legends about Shams Tabrez, but they all agree 
in attributing the great beat of Jlultin to the direct influence of the 
saint, in causing the sun to approach nearer to Multan than to other 
parts of the earth. One of the stories is related by Burnes, who 
calls him “ Shams-i-Tahrezi, a saint from Bagdad, who is heliered to 
hare performed many miracles, and even raised the dead._ This worthy, 
as the stoiT ia told, was flayed alive for his pretensions. He had 
long begged his bread in the city, and in his hanger caught a fish, 
which he hold up to tho sun and brought that luminary near enough 
to roost it. This eetablislied his memory and eqnirocal fame on a 
firmer basis*, lie natives to this ^sy attribute the heat of Multin, 
which is proverbial, to this incident." According to another version, 
the saint had begged for food through the cit^ in vain, and when he 
was dying from hunger he prayed to tho sun in his anger: * O sun, 
yonr name is Shams, and my name is Shams, come down and pnnish 
the people of AfultAn for their inhumanity.' The sun at onco drew 
nearer, and the heat of MulUn has ever since been greater than that 
of any other place. Another version attributes tbe praver of the saint 
to the persecution and tannts of the people, who used to disturb and 
worry him when he was at his devotions.' 

A similar tale is given in Malcolm’s History of Persia 
11829. ii. 282^, but without special reference to MultSn; and 
Malcolm describes this saint ns one of tbe sect of Sufis. The 
attendants at tbe shrine of Pam Tirath, it may he noted, 
have similar tales regarding Keshpuri and connect the Hindu 
and the Muhammadan saints together. The building of Shams 
Tabrez is thus described by Cunningham: — 

* The main bodv of the tomb is a sonarc of .84 feet tide, and 30 feet 
in height, surrounded by n verandah with seven openings on each side 
Above this it takes an oetagonal shape, and is snrmounted.hv a hemis¬ 
pherical dome covered with glazed sky-blue tili^. The whole height is 
62 feet. T could not learn the date of Rham«-i-Tahrez himself, as the 


Cnrzon’s Persin, Vol. 1, p. ytl>. 
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people of Multiu are profoondly ignorant of ererythiDg, except <*rtain CHAPTER IV. 
*illy miraculou* stories of their saints. But the building ilwlf cw- p, , . 
not bo earlier than the time of the Muglu.U; and ‘h" 

wItos sav it is not quite 200 years old. Portions of the walls we larest. 

ortliuiienied with patterns in glased tito, but tto wUmw "“‘"f shawi Tahrei 

blue and whiM, wICli a perfectly eren aurfi^, whlrt betrtvs a Ute age 

Theie are howerer, many fragnicnU of glased tile work of an earlier 

age let intd the gateway and wall, of the ' 

wlich, according to the people, u' 

saint, which is referred to t^ time of “ Tughal Badshah (Tughlakl 

by aome, and to a much earlier date ^ ot^ra. 

Mr. Eastwick in Muirat « Handbook adds : — 

‘ To the left of the entrance is a small square building, dignified 
with the name of the Imiimbdrah. bof down in the ^l « ^'‘i^: 

•The slarc of God Mian died 7th of Miiharram 1282. A.H. (A.U 
1865) On one of the alcoves in the corridor u a heart of a deep bl« 
ooldUr, with “ O God ” in the centre and near it a paii;o or hand, 
well paint^. There are two inscriptions .m the door of the tomb in 
Persian of 12 and 11 Ihifw. res|)ectively, in praise of the »*•*“• 

^uth of the tomb of 8hanis Tabres la the Am t^has ,^4 

garden, so called, because in the davs of Shahttada Murad ueishbonrbood. 
Bakhsh, son of Shdh Jahan, the public rweptions were held 
here, private receptions lieing held in the fort. This was 
a verv favourite place of Diwdn Sdwan Mai who used to 
hold his kutcberrv here, and who did a good deal to l>eautif> 

Ihp surroundings.' Tt was here that Sawan Mai was 
nuted, and it was to this place that his son Mulraj fled when 
Agnew was attacked outside the Sikhi gate of the fort. The 
old buildings have b.-en made into the lahsil. and a lar^ 
part of the grounds are now a public garden, maintained b> 
the municipality. North of the tah-fl are the stallion stables 
and the ground on which the annual horse fair is held. To 
the west 9 re the remains of a M ahabi moi^ue. To the sourt 
is the ZaWdast Khan garden, which includes a disu^ 
swimjning bath, and is also maintained by the municipality. 

To the east of the tahsil, on the norA ride of the Uhow 
road is the samadh, or cenotaph of piwdn Sdwan Mai. which 
L maSSnvd hy the family with the aid of a 
S^cnue To the south of this and of the tahafl is 
the kUdnluih ol Hafir- Muhain,.v.d -Tauri.. 
died in ISU A. D. Xbere is a cunous legend which 
the disciples of this saint as the smntual 
the temporal power for ihe time Wg. In lM^9, Iot 
instance so long as Munshi Ghnlam Husain, the di^plo of 
Muhammad Jamal, was alive the rule of Hiwdn Mulrdj pre¬ 
vailed; bn* when this man had been shot by a Bnti«h »ldicr. 
the city capitulated to the English next day. A little to 
the north of Shuns Tabrex is a curious shrme in a gwden 
knou^ - the shrine of J^khi Shih JIabib. Shdh llabib is 
uiid to have been the alim of no less a prson than Sultdn 
Shdh Sbuja. the son of Shdh Jahdn, who'when be P^aPPfo/- 
cd -from public ^ifo »si\d to jwve ,^led dow? m 

• • • 'o At 
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CHA PTE R IV ag a fakir. The shrioe is connected with the somewhat dis- 

PUc*t of ia- reputable Easul Shdhi sect of fakirs. 

torMt. To the south of the railway about 4 miles south of Mul- 

Sanj Koed. [/ » Suraj £und, a celebrated tank and shrine. Although 

the brick work of the tank was built by Diwan Sawan Mai, 
y ' and the adjoining building even later, the spot itself has been 
one of considerable sanctity from a very remote period, and the 
legends regarding it interweave in a curious way, the stories of 
the two forms of Hindu worship for which Multdn has been so 
famous, viz., that of the Sun and that of Vishnu in the form 
of Narsingh. The tale is that when Vishnu appeared as a 
Man-Lion to tear up the tyrant Him&khash, his anger was 
so hot that all the gods came down to earth to appease him, 
and the place where they alighted was an old haunt of the 
Sun deity, situated where the tank of Suraj Eund now stands. 
The mohant and his disciples are Bairdgis, and they have 
tales connecting the site with Keshopuri, the Hindu Shams 
Tabrez, to whom reference has been made above. There is 
a veiy fine garden attached to the shrine, and the place is 
maintained partly by the aid of a perpetual grant of land 
revenue from Government. It is a common resort of Hindus 
from the city, and there are two large annual fairs here in 
winter and one in summer. 

On tjje between Suraj Kund and the city one crosses 
the Wali Muhammad canal by a bridge, which was a strate¬ 
gic point of some importance during the operations of 
1S4S-49. Further on, to the west of the road, is a kacha 
ta^, known, as Chnndar Kund, or the Moon’s tank. Near 
this also, but on the west of the road, is the mound of Mulla 
Mauj, who is said to have been the first Muhammadan saint 
to come to Mnltdn. Nearer the city, on the east side of the 
road, is the shrine of .Togmaya, which marks the spot where 
Devi tarried when the gods came down to appease the angry 
Narsingh. In Aurangzeb’s time there was only a platform 
here, where goats were offered; but new buildings were made 
in the Path^n times, and these were much improved in the 
da 3 r 8 of S4wan Mai. There is a story that when the shrine 
of Totla Mai was destroyed (see below), the lights of that 
shrine moved over of themselves to the shrine of Jogmaya, 
•ond these lights are the chief object of devotion at .Togmej'a 
at the present day. 

jfsi. The shrine of Totla MKi used to stand on the we«t side 

of the Suraj Kund road, on the immense mound, which there 

■ --^ marks one of the early traditional sites of Sfultan city. 

There is an old couplet which runs— 

Hingli} pBohhsin ShAstri. Totla ghar MaltAn 
Nagarkot 1>nkh-bhanini tfnon deo pardhin; 
which is being interpreted: ‘ There are three goddessee 

of fame; Shtistri in HingUj of the west; Totla whose home 
is Multdn, and Dukh-bhanjni in Nagarkot. 
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In the days of Aurangzeb an attempt was made to turn 
the temple into a mosque, whereupon the goddess walked out 
and jumped into the adjoining well, still known as the Xiirat- 
wala well. The pujiri of the shrine wat;, however, s<mie- 
what of a physician, and having cored the king's son of an '*'®*** 
internal pain, he got leave to take the image out of the 
well and convey it to a small boose in the city. The pre¬ 
sent shrine, which is near the Raram gate, inside the city, 
was heg^n in Sikh tiroes when itadun Hazari was kirdar. 

A short distance to the north of the civil station, on 
the R^jghit Road, is the shrine of Shah AH Akbar in Sura 
Midni. The two buildings at the shrine are finely situated 
amidst a grove of trees, and are profusely decorated with 
coloured tiles. The saint was a descendant of Shah Shams- 
nd-din; and his disciples and descendants inhabit the adjoin¬ 
ing village. There was a good ^eal of commerce between 
this villa^m and Kabul in the days of Durrdni sovereignty, 
and this is said to be reflected in the architecture of the 
houses, which so resembles that of Kdbul, that Sura Midni 
is often spoken of as ' a mohalla of Edbul There is a 
considerable fair in the neighbourhood on the dav of the 
Baistlkhi. 

TViJiini.s Towk. 

The present town of Tnlamba appears to have been pre- TaUmbs 
ceded by at least two previous sites, one of which was at 
die huge mound known as “ M^nii Sher ", a mile or so to 
the south-east of the present town, and the other among 
fhe ruins which extend immediately to the west. Ixical tra¬ 
dition ascribes the foundation to one Raja Tal, a descendant 
of Raja Salivdhan of Sidlkot. from whom the fort was called 
‘ Tal TJbha ' (or Northern 'Tal); others, with a shade less 
of improbability, say " Tul TThba " fthe Northern Fort). 
Whether Tnlamba is. as Hunningham suggests, the “ ytepinv 
o^/>op Koi rtreiYivph'opJ*. taken by Alexander, or, as ^fasson 
suggests, the **npnyttAptop wdX<^" also taken by the same 
conqueror, is a question somewhat difficult of solution; the 
distances given being ratber in favour of tbs former con- 
iectura, while the fact that the city is still a stronghold of 
Brahmans is to some extent in favour of the latter. There 
is a tradition that it was taken hy Mahmud of (rnimi, but 
its first appearance in actual history is during tbe invasion 
of Tamerlane, wbo bimself in bis Memoirs gives tbe following 
aoconnt of bis capture and sack of the city fOctoher IfWS) : — 

"When T arrived at the city of Tnlamba T pitched my camp at 
Hank of the riTer. Tnlamhe. ehont R^TJ*ntT mitee from 
On the same day the 8y»d». end 'Ulama, and Rheikhs. and ddef me® 

.rnlors of Tnlamba came ont to meet me. and enjoyed the honour 
m inaring my st-irmn. As sinceriitv was clearly written on their fore- 
hwds, orery one of them, accw rding to h)» rank, was distinKnishad 
qr atarkz «f a.^ pfiaiAljr f%y( jor. Marching fonrard I halted on 


CHAPTER IV. 

Places of ii>- 

taraat 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Placet of ia> 
lerett . 

TolamLa. 


SatardaF, the lit of the month Safer in the plain irhich lice before 
the fortresa of Tulantba. Wuiirs had fixed the ranacm of the 

people of the citjr nt two laklif. of rupeoa, and appointed collectors; but 
as the Syad-t, who are family and dvaeendaiit* of our Lord iliibam- 
mad, the chi»seB, and the ’Ulania of Islam, who are the heirs of the 
prophets (upon him and upon them Im blesaihfts And peace), had 
always in my court been honoured and treated with rererenee and 
respect, I Rave orders now that a ransom was about to be levied from 
the citirens of Tulumba, that whatever was writUm againtt the numea 
of the Synds and 'Ulama sbuiild bo strnrk out of the account, and I 
sent them away, haring filled their hoarta with )oy and triumph by 
presents of coetly dresaea of honour and Arab horsea. A reinforcement 
of troopa arriv^ about this time, so that niy troops became more 
numerous than the tribes of aiita and locusU, causing scarcity of pro¬ 
visions, so that there was a dearth of grain in my camp, thon^ the 
people had quantities. Since a part of the ranvjm, oonsiiding of tx>iu, 
had not yet been cellocted, and since my troops were distressed on 
acconnt of the sesreity of provisions, I ordered that the citixons should 
make payment in grain insUs-id nf mnuey; but they persisted in 
storing up their com, totally regardless of the sufferings of my troops. 
The hungry Tatars, making n general assault upon them like ants and 
locusts plundered an enormous numlwr of granurios, so numerous, 
indeed, ns to be incalculable, and uccording lu the text, '* V'eiily 
kings when they outer a city utterly ruin it,” the hungry Tatars 
opened the hands uf devastation in the city till a rumour of the havoc 
thc.r were making ivnched me. I ordered the Syads and Tawochis to 
expel the troops from the city, and commundod that whatever corn and 
other property hod l>eeD plundered should he taken as an equivalent 
for so much ransom. .At this time it was represented to me that some 
of the chief zarafndars of the environs of Tulamba, at the time when 
Prince Pir .Muhammad was marching on .Multan, had presented them- 
nelvcs before him, walking in the path of obedience and aubmissioii, 
but when they had received their dUmiwal, and returned to their 
own home, they planted Uicir feet on the highway of oontumocy and 
rebellion. I immediately gave orders to Amir Hhah Malik and to 
Sheikh Muhammad, the son of Aiku, Timur, to march with their 
tumans and koshuns against those rebels, and to inflict condign 
puniahment npon them. .Amir Slmh Malik and Sheikh Muhammad 
taking a guide with them, instantly commenced their march, and bar¬ 
ing arrived at the Jungles in which these wretches, forsaken by fortune, 
had taken refuge, they dismounted, and entering the Jungle slew 
two thousand of tliese ill-fated Indians with tboir remorsdew sshres, 
carrying off captives thoir women, and children, and returned with a 
great booty of kino, huffaloos, and other property. When on tjjeir- 
victorious return they displayed in' my sight the spoils they had won, 
I ordered to-tnake a general'disCribution to the eoldiory. 'Whett 'ihr 
mind was satisfied with the exteruJoation of these wretchos on 
Saturday, the 7tli of Safar, 1 set my foot in thu stirrup and tnArcitfid’ 
from Tulamba.’ 


Tlio stnUmrnt made in Dow’s translation of Firiahta 
(i., 4H7) that the foii win left uutouulicd Wt-.iu.se ita captitre 
would have delayed Tamerlane’E profrre'S does not seem to 
ho supported hy the original. The city, however, swans 'to 
have continued in existence, and its removal to h.s present, 
or at any rate to another, site is a.scrihed to a change in' 
the course of the river in the days of Mahmud Khan, T-.-ingiih. 
at the lieginning of the sixteenth renTur>'. Tulamba appears 
ill Sikh le.gpnds as the scene of adventure experionoed 
with a thag by Guru Xanak. The city is mentioned as one 
oi- the maiaUr)( Sirkar in thfl ‘ilnyg ot'lA.kbar.'Ad 
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in Sh&li Jah&n's time it was the site of one of the seriis on CHAPTER IV. 
the road between Lahore and Mult^. This serdi is said p. ~ ^ 
to have been cut away by the river in A. D. 1750. The 
city was looted by Ahmad Shah, Abddli, in one of his in¬ 
cursions, but recovered prosperity under Sharif Beg, after- 
wards Nub-Ndaim of Multan, who built (about 1759 A. D.) 
the striking enclosure (said to have been a serdi), which still 
stands on the south-west edge of the town, and in which are 
situated the thdna, school, post office and other Government 
buildings. 

The site of the old city at Mdmii Sher is thus described 
by Cunningham, who visited it twice:— 

“It®f •" op«“ city, protected on the lonth by a lofty 
V- L?** t>000 feet square. The outer rampart is of earth, 200 feet 
thick, 20 ^t high on the outer face, or /auM<hrai>, with a second 
rAmpAit of tbo tamo hoigbt on the top of it. Both of tboto wore 
originallr faced with large brick*, 12 by 8 by 2* incbet. Inside the 
rampart there is a clear space or ditch, 100 feet in breadth, snrroand- 
ing an inner fort 400 feet sqnare, with walls 40 feet in bei^t, and in 
the middle of thu there is a square tower or castle, 70 feet in height, 
which rammands the whole space. The nnmerous fragmento of bricks 
lying about, and the still existing marks of tho courses of tbo bricks 
in many places on the outer faces of the ramparts, confirm the state- 
menu of the people that the walls formerly faced with brick. 

The traveller Masson, who was here about 1827 A. D., 
writes— 

“ Ano^er march brought ns to the neighbourhood of Tulamba, 
sarronnded by g^rea of date treec and, to appearance, a large, 

^pnlons and walled-in town. I did not visit it, for, althon^ we 
sUyed three or four days in iU neighbourhood, I fell sick. Close to 
our camp was. however, the rums of a mud fortress with walls and 
tosm^unnsually huge and thick. I cannot call to mind the name it 

'And he proceeds to identify the fortress (the Mimd 
Sher mound) with the Brahman city of Arrian. 
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BALLAD OF THK MULTAN CAMPAIGN, 


Bjr .Solka, 4oa ,.f tatil, Bilock, of H’dki TdjemdUi, 1al»Sl SUH/dkdd, wko dxod 
mioot ll>70 A. D. at tke age of 60.* 


AnKreslut wi chare nl kite, 

Cb^h Multin wi iy4. 

Wich mutAbiat hAair thijre, 

Waaj MAle aii niwAjA. 

UAt kabi Angrea ihA, 

Pbir nAl DiwAn alAyA. 

Sdbe kni PanjAbi 

SAbib chA mauqiif karAjA. 

Ghin sipAb utbA taniAmi, 

Sat gbat mulk parAyA. 

AkhyuM nabin addl mekon til jitti, 
SAbib jiwen farmAyA. 

Hukni kitA AoKresAn 
Mdle charh kar abahr phirAyA. 
Dekhan nAl kbAnqAhAn de 
SAbib Mdle kandn puchhwAyA. 

Eh gnmbad kihAn niahAniAnP 
IthAn kain eh naqah banAyAP 
Akhyns eh bin kbAnqAhAn pirAn diAn 
JinhAn ha MnItAn banAyA. 

Oai he khAk chumendi bar kai 
Jo SdbA ithe AyA. 

Akhyus khAki kbAm kanwAn gumbad 
Jo main hik gnra chalAyA. 

DiwAnA hA aawAr pakhi da 
Rakhke aadam snwAyA. 

.Ingres nlAriyA chAhak 
GhorA Mdle dahon danrA^. 

RarcEhi mAr aipAhi danriyA 

WendA nnaar nA AjrA. 

Thf sakhmi Angrea yyA. 

Wal dere dahon aidhAyA. 

DfwAn Aya wich khAne de 
Jain mnaaddr knI sadAyA. 

Akhrna handobaat hndho kAf cbangi. 
Twan ghamande farmAyA. 

Wer rakhAn main ahihAn nAt, 

BhArf jang ghasah da chAyA. 


1 . 

3. 

3 . 

4 . 

6 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

15. 
14. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


The English made an attempt. 

They marched to MultAn. 

Mala presented himself hnmbly. 

He went and bowed bis head. 

The Englishman spoke thoa 
Addressing the DiwAn: 

‘All the Gorernors in the Panjab, 

Hare tbe SAhibe had dismissed. 

thy troops. 

Yield up the realm which is no loncser 
thine.^ ^ 

He said to them: * I cannot bat obey. 
£t6d fts th# S^hib hfttb •pok^ii * 

^e English gave the ordw 

Jldla moan^ and showed them the city. 

On sMing the shrines 

of Mdla. 

What signify these domesF 
Who mMe these wonderful bnildtnga'F 
“• **{8 to them; ‘ They are the shrinse 
of the pin 

Of ihem that made MnItAn. 

All that hare come hitherto aa Oormon 
Haro ki^ the dost before them.* 

The Englishman answered: *I shall bead 
the doni6A to dust 
With one sweep of mr mooe ’ 
m piwAn ^e on a Bery hone 
Which mored forward before the rest. 

TJe Englishman raised his whip.f 
Ther^n Mdla spurred on his horse. 

A soldier struck the Englishman with bl* 
spear and ran 
.And became lost to sight. 

The Englishman was wounded 
;^dntumed quickly to hia camp. 

T"® entered his home 

And called all hia ministen. 

Said he: * Gire me good counsel,' 

^ spake he in his dejection. 

•I hare a feud with lions, 

I hare proroked a terrible war. 


could 1 


• It may be nided berr that tbe tramlitnatton and tran>lat!on of this belUd are onlr in lb. j 

1 dnuMlew b« much hnproTol by an cipert in the local dialect ^ 


"I?*” Af lU trial Mulmj Ui 

srerj opportunity of sUting hi. own caae. and this story was nowhere hinted at throng; out the proceedingt 
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20. HathoD chhnt ipyin dor to, 
Oh weli hiltb n£ iy£- 

21. Musaddf ral talih ditti, 
Diwin Wb saniihiya. 

22. Kiti Was khasina tori, 
Khntde nahin kbntiyi. 

2S. KAt qili eadh Tiki, 

Na do mul ajiy^. 

24. Pakko th® hamrih Gorkh®, 
Robcliin hhiri chiya. 


26. 

26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


80. 

SI. 


32. 

m. 

M. 

88 . 

36. 


87. 

38. 

.39. 

<0. 


Hindu Sinjih topin d® utto 
Badh kamar knr iyi. 

Ool® Rird maresin (prdnn 
Je tbiin aiit baohaya. 

Ahi samin aj^ da MtSic 
Bohad hahin kariyi. 

Diri lob, pattbar to aikki. 
Cndi ant na piyi. 

Ati, chid, nrithif, arsin. 
B«ahumir aniyi. 

Oalam )iri wioh laahkar do, 
Mawi)ib cbi wadbiyi. 

Rnr snn iwan sipihf. 

Chhik Axrifl Rbin iri. 

Pahli rind nw! itbim, 

Chi Anjtro*in Wn Mrnliya. 
Trot Rni sipih wHbi. 

Jinbin kbnr Rardir knhiyi. 


Mang awiti sipibf rhhutto, 

Thi nanVar jf ohbnrwiyi. 

Jin Wn obhntlin diVin 
Kicha* Knlka^ dihon pnohiya. 
Run Ancpo* bairin tbao. 

Parb liVbti pnr miyi. 


Ts dhoti ban karir ntto 
Kabin nabfn itbir tbabriya. 
TaVkar jba^o®'' bidabibin df. 
.Jain obi fatdr bbindiri. 

Jin Wn rbbdtttn dikin. 

Hbt mnTkin wirb auniyi. 
Tiikbfi Ribib lokin di 
Khin rbnm obat akbfn to lira. 


41. Bakbsh down iiWrin. 

Jain kill rijo bin «*dwiya. 

42. Bnf bbt babdn aipib kharii. 
Kbaxina kbin balyiyi. 

48. Toman mil atnilo tbao 
Rad kolnn IThin balbiyi. 

44. Hnkm baji indono 

Jo parb Kbino nrnnb aliya. 

45. 'Wiob laabkar do bakbabf Faiob 
Mnbammad Kbin tbabriyi. 

46 Laabkar laneb pawo aatwf^n 
Wida Kbin Ribib fnrmiri. 


20. Tb« reins bare slipped from my hands 
1 bave let go the opportunity.* 

21. His ministers garo connsol together. 

They spake thus to the Diwan. 

22. * Thy treasury, if opened, 

(Will last out many years. 

23. Thy towns and forts are strong and 

powerful, Cast them not away in vain.* 

24. The Gurkhas promised to remain firm by 

him, 

The Robelss (Pathins) took up the load 
of responsibility.* 

26. Hindu Singh girded up his loins 
And ramo to his guns. 

26. * I shall fire shot on shot,’ 
tjnoth be. ' while life lasts.’ 

27. Mfila had made beforehand 
Many preparations. 

28. Power, iron, stone, money. 

There was no limit to them. 

29. Flourirhi sweetmeats, 

He baj roHeeted beyond count. 

30. He issued orders to the army, 

He raised their allowancea. 

31. As they heard it the soldiers crowded in, 
TTie Anecel of Death draggwl them on. 

.32. At the first rush people collected together. 
They forgot the power of the Knglish. 

38. Tn the end their whole forw was dispersed 
They saw their Chiefs seised and killed 
before them. 

•34. The soldiers asked for psrdon 

They took serrice and sared their Ht**. 
.36. Tx*tte7^ were sent out on nil sides. 

A message was sped to Calcutta. 

36. As they heard the news, the F.nglish were 
distressed. 

As Uiey rend whst was written, they were 
fuH’of astonishment. 

37. No one oould beHere i€ of 
This dhoti-wearing Kir4r? 

.38. You shall find you bare offended kings. 
You that bare raised tbis trouble. 

.39. T/ctters were sent out on all sides. 

TTie news srss spread in erery eonntry. 

40. The Kb4n fof Bab4walpurV kissed and 

licked and put to bis eyes. 

The message of the Ribibs. 

41. The Goremment wiH gire !4gfrs 
Haring summoned nil the Chiefs. 

42. Other troops be collected 

Much treasure did the Kb<n spend. 

43. The tnmans were collected together. 

The Kb<p called them to his side. 

44. T3>er obeyed the order 

Which the Kli4n spake unto them. 

45. He made Fateh Muhammad ^an 
The Bakhshf fcommanderl of the army 

46. The Kbin Ribib promised 

Tbfit the army would cross the rirer on 
the 27th of the month. 


•The Ourkba« were tbow of ABnew** gnard who flcsertel Mm. TV ReMe< »ret*> tV MnlMu 
PsthiiH. 
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47. Chhiki^n iytui Mb beri4a 
Te kill maUb Mdwaji. 

48. Tarfiin wi .\ngrez de 

Laugh Fir Brabim ajra. 

48. Uarwar Sbab Pir kda 
Unrdrnn Kbdn sadwdyd. 
dO. He ob niard aorawar 

Jaindd he abihdn t« siya. _ 

51. Lare wardin na roiisi bargia 

Koluii phir takdyd. 

52. Alipur jaiig jhalli Tibbi Sayaddn 

Tbi Sbaiiid dikbdyd. 

53. Maul pi.vdld ajalwdla 
Chum rbat akhin M chdyd. 

•54. Pahla derd kdrh kitone, 

Tdn wanj Ga«'en iiadam .trdyd. 
56. Topdn chhote gbubdre, 

Tdn wanj Shnjabdd kambdyd. 

56. Filer piyd kardrdn ktln 
Lang Dudpulra dyd. 

57. Bhannd Moban Multdn dabon 
Jain lashkar jald andyd. 

68. Dunidn deaan be sir babdn, 

Je qismat Kot liachdyd. 

59. Ram Rakbi'd te .Tdhar Singb 
Tbi mnkbtdri dyd. 

60. W’nnj lamn parere Krt kandn 
Eh Mohan Rdm aldyd. 

81. Cltarb did Siiighan dd 

Tdn jiwen Kot Haasan de dyd. 

62. T)i kirdr Xondrdn di 

Phir Oeje dn «nndyd. 

63. Rdtin dll l•hu^hfoTle topdn 
Sioi^dn da hhirdya. 

64. Gawen kandn ebarh thee rdwdna 
Noqdrd kiich wajdyd. 

66. Xaqdrd wajje pin da 

Her mnlkdn wich snndyd. 

66. Suhiii nahin aamindn de, 

Clid Kbdarand mnik dikbdyd. 

67. Hik niard Bnkbdri _dhro kftd. 

Chit chdrd rare {thin dra. 

68. An dhnke ban wich topdn 
Card gbnbdr nthdya. 

69. Hik sdre dbiip maldkdn knn. 

Ddja pdni bin snkdya. 

70. Hik dlnh qabr dd tdmnn tattd 
Diijd bhd mnnjbd.rd. 


47. Ail the boata ware aaiaad, 

D®** the boatmen aummonad. 

48. From the aide of the English 

49. Tim Khan called orer from Uus aide 

Sarwar Shdb Pir. . 

60. That man was powerful 
As he was fear^ by lions. 

51. There was doubt that ho would ncTqr- 
refrain from oppoaing the Fji gji'aK * 
. ,* Khdn kept him at his si^s. 

62. At Ahpnr there was aght. at Tibbi Sajs,' 

dan * 

He became a martyrr. ‘ 

63. The fateful enp of death 
Ho acwptod it with seal 

64. Marching tbence they pitched thur frs4 

comp. 

Then *ent they and halted at Gaweo. 
o5. The guns began to roar 

They struck terror in Shujdhad. 

66. The Kirdrs were ailed with diatreae 
At the oncoming of the DaudpntrM. 

67. Mohan ran sp^ily to Multdn, t 
And fetched quickly thence an armv. 

68. ‘I will give .ron,' ho said. * much w^A j 
If fate shall presorro Kot.'Z 

68. Ram Rakhia and Jowdhir Singh 
Wont as his emiMariss. 

60. ‘ Go and 6ght beyond Kot,’ 

Qnoth Mohan Rdin. 

61. Marched forth the army of the Singhs, 
Then came it to Kot ^ssan.l 

62. Thereon came Goja and gave news (hi iho 

Khdn’s aray) 

That the Kirdra were at Xnndr. 

63. Al night they bronght up their gpint. 
.4nd opposed the Singhs. 

64. Forth from Gawen marched the annw 
To the roll of kettledrums. 

66. The roll of the dmms of the Faith 
Was made to lie heixrd in oil lands. 

66. They fthe Sikhs) know not the conntrv, 
God «ho«od them the land. 

67. One man. a Biikhdri Syad. deceired t*-'* 
He led them .astray in a wilderness. 

68. They came within range of the goas. 

The gnns 61led the air with dnst. 

68. Not only did the heat scorch their dei rfer 
bodies. 

Bnt it also parched them from want of 
water, 

70. Not only was the day one of terrific heal 
(like a copper re«al). 

But the fire of the gnns also diBtre.<«^ 
them. 


-^Thc prewnt misgc of Bssti SsTidan. The Alipor mentioned b the TiUser of that asme b (be 

iqinjfbad tah<n. 

t Mohan w»* Mohan L41. a iwnrabeirt member of the Bahia fsmny. after wleir the riilsg. of Motsapsr 
{« named. 

JBy • Kot’ Is meant Shojlbdd 
I Otitdexiinr. 
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7L 

M. 

78. 

74. 

76. 

76. 

77. 

78 . 
7«. 
80. 
81. 
83. 

83. 

84. 
86 . 
66 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

80. 

91. 

93. 

93. 

94. 

95. 
• 6 . 


Trul siin mihr diia t*r*ii 
Kukii Asriil dikbiya. 

Kehre sar de pakhi aha 
Kith® jamin jay* 

Baddun nil na had rail® 


Phir idu jangal da 4>'a. 
Wna kandn b® waa ho® 
AnchittA wada p4^. 
8ift karin Angrcaan di. 
Itbit mulk latUri 4y*. 
liir Tiwina Ub® kitiu 

Jain wanj Sayil niwayd. 



Agdn t4b na Andi D®r®, 

Jam wan) hoka S^ngarh paya. 
Langb paw* oh Jaldi 
Jok^ top awia auniyi. 

Jaldi daurii Sin^in t®, 

Jald palir wich *y4. 

'Werih kiton® Singhan kon, 

Jdn machhi )41 pMb4y». 

Ad imAn badhnn® jinhto 
Morchi in nriyi. 

Fal®h Khin Oori top ntt® 

Badh kamar kar iyi. 

Kar ke ihiat chaliui goU 
Topin wich raliyi. 

\fan\ iahi^s top Singhan di knn 
T® golaradaa ndiyi. 

Sikh pawan kar tikh laran da 
Mniwif nahin wanjiyi. 

Bit gaahtdn banddqin miriin 
Wih wih lap dikhiyi. 

Bhaj bhaj laran PathSn utMn 

Jinhin ra®hnS pivt 

Wih wih laran Baloch Chindie. 


JinhSn kar inaif dikhij^. 
Topiln wicb niArin tnlw^inn. 

Tin gawih karendi iyi 


Bhi{ Did Potr® wi 
Bhir wangdn tarkiyi 


Vjfwen batrhrir hhadin wich paw® 
Mir agin rhi liyi. 

Maut khnmir karirin kdn. 


Bhaj Singh di laaEVar iyi. 

Mil •ahdkiri Kotwal® 

Bal iho pak pakiyi. 

SihiW t.in Sinchin di wjch. 
Aain wadi lod Indiri. 

Chal milin Rihih lokin kin, 
J* qiamat chi hachiyi. 
Knniiin in haadr rakhion® 


Pivi badahihi aiyi. 


71. Broken were all the corda of love, 

The Angel of Death displayed his conn- 
tenanoe. 

72. Of what grove were they the birds 7 
In what birth-place were they bomP 

73. Their bones lay not with their fathers' 

bones, 

Their sools passed into the jangal. 

74. Their strength became as no strength. 
Great and nnthongbt of was the calamity, 

76. Let me speak the praise of the English 
Of Itbit * that came by forced marches. 

76. He has smitten snd subdued the Tiwa 

nas. 

He had made the Syab to bow theia 
heads. 

77. Dera could not stand against him. 

The terror of his name reached Sanghar. 

78. He crossed th? river in haste 
When he heard the roar of the nns. 

79. He rushed in haste on the Singhs, 

In haste he came without delay. 

80. They surrounded the Singhs on all sides. 
They caught them like fish in a net. 

81. Thev came on in confidence. 

And erected their hatteriee. 

83. Fateh Kh4n Gori girt up his lions. 

And came to the ^n. 

83. He aimed and fired a shot. 

He made it fall among the enemy’s guns. 

84. He caused the Singhs’ gun to fall 
Ho blew up the gunner. 

86. If truth be told. 

The Sikhs fought and laid on gallantly. 

86. They plied their guns and muskets. 

A glorious fight they showed. 

87. 'There rushed the Pathiins to the fight 
Disdnining to flee. 

88. 'The Chindia Biloches + also fought vali¬ 

antly. 

They showed their power of fighting. 

99. They smote with their swords amid the 
gnus, 

So thnt they conrincod the hyttanders of 
their conrage. 

90. The DaudputrKs also. 

Made the enemy spring like gram in a 
parching.pan. 

91. As a_ wolf among the sheep. 

So did they chase the enemy before them. 

92. Death and senseleasnesa came on the 

Kirirs, 

When the armv of the Singhs came flee- 
ing. 

93. The aahnkars of _Kot met together, 

And came to this decision; 

94. ‘ Tn the rule of the Singhs ’ they said, 

‘ Wo have had mnch faronr shown na. 

96. ' Oome, let ns meet the SKhihs 
If fate should spare ns.’ 

96. They hronght forward the keys of the 
town. 

And laid them before the conquerors. 


• 4 e„ K<l»rtir>le«. 

lioet’* trihate b> lii« own trik*. 
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97. Kot kaniin charh thai rawaoa, 
Muahkil pendi a>i. 

66. Pakka l>«ra burd kitona 
Surai Knnd jamayi. 

99. Nikal paw« MultiiiiiD Miila 
Ura kn kharkya. 

100. AkkyuB hargaa jt ji marnk 
Chi blrA hathi wi^ P^y^- 

101. Topdn wioh shatdi chiiare 
Karo farob aawdyd. 

102. W'al bhdi Dddpotrc wi 
Bhdr wangdn tarkiri. 

103. Bande to ciatal dm hdi, 

Jo khda qalam to dyd. 

104. Dora wiun haCione, 

Tdn wanj qile wich phdyd. 

105. Sirkarde bahdn kam ai 
Mian kehra kid aundya. 

106. Muhammad Dulle Shah Mir dd— 
Sir Khdn dahdn pahunohdya. 

107. Parahn noli is kdgax do, 

Pir Jdnf miinhdn aldyd. 

106. PiiliuK prit Faraitfci di. 

Sir hhdr aafnr dd chdyd. 

109. Zdidd kul phird Khdn, 

Jang tanuim chardvd. 

110. Pnkro dth haadrdn, 

Tdn har miilkdn tun pakrdyd. 

111. Bhdn kakh aukkd tandd 
Gddiwdnun chdyd. 

112. Chhikid gi.vd aahho ddnd 
KdJ rnkh dikhdyd. 

113. Ddnewalo kardo mdnd 
Chd Qddir agh Idyd. 

114. Rosf hh( phal dc^f dho 
Jain mihrdn monh woad.rd. 

115. Jnmol kftd charh me! Singhdn to, 
Ayd danr tikhdi. 

116. .lichyuc tnrat rr.areadn bilknl 
Oharidn wich abhdi. 

117. Sdmdn kfto'i Mtiltdn utto 
Ao m* iriyddd Idi. 

118. Tiikhfd Sahib lokdn do^ 

Wanj paiihncha jd bn |di 

110. Silraat dewdn hdkim, 

.Ain mnno har kdf. 

190. Faujdn Vnl Pnnjdbf dfdn 
Oiyd pichhdn hatdf. 

121. ARanhdt wich darydwdn do, 

Oiyd hikmat nd! Inrdhf. 

122. Wanj pauhtc ahahr dc ncro. 
Snkht kitna werdhi. 

123. Dhari lagi topdn di 
Binh rdt na kadhan adhf. 

12-i. Oole pae nawan dngdre 
Wanjan (rhnbdrc chdi. 

12.5. Oo!e bhanan Vhdnqdhdn kdn 
Bani raad TIdhi. 

126. TTath hathydr talwdr pharan 
.To nkhidn dia« latdf. 

127. Oardbinidn tamnnchc chhntc 
Topdn kami na kdi. 

128. Barchhidn to oh adnpdn mdrin 
Wirh wadh kar «ipdhf. 


97. Tho army maicbod from Kot, 

It oamo a woary itage- 

98. They halted finally. 

Anci encamped at Snraj Knnd. 

99. iltila came out from Multdn 

And pitched hia camp on the hither aide. 

100. He said he wonld fight to the death. 

He wore a diamond on his band. 

101. He diacharged abot from hia gun, 

He tried erery deriee in hia power. 

102. Then tho Da’ndpntrda alao 

Made the enemy spring like gram in a 
parching-pan 

103. Many were captured and slain. 

Which waa clear to all. 

104. They mored awa.r their camp, 

And entered into the fort. 

105. Many leaders wore ilain 
Whom shall 1 enumerator 

106. Mohammad l)ule Shah Mir— 

The Khdn sent his bend. 

107. As he rend this paper, 

Pir Jdni spake as follows. 

106. He made promise to the F arangis. 

He willinglr undertook the journey. 

100. He collected all his tribesmen, 

He sent them to the war. 

110. Thousands of camels were seited. 

They were seised from erery conntry. 

111. Straw, grans and dried jowdr 
Were taken up by tho cart^rtTers. 

112. All the grain was imprensed. 

Famine showed its face. 

113 The grain-dealers grew proud. 

The .Almighty raised for them the price. 

114. He who senAi His rain on the earth. 

He will send food also. 

115. Tlie general marched on the Singhs 
And rushed fiercely against them. 

116 He said he wonld ntterly destroy them, 
In the twinkling of an eye. 

117. He made preparations against Mnltdn, 
He came after much delay. 

118. The letters of the Sdhihs 
Ha»l reached erery quarter. 

119. The rulers prorided suppliw. 

Ererv one obeyed their oiders. 

120. An the troops of the Panjfihis 
Were sent back. 

121. Steamboats in the rirers. 

Did he bring with his skill. 

122. He adranced near the city. 

And strirtlr snrmnnded it. 

128. "^ere wa« a continnal sneoeasion of guna, 
Dar nor night had they rest. 

124. Tho shot fell in showers, 

On came the shrapnel. 

125. The shot struck the shrines of the sainii. 
Such was the win of Ood. 

126. Seiaing their arms and swords. 

Their eyes grew red with anger. 

127. Carbines and pistols were discharged 
There was no lack of gnns. 

126. TTiev strike baronets on spears 
Bushing in. the soldiers. 
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129. 

Taqdir mamt udal darua, 

SilltiAn thiin bawAi. 

129. 

130. 

Gore w{ lar pawan tor* 

Kiti wanjaa adif. 

130. 

ISl. 

Bbaj bhnj pawan agihan te 

Jtwen kare pataiig tikhfii. 

131. 

131’. 

Luk chbap koi dA chhuttA, 

Jo munli GoriAn de Af. 

132. 

133. 

Thai kharAb khalqat MnItAnf, 

Rnlli )A bajdi. 

133. 

184. 

Sabha aakht were Mtlle kdn baitbe 
Qile wieh pbalAf. 

Zafdii kol iihirA Mule knn haithe 

Sab aipAh sadAi, 

134, 

135. 

135. 

ise. 

Akhyus was kitnm bahtere, 

Har gas chsli nA kii. 

136. 

137. 

Bast hari de wcle. 

Tan hdn ksun kare bamrAhi. 

137. 

138. 

Sdf jawAb aipAhian dittA 

Kalhe air te Af. 

138. 

188. 

ThAi aiUAh kufar widih iwen, 

Milan jihAn nahin kmf. 

139. 

140. 

Wanj khare Rabib de agun. 

Gal wich kapra pAf. 

140. 

141. 

BaUub AUAh de lekhe mekon, 

Maia hdu pur tqafr gunAhi. 

141. 

142. 

Eh mnlk terA, eh mnlk terA. 

Tun bain nmlkAn da aA(n. 

142. 

143. 

Thi bandA jalesAn terA, 

Je tdn qaiddn jind badiAi. 

143. 

144. 

Jamd te Lek Rabib 

Pbir gal fbA farmAi. 

144. 

145. 

Gidf thf kiyon niilyon Mala, 

Karen bA pber larAi. 

146. 

146. 

Akhyus aahi inunAnib mekon 

Sahib liokin nAl karan larai. 

146. 

147. 

Wazir Amir mere tan (wen 

Phdk limbi ag lAf. 

147. 

148. 

Jamol kitA chA mil Mdle kdn, 

Oal fbA farmAi. 

148. 

149. 

MAI khasAna dnulat duniAo 

Lekha de ithain. 

149. 

16 D. 

Akh.vun main ham bichAra Rdba 

Ahi Ranift di lindshAhf. 

150. 

161. 

Mnlk AhA wieh ijAre, 

Daulat bAI haoAl pnebAi. 

161. 

16S. 

Bai Daulat Af kam batbyarin de 
Mihanat ghinan sawAf. 

152. 

183. 

Jo iabAh sipabiAn de 

Ofa gai bin itban lutAi. 

163. 

164. 

Kai rathe kaf bhaim, 

Kai ladhr nahin kithAin. 

164. 

168 

Rar Ae ban bahAna rosida, 

Ob gai bin air roarAi. 

165. 

166. 

Akh.rus habiln gunAh bin air tern, 

MAIA chbnte kohfn adAi. 

166. 

187. 

Likh hhejiA hisoe Landau, 

Watsi nAl tikbAf. 

157. 


F*t« «xpU)<l*d thfl powder in the mosque 
The bricks flew in the air. 

The white soldiers too fought valiantljr, 
paid their due to the full. 

Fiercely did they rush on their opponente 
As swiftly as a kite mounts in the air. 
None escaped by hiding, 

Who came before the white soldiers. 

The people of Multin were mined, 

They wandered from place to place. 

Mula was strictly surrounded, 

And enclosed in his fort. 

Mula sent for all his brothers, 

He called all his troops. 

He said: * I Itare made much effor., 

But with no sncceM. 

In this hour of adversity. 

Who will now lie mr comrade?’ 

The soldiers refu'icd absolutely 
Retribution came on his head alone. 

In their faithlessness this was the decision 
That there was naught sare surrender 
He went and stood before the Sihib, 
With his cloth round his neck. 

‘ For the sake of (lod,’ he said. * Forgive; 
I have sinned and committed wrong. 

This land is thine this land is thine, 
Thou art the Lord of all lands. 

I shall be thy slave. 

If thou save me from prison.' 

The General and Lake Sahib* 

Then spake as follows; — 

* Why hast thou surrendered, Miila? 

Thou shouldst have fought again’ 

He said: * It is not fitting for me 
To fight with the Rithiba. 

It is my Wazirs and Amirs, 

Who have blown up this fire.’ 

The Goneral imprisoned Miila, 

And spoke an follows; — 

‘ Of thy goods and treasures, wealth and 
stores, 

Give herewith an account.’ 

He said: ‘ I was only a poor Governor, 
The Kingdom was Ranjit’s. 

The country wan on leone. 

T paid the revenue year by year, 

^^at else there wan. on purchase of arms 
It was all spent in addition. 

.And the goods of the soldiers. 

These have here been plundered. 

Rome have fled, some have Mcnped, 

Of others there in no trace. 

Thev came to earn a livelihood. 

And they have earned death.' 

The General replied : ‘ Great is thine 
offence : 

Mdla, how can’at thou he pardoned? 

T have written to Tiondon. 

Answer will come spedily.’ 


w— -- ' ' - 

* Usutenani Klsrsrt Iiske. afterwanis HnaneUl Camraisuoaer, was tlien aitoclieil to. and prsctirallv iw 
(•mBaod of. the Bahtwalpur C on t i ngent 
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TU 


168. 


160. 


160 . 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


Jo Kamp*ni da iu likhid, 

Nin jineson tU tiin. 

Ting rokbo Multin di Komponi, 

Bbilo nit idihin. ^ 

Jindi in dikbilo Molii 
Ik wir itbiin. 

Dhoti bon Korir wanjiyi 
Ando .Uil KiUb ni Siin. 

Dokbo khol ib didhe Rob di, 
Voodiin ujop giin ni Wn. 

Hun aman mamina iyi be, 

Ral kbedan abinh to giin. 

Jo kuobb gnarii mnike andar, 
Sobho ikb aonoin. 


168. WbatoTor order the Company gtraa, 

1 aball not know for a timo. 

160. Tbo Company ia in eapoototion of newi 
from Multin .... 

It it olwaya looking in tbit directiM. 

160. * Bring Mdla and ww bim to ua aure, 

' For once here.’ 

161. God baa dMtroyed the dboU-weonng 

Kirir. , . . u 

He baa brought ua People of tbo book. 

162. Behold thia aport of t^ Almighty. 

How our populous citiea are laid waato. 

163. Now bath come the ago of peace. 

The lion and the cow play together. 

164. Wbateoerer happened in this land, 

That baa Soana aet forth. 
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APPENDIX II. 

SPECIMENS OF SANAOS. 

.B -h.vH prints! Lore aa spaciinans of the manner 

S*!fAD 0E*.>»Tai» BT Mcbaxiud Daba Shucoh, dated A.D. 1650. 

i »Wd4ni wa mto6ri-i-pargana Alampur Ponih ihtimim- 

i-tamto art, binibarin Mauaa-i-Ydiufpur wa OardeaDur muta'Ilina 

ao a»r kh«rtf KUel w* jrak nim rupaje dar rabi' Biial h* 

amal darimada wa aa ^yanda faali kharff Bijol aiyddat wa nakdhni. 

Xlnhammad Rdjd wa Sayod Muhammad wald Sarad 

mu*hr Rn^htond; chuninchi tamiusuk' ba 

mubr-i-kbud nawiihta dddand; wa chdn ba qasie Rabbdnf tushidnf-i^h 
Bamfn-i-raudaiit rnaakdr gharqdba ahuda wa muaArfdn aa bedilf akvir 
mutafarnka ga.hu wa ba'ae ki mdnda dndr nia rdh“ ba flrd? m^ 
nihWand; hindbar baqa^-ahdddnf wa kifdyat-Uirkdr wa°ta<B™ti 
r .y* nawile kh4dixnan*i>asinatf pon£h ifFni-diiAlffAh malutl l Vaidin 

B»el h^dla’^*''' rf v “ ibtidSe foal kharif 

iinddd-i-tukhm wa taqqdTi mawdaiat 
wt ^ k'rdr-i-bahdwali chahdram hima ytdt hiaaa diwdn 

W« ^ ‘^hakddr rouqarrar nkmdda *hnd, wa naiabakar 

I!(i’^b bAiu mauaa Jalflpur wnghaira nml-i-ma. 

* j’**^ 5*’ namdyand ki faal ba faal wa adl ba adl mtidfio-i" 
wl'^b^Vbt*'*’’ nanidda khwdhad ahud, wa ba illnt-i-kankdt wa 

vaPTi: na khwdhad ahnd. mnadfiq haat 

Md ba amal khwdhad darimnd—Inab’alla ta* alia aa fn knni wa qirdr 
tydwnt wa Ujdwaa no khwdhad ahnd. Tahrlr nl tdrikh 21 Shabro 
Miiharram nldtardm San 510. 

Tranthtiion. 

Aa we are nnxiona for the extenaion of cnltivation in the pargona 
of Alarapnr Pannh nnd the rillagea of Tiiaafpur and GardoapurV be- 
lontnng to the late Sheikh AMnI Jalil wore aaaeeaed at a «T»sh rate 
n h'Rha in the kharff of the Tnrkiah year of the Sheep and 

Re. 1.8-0 per higha in the rabi of the year of the Ape, and aa the 
right reverend .Sheikh Rajn and Syad Muhammad, aon of Syad Fateh 
Muhammad, have resigned the said lands with effect from the 
khylf of the •' year of the Ape ” and have written a deed to this effect 
and signed it with their seal, and as God has pleased to flood the said 
Tillages ^th excessive inundations, and the tenants hare mostly fleil 
in despair, and they that remain are ready for flight; there¬ 
fore. in order to establish cnltivation and to benefit the Gor- 
trnment and to comfort the snhiecta of Government, the said 
villages are entrusted to the honorable widow of the said 

Abdnl Jalil with effect from the kharlf of the *• vear of the 
Ape ” so that she may bring the said lands into cnltivation bv 
^ants of seed and tak<vi; and a fourth share of the produce shall he 
due to Government nnd three shares to the cultivators and the chaVdfir- 
and sugarcane and cotton shall pay Ra. 2 per hicha. and in .Talilpnri 
the present arrangements shall continne. The grantees should 
therefore, exert themselves confidently in bringing the land under 
eultiimtion, Pavment shall be made every harvest and everv war 
according to the above agreement, and no’ kind of exaction shall he 
made in the form of appraisement, or the patw^rl's *• topa ” or nnv 
sther e^ : payment shall he according to the aetnala. Please God 
there ahall he no deviation of any kind from the above deed and 
agreeiront. Wntten on the 21rt Afoharram in the .10th vosr of 
the reign fnf Shah JahAnl. 




AFPbIDIX II. 


IX 


'Patxa orahtxd bt Diwak Cband (a Kaboab of thb Nawab or Bara* 
walpub) ni A.D. 1816. 

Chiin lUirbib mBA(d wa nfninf taraddud ta'Blluifdt muta’UAqB 
KbdiM Ldlwdh ihtimiin tamin aat, darin-waqt Rai Mul Cband 
Uonshiu wa Isra Mai Qajwinl darkhwiUt namddand ki agar patta jak 
dahna cbdh ba afgba iatamrdr dar Bamln banjar ghairibdd wiqi’a Kot 
Hdjf muta’lli()a Ndla Bahdwalirdh aa Sirkdr daalat-madir marhamat 
•bawad, maahdr-un-ileh ba kharch mubligb as khad yak dahna chdh 
dar aamln i maxkdr nan ihdia kundnida dbddl i dn ba amal drad; 
lihdxa haab ul hukm baadr did »'a afcdnf mahsul aarkar _i did wa rafdh^ 
yat rldya inadd i naaar ddahta min ibtiddi faal-i-rabi Bijkdnel adl 1223 
faali chundn qirdr ydft ki mubligh 14 rupayo iaUmrdr idl tamdm chdh 
maakdr chundnchi 9 nipaye dar fasl-i-rabi wa 6 mpay* dar faal-i-kharu 
bdbat pamba ddnaddr be abarat dbddi chdhl wa bddand 25 blgna 
maxru'dt dar faali rabi wa 6 bigha dar fasl i kharif bdbat pamba 
ddnaddr dar Sirkdr i dU bda yaft khwdhad ahud. Agar maard dt 
cbdh maakdr aidda az abarah marqdm ul aadar a* rde aabti bardyad, 
waja taufir i dn mdjib aharah ta'alluqa ndla Sirddrwdh dar Sirkdr i 
did baaydft khwdbad abud. Wa ma'malat jawdri waghaira bar ijntt 
aaildba wa jbaldr dar aamin ahta chdh maakdr dbdd »hawad Aaildba im 
qirdr 6 hisaa wa jbaldr bo qirdr ibaaham hisM. bo’d waca’ rahkdro ntuf 

kaadr dar iwaa taraddudf ba ma' abwab.?kharcli waaani ba 

UD'ileh mojaarwaa; niafl kaadr wa mahadl ba ma* abwdb kbareh 
waghaira dafa*at mdjib ahara bnr baat tA*allaka maakdr dar airkar i 
dia baaydft khwiihad ahud. Bnyad ki raoaharin-ileh ba kbdtir joiM 
dbitiH i chdh ba’ amal drad. »In»hd’alla to’alla na in naul wa iqrdr 
tafdwaa aarra na khwdhad ydft. Tahrir ba tdrikh ghnrra mdh i 
Rhdbdaii. 1211 Hijri. 

Trnntl/tHon. 

With a view to the extension of cultivation in the territorioa of 
lAlwdh. and whcre.na at thia time Boi Mul Chand. Monghia. and 
Amra Mai. Gajwdni, ropreaent that, if a potto be granted to them 
by Government for one well in perpetuity in the unonltivated land 
of Kot Hnji appertaining to the Bnhawalwah Canal they wiU at 
their own exponre construct and bring into nre a well in the aaid 
land; therefore, in accordance with superior orders, and in view of 
the increase of the Government revenue and the comfort of the lieges, 
it is hereby determined, with effect from the rabi of the year of the 
Mouse, i.e.'. the Fasli year 1223, that there shall he paid in iierpetuity 
to Government a sum' of Bs. 14 per annum.—Bs. 9 in the rabi and 
Rs. 5 in the kharff (for cotton)—on condition of the cultivation 
^ing by well alone and of there being 25 bighas of cultivation in 
the rabi' and 5 bighas of cotton in the kharif. If the cultivation of 
the said well excewls by measurement at any time the abovementioned 
limits, the excess portion shall pay to Government at the rates 
hatail fixed for the Sirdarwdh territory. And such jowar. etc., as 
may be cultivated on the said well by flow or lift from the canal 
shall pay to Government at the rate of one-fifth for flow and one-siTtb 
for lift. ABer di^ucting the tenant’s shape, half kasdr shall he taken 
by the lessee in return for his expenses on cultivation, together with 
the cesses and deductions on crops other than grain crops The other 
half of the kastir and the owner’s share shall go to Government, 
together with cesses, deductions, dnea, etc., according to the established 
rate prevailing in the said territories. TM the leasees, therefore, set 
themselves confidently to bring the well into nse; and please God 
there shall he no deviation whatever from the terms of this deed and 
promise Dated the 1st of Shahan. .\.H. 1231 (.t.D. 1816). 

Patta oiuirran bt Diwaw Mntiui (A.D. 1846). 

Chdn tawajinh khiitir sirkdr-i-lOd bardhi mnaid dbddf ta’nnuqa 
Bhuji’iibad mutasarraf shud darin-wila Chandhri Mohan l.al dmada 
sihir karda ki qitta samfn mntasil Chah Khandnwala wdqia’ mauaa 
BangAta wirAn wa banjar mntliq uftida; agar patta istamrAri ba sigha 
ihsAn az sarkAr marnhmat shawad AnjA dar zamfn maakdr chAh nan 
ibdAs kanla AbAd tawAnam sAkht. Chdn dar maafd AbAdf intifA sirkdr 
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APFENOIX a. 


*** barin diabta mubligh li rup«jre til tauam aiwai nUaiv^ 

MUfc*“***b“ ifUmrir miijib rail jaix kartU; agar irui bar 

ch«^ m^nr aiwai rimat gandam wa jawir bijri wagbaira raqba 

naiaUakar kiUht kunad, bkiwali i 4n ba 
hafUm htaa^ kbarch ba thara mauxa wa ghalla thiU ba oirdr 

bi ‘^al* P®^ ba mdjib hamla nawUbU 

/ ** chhera ihdisf ba indjib nau dbidda 

nMddTa sh5d.^’ 

( l)ar rabi’ 26 bigba 

Rakba qardr . Dar kharif—nr ghalgi 13 bigba; aa kdabt vanwa»- 
< 7 bigba maaf 

Kdabt sabri larkirf lia qarar panjam bisaa bili kbarxb. 

Tabrir 4 Mab Jetb, Sanibat 1903. 

Triiadiilion. 

j- . 1 ,"^?* for the incraaso of cultivation 

in the tdnkn of Shujibid and whereaa Chaudhri Moban Lnl has coma 
Md d«clnr«rf that a rc^in plot «rf land near the Khdndawala waU 
w Maura Bangdla u deacried and entirely oncultiTated. and that 

aavcmment on favorable terms; 
he would be able to bring the land mt<f cultivation by building a new 
wen Uiorein, and as the extension of cultivation is the profit of 
bovernment. in consideration thereof a fixed rent of Rs 13 per 
annum, excliui^ of indigo and sugar, is hereby sanctioned; a*nd it 
la heioby laid down that if the leasee, in addition to the cultivation 
of wheat, jowar, bajra, etc., shall in the area covered by the lease 
cultivate wdigo and sugar, he shall pay batdi thereon at the rate of 
one-seventh; and the deductions for cnltivation expenses shall be at 
^e ordmi^ village rate; and rice will be divided at the rate of one- 
sixth. The lessee should start fearlessly on the cultivation of the land 
by constructing the well, and this present lease shall come into 
of for<^ labour for canals is fixed at the rate 
^^ted for new cultivation, i.e., the first year nil, and afterwards hi^ 


Fixed payments 
per annum. 


Rs. 


12 ( Rabi R^ 7, revenue Rs. 6. cesses Ro. 1. 
» Kborif Ra. 6, revenue Rs. 4, ceases Re. l'. 


Area covered hy the lease 


f In the rabi’ 25 bigbas. 

J I" tb« kharif 13 higbaa of grain crops 7 
C bigbas of cotton. ’ 


Vegetables to pay one-fifth batii after deducting expenses. 
Written on the 4th Jeth, Samhst ISO?. 
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Oriffia of nimt^ 


Maltis. 


Noorufribid. 
Bart; UattiL 
Zibdipar. 

Kb4Di>ar. 

Bijtpor. 

UmUttaL 

laijtifnr. 

Qiobopitr. 

Jbok Laciial 
Nartyao. 
Jabiociriudd. 
Babi w a I p n r* 
Sakba (foaixlor 
aad ton). 


Sbojfbdd. 

Lodhrin. 

KabirwaU. 

BailaL 

L—Vuxaow 

N'AX11> APTKB 

rCBAOX*. 


A—Afl**' fOM»dtr cr mtar 

rtlatiot. 


^Larpar. 

Adaaaabaa. 

Siabaakicadpo’ 

llaod la. 

Todarpar. 

Wahl Piar^o 

Miaiipar. 

Sarii ^ tdba. 

Bbarifa. 

Mabnt. 

Will 

CbatAai. 

Wibl Bakbar. 

Laborl. 

Kbara ^baba- 

kattabpar. 

Wiki Saarija. 

ilalikprr. 

D-al 

OarcTwabaa. 

K*tarp«r. 

Baodabpor. 

(Jaoicat of 

llaUadpor. 

bhujaipor. 

Jalalabad. 

ShahAiaad;. 

Gaabri. 

i>bnjabad. 

Aairok. 

Oa^ra Ka- 

SLabjahAa. 

(N'awao Sbaja 

Aiowiban. 

1 a a dafJa* 

Laddaa. 

Kbaa). 

Jaa. 

baaita. 

blailai. 

NMirpar. 

Kakopor. 

Gagn—rirtr 

T.dar. 

Paojani. 

Kibdpor. 

bend.) 

Kambar. 

B'.biupar. 

JalJpor. 
Maujba K'jda 
HamaiwiU. 
Uolo. 

(ialpar. 

LA) EamAl. 

X aba D m a d 
Sal. 

■•ueraa. 

flnlbar. 

CbaBBa Shab* 
bAz (two 

pcrwraa). 

BiagaawAla. 

Maaidi. 

Katlda. 

Muii;;aodah 

Cbajjadah. 

LAIo. 

Cbalu 

Baaai. 


B—Afttr a t*uaml, strtuat oray*al 


Bamdla. 
Bam id par. 
Tarbtatpor. 
Sajriwabaa. 


DdowabL 

G art par 

Bat la. 

Kotli Cbafcar. 

Wabi Bataa- 

Rakaawala. 


wall. 

iMlatwaLaa. 



Hoqlrpar. 



Kaodrwabi. 


Kaora. 

Hodha. 

Bokaiipar. 


C.—AfUrm I«Cal rmltr offiti*', ar jagirsar. 


Akbarpor. 

DairApor. 

BabAwalgarb. 

Akil. 

Sbargarb. 

Alaaiair. 

GliAsipur, 

Aoiirpttr. 

BardArpar. 

K batnuBpar. 

MaiaffarAbAd. 

HtkaaUrAbAd. 
Agkarkbani. 
Oar. a a p 0 r 
(JAgfrdAr). 


baifpar. 

Uaakot. 

KaUbper. 

KaraoipBr. 

Alampor. 

Slaradpar. 

Obaaipar. 


Zl 

























XU 


4PPE5D1X tU. 


MbIUb. 

8bnjibdd. 

lAMlbraa. 

KaMrwAla. 

MaiU. 





BbUbbIL 

Alipnr. 

MakaaiBMdpaT. 

KabirarAla. 

BabAwalwAb. 

Kbm 

AaidoalUpoT. 

bbaba TaLir. 

Maadai. 

Ztria. 

P>r TaBDBB. 

8bab MaMk. 


Shah DlarAI. 
Abdal Uuim. 

Uiwaa. 

ElaMipiir. 

J alii par. 


Cbaaall. 

Mirr 

Abu Paid. 


Jodbeer. 

Maa'iaikb. > 

i^Bkbdaiii Raibid. 

Kotta hbab. 


Mil Kaparaa, 


P>r JtfBbbab. 

KaaeL 


B.ial. 


hab ba bjral 

Ohaupar. 


Paba Oidar 


(SaiDi't and 

Mir llaiaaiD. 


itiidar—tr.be 


toaiKjar’a name*.) 

llUnper. 


Stbt'Mnbam* 



Pal A 1 w A 1 a 


mad M\ba a 



(•pintnal 

taaelMnl. 


Miat). 



B. 

—Jfwcc/taaaaaa 



Taraf Mabarik, 
Taraf Itmiil. 
Tanl >Llba 

Uuaam 
iLambaflEr). 
bai-bstii. 
)latti>h*:ti. 

Wabi Raja 
Bam 

(parrbatcr). 

Patti PAwta. 

na]rin*AII 

(laminritra). 

Salib 8bab. 
Maarar Mirali 
Jamba rdar>). 





1>< agi'baUi. 

Man 8i<aL 





11.— 

XaiaAL xAMia or ousjxal oapta* ob tbsaxtb 



A .—Siugit trihr. 



Kbokiai. 

Bbor. 

Lodbiaa. 

Kot Bhatta. 

Babeka. 

0**Ta. 

Botba. 

Wabi llnriaa 

Bela l‘■a}BAua 

B.attL 

Lar 

Oaj 

Wati. 

I'billaii. 

Sildera. 

Ubar. 

Bamb. 

Mb un Hast. 

&lU%B. 

Nan. 

l>aW 

baaji. 

Baah MochUc* 

SimUAnarAla. 

MitU 

Tfatgar. 

Kaaaa. 

»<ll{ 

Uadaii 

Kbofaa. 

Damtm 

Saadila. 

• anwirah. 

Sfoiji 

BAidoIi. 

Kbag^awila. 

Waina 

Ptnra 

VaiKrmla. 

Paoa. 

Bcnaa 

Kl.akL 

Kal:u»*lla 

KboiiLaran. 

Aarani. 

Laagrial. 

Bock. 

Kvtil Jbaadiras 

M>Di "ytl. 

Dal. 

Tbatta. 

Cliak. 

Bapptr. 

Kaad Malktai. 

Ojhia. 

Wtbai. 

Kabawana. 

JbaniBiat 

BaWfilii. 

Kukarb tit 

Kot|« Xftbinin. 

WabL 

HaUar. 

(Kokar - tribe 

M.kkaL 

Cbak Mabai 

Kbvr. 

Kambob. 

of Hiada 

Onjrt. 

OtU 

MUni Ni><L 


Saria. 

tbapkrcprni). 

(Mawi-tiibr i 


Ary a. 

8«ti(UL 

N'Ufl ftuiB niaf 


I>ea. 


Mtadaii. 

aad addid arlini 


PuictlwAri. 


OluUa. 

haif Um vLUga 


KoiadiiarAIa. 


Art par. 

Wia aananed;. 


MHni. 


Arawtbaa. 

Bind* tiaaiLla. 

Jbuk Wain*. 


Parti. 

Ahir. 


Uardogaab. 

KoUi 

Van Adbaana, 


U.aibol. 


Mabtua. 

(Adbvaiu—Uad 


Ntick. 


bttaeec 'two 


Ja,lr Hora. 



braiKha* »l a 


B h a t a ji 



rW«r;, 


(Bbbttaa). 
lai Waanaii 
(Wa«v>aa). 
Do.a Araiii. 
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XnlUn. 

SbajitMd. 

I<odhr^ 

KAbinrilA 

llAaii. 

Hmytx Kbai»k. 
IHarin* 

Laafuia. 

B.- 

Uifi MaUa. 

-Two lriA«<. 

jAmira JaI. 
DApbnA gbATA, 


I'bulAm 

Sodbi. 

KAth 

HtJBOttf. 

III. 

— CotlBIVATIOA OP rBAIOBAA AHO TAIBAC WiMBI. 

SolUnpalr. 

WAchbA 

I«ai«il 

KbAiidin 

iUflk Taj- 
irdoA. 

Hammtr. 

SaimBIi. 

JbitxUr 

HabIaa*. 

FbUb h-Upnr. 

MocU 

AU Astr. 

Hand llin. 

KabuXii. 

8«nh MaL 

PAnnain. 

IfUnpar 

Nek M.ehiA. 

Hiaiaa. 

Kunmnn Kbor. 

Kludi 

blAbtalll. 

'’hokm Bob. 

Jhtda JoyA. 
Zlld %t 
pAtbla 

Lil 8 'goa. 
MitbA Aar. 
Axiz Kaoib. 
OhAdi 

Bi’oeb. 

HaIqd 

KbirfaL 

Old >r • odhi. 
lUlbSd. 

0 -ab BMdA. 
Katva 
KaiuUiia. 

AJAindi Son. 

-aIc< T"’ ''’f-i 

KAchllAlA. 

Sba'kbpar 

SbajrA. 

*' A 

Tabir BbottA. 
LaI BbAgAlL 
Jaxa JoyA. 
GAbi MAanar. 

S bib LAOgTA. 
AkU ChABgAT. 

/'I 

■*U|* vfi 

' tu/i ■' 1 

■ f : * ' : 



Kot MaiOc. 

Cbak 1 

hb hdoA 
(eovrtOAy 
tHtn for A 
JoyA And 
»*yAd rAA* 

pie*). 




















appendix IV. 

Hi scellakcotts . 
Multdn TaJuil. 


Basti Nau=a village swept away by the river and then 

Shakar Bela = so called because of the sugarcane grown 
there. 

Nilkot = called because of tbe indigo crops. 
Bohar=fnjm a bohar tree planted by Bfiba Farid. 


KBchhkot=Mnd fort. 

Kothewala=froin a faqir’s house. 

Basantkot^a fort founded on Basant Panchmi. 

Shahkot or Sakot = 8ite of three (seh) old forte or a fort 
with three wells. 

Panjkua = either a place of five wells, or one distant 
five kos from Multin. 

.TaHw4han = after local floods of water. 

Tattar=baiTen land. 

R4j-ghat=the royal ferry. 

Tindni=homble. 

Hamrot = said to be * ham-rohti ' a grant made for sub- 
sistence. 

Bangilpur=the splendid village. 

Oithbai4bar=a narrow vUlage almost covered by the 
span (‘ gith ’) of a hand. 

Muhainroadpur Ghota=the village is shut in hy date 
trees and is therefore hot (ghut). . i.. i- i / n 

Won Chatta=callea after a ‘ wan or bioli (well 

with steps). . .V A 

Baiiwalla=Eecords the death of a traveUer a cat that 

fell down a well. 

Tnhtfl ShuidbAd. 


Bhana=a cattle or sheep pen. 
.Thangi=a clump of trees. 
Narol=a reedy tract. 
Kandar=a swamp of bulruabes. 
yanoi>*a clump of van trees. 
Kh4ra=bitter well water. 
Siri=a tract of saiUb. 


» APFERmx IV. 


XT 


• Rappri=hard M>il. 

^ Soni&n=subject to pen'olation from the river. 

fiotOT’ahisa water-coane in the riverain. 

ean|^w&li = a site of constant quarrels (jMg). 

Fattehbela=Diwan S&wan Mai is said to have conquer¬ 
ed some robbers here. 

Langar = revenue assigned in charity for the support of 
the servants of the Diwdns of Jalalpur. 

Khinbela=a riverain game preserve of the of 

Bah&walpur. 

Kotli Adil=a fort built b 5 ' Adil Khan. 

Mari Nun = house of the NUns. 

Hal&l ajasralled after a village fund used to dig 
a canal cut. 

Dhundhun=smoke—smoke—an exclamation of a pre¬ 
vious ruler on seeing the village and perhaps refers to the 
river mist. 

TjodhMn Tahiti. 

Thali = sandy ground. 

Ijai-wahan=plane of the .small tamarisk. 

Doratta=a double Persian well. 

P>P‘‘.. 1 

Klinjjiwdla i 

Dem Jhand ^ =after trees. 

Bohnr ' 

Bohar I^angah J 

Eathgarh = wooden stronghold. 

I^al Sadda=reed hut of one sadda. 

Gidmn = place of jackals. 

Sherghuri = tiger's den—ao named after the tigers that 
once lived in the adjacent jungle. 

Dhanot=Dana-ot or the refuge from robbers founded 
by Dina. 

Chorwah=a dry canal bed used by robbers. 

N4ngni = after a winding or snake-like water-course. 

Kabinedln Tahiti. 

Eaurewilarafter a bitter well. 

nkanwila = after grove of ukan trees. 

Chhapprinwila = after the reed huts that once compoe- 
ed the village. 

Chopratta-char-hartasfour adjacent well*. 

'Ath-miiddi =eight roots (of a famous Iwhar tree). 


Arruroix rr. 




Kttrangm-m*y refer to > deformed tree (ku-nuiK»> or to 
th. of a flock of sheep from a severe hailstorm (kurang). 



itaiUi Tahtil. 


Aroti = * pises 

Bhagsar= piece of cattle and reeds. 

Kharala= where the khar or aajji plent grows. 

Tel Chiragh «80 called because the revenue was muaf 

to a shrine. . 

Lundi Oamaj-the thieving place of the Gamaj tnbe. 

Shit*b-garh-after a fort buUt very quickly in the time 
of Diwkn SAwan Mai. 

Zorkot-afUr a fort built by Ashraf khan, son of Karam 
Khan, Daudputra against bis father's orders. 


WC of D-^SK—I'T-Se—SOFF I.«bam. 
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ZAILS. 


NO. 

NAMES 


1 

JhokwRins. 


2 

Lutsfabad. 


3 

Nawabpur 


4 

Binda Sandila. 

Z 

6 

Panjkoha. 

< 

H 

6 

Luthar. 

-i 

3 

7 

Multaniwaia 

a{ 

8 

Miani Rawa 


9 

Qutabpur. 

X 

10 

Mohammadpur Qhota 

< 

11 

Sher Shan. 

H 

12 

Buch. 


13 

Kabirpur. 


14 

Makhdum Rashid. 

' 

15 

Qasba. 


1 

Sikandrabad. 


2 

Shujabad. 

d 

3 

Gardszpur. 

< 

4 

Basti Mithu. 

< 

5 

Jalaipur Khakhl. 


6 

Lasurl. 

X ^ 
(0 

7 

The Kaian. 

^ . 

8 

Alipur. 

€0 

X 

9 

Jahanpur. 

< 

!• 

10 

Karmunwal*. 


11 

Shu Jaipur. 


12 

Moth a. 


1 

JaMa. 


2 

Ounyapur. 

/I 

3 

ChakI Rangu Khan. 

t 5 

4 

Wahi Saiamat Rai. 

' g 

6 

Lodhran. 

2 

6 

Qogran. 

-1 

7 

Khanwah. 


8 

Haveli Naslr Khai), 

Z 

< 

9 

Jamranlwah 


10 

Kahror. 


11 

Chele Wahan 


1 

Ourpur. 

1 

2 

MItru. 


3 

Pakki Pul. 

1 

4 

Saldera. 
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